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It was in 1930 that R.I.W. were called upon to supply the constructional protective 


coatings for Shell Mex House. Again | 


new Shell Centre against the elements. 


in 1960 R.I.W. is being used to protect the 


For over a century R.I.W. Constructional Protective Coatings have been 


safeguarding leading buildings in Britain and throughout the world 


indication that R.I.W. are keeping up with the times, 


Me I R er is if 
P Ss M ! Scott & W 


of RAW. prolechve produ { 


further informat 


For 


R.§1.W. PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS 
325, Whitehorse Road, Croydon, Surrey 


Telegrams: CEMEMFLOR, Croydon. Telephone Thornton Heath 6121. 
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STATE HOUSE 


HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.2 
ARCHITECTS: I'rehearne and Norman, Preston & Partners, 


6,000 TONS arenes 


DEADWEIGHT SAVED ENGINEERS: Hulton Home, 161/6 Fleet Stet, Landon, F.C 
x ONTRACTORS Te s Limited, 
ia D 


Park, London, N.3 







LTING R. Travers Morgan & Partners, 


LEELA 





LT 


pa noni 






Engineers, resulted in a saving of 6.000 tons of deadweight 
This achieved a considerable econon in the cost of con- 
struction which, together with a complete absence of 


internal beams, gave maximum flexibility of planning. 


“An all, some 140,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow 
Clay Floor Blocks were used and 300,000 
‘Phorpres’ Filler Tiles. 


> LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED i hei oF he iting indy ey 


¥ Head Office: Aff House, K way, I lon, W.C.2. Tel: HOLbort ff 
i M nd District Office: Prudential B St. Philip’s Place, B el: Ce 414 
S th-Western D 2) Oh rd Street. Brist ' I Brist ‘ BY APPOINTMENT 
¥ Sem on ne Oe ee orca : Oy TO HEF MAJESTY 
PHORPRES Northern District Office: St. P House 22 St. Paul's Street, Lee el: I QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 


BRICK MAKERS 
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HADRIAN RAPID 








Saves time 
Reduces labour costs 


lessens risk of — 


BLOOMING 
RAIN-SPOTTING 

ATTACK BY FOG OR DEW 
DUST OR DIRT DEPOSITS 


For more details of Hadrian Rapid write or phone your local Smith & Walton depot, or call 


SMITH & WALTON LTD HALTWHISTLE NORTHUMBERLAND 


HALTWHISTLE 421 














Ceramic tiles, of course ! 


r the new under-floor 


e ceramic tiles are 


ns from a 


ldealising 


your name 
packing and 
tage 


Dept. ‘C’ 
British Ceramic Tile Council 
Federation House, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 
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Burn low grade coals with 
high efficiency 














on, 
Y 
4 
Two type ‘T” stokers firing a Lancashire boiler at a Midland Works 
r——— CLEAN AIR IS AUTOMATIC WITH 
The Riley Type “T’ stoker was developed specially for Horizontal RILEY STOKERS 
Shell boilers to burn the cheaper industrial slack coals which are eefaee See <5 cones SEeeNEND eee Se @ Suess oF 
¥  - Riley Stokers. The range includes, in addition to the type “T 
usually high in ash content and unsuitable for other types of | © stoker, underfeed designs for every type of boiler. All provide 
stokers. Combustion is clean, efficient and smokeless and full smokeless combustion and are exempt from the provisions of 
Section 11 of the Clean Air Act 
boiler output can be maintained at lower costs. — i vena ; 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE FOR BOOKLET R.§22 ; 
¢ ‘ : 


One of the International Combustion Group of Compar 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON WCI - TELEPHONE: TERMINUS 2622 

Full comprehensive after-sales service is available from service depots at 

BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL DERBY GLASGOW LEEDS - LONDON + MANCHESTER + MELTON MOWBRAY AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
TGA R78 
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DIFFERENT CEMENTONE PRODUCTS 


number seven 
FLAT AND GLOSS FINISHES 


s designed specially for the decora 


THERE ARE 
























rfaces. /t is also available as an Interior 







es are suitable for interior or Exterior, 





Sons & Co. Ltd. 
Cementone Works 


Joseph Freeman a alla Oe a al rE 














Wandsworth aren Cementone No.1 Permanent Colours for Cement 
London, S.W.16 a Cementone No.2 Waterproofing Powder 
Vane See Cementone No.3 Transparent Waterproofer 
athe Cementone No. 5S Concrete Floor Binder 
Cementone No.6 Waterproof Flat Finish 
Cementone No. 7 Flat and Gloss Finishes 
Cementone No.8 Concrete Hardener 
— Cementone No.9 Waterproof Stoneface Composition 
Cementone Surface Tinter 
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Single and Double Glazing, 
Fully Lead Clothed Steel 
and Aluminium Alloy Bars. 


Curtain Walling, 


890960. A Lifetime of Daylighting 


Contributing assured quality and service to 
daylight throughout the whole field of 
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FACTORIES 





POWER STATIONS 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


SCHOOLS 
Aluminium Windows, 
Metal Casements and Sashes. HOSPITALS 
Lantern Lights, Skylights and 
“Monolight” Roof Lights, ART GALLERIES 


Deadlights, etc. 


Daylighting for a lifetime Means 







Heywood a 
Helliwell 


the architects skilful handling of 
industrial and commercial building. 
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When it’s a question of 


VENEERS 


call in 


GLIKSTEN 


il 












There is a choice of fine DECORATIVE VENEERS at 
STRATFORD, ranging through the alphabet from 
Avodire to Zebrano. Among them it will be 
surprising if you don’t find the exact veneer the 
job demands. Right in quality, quantity and cut. 
If you would like to come along and inspect our 
stocks, we should be happy to show you round: 


Ring or write to the Gliksten Veneer Division. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON LTD 


Carpenters Road, London, E.1S5 Te/.: AMHerst 3300 
Liverpool Office: 87 Lord Street Te/.: Central 7576 
Hull Office: Victoria Dock, Citadel Street Te/: Hull 31144 


THE FOREMOST NAME 
IN TIMBER 
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AUSTIN REED 


a 


REPLANNING 


AND 


Tomorrow’s needs must 


be planned for, today 


Aithitects and [xecutives today, concerned with 
interior planning, need to be in touch with 
modern interior sales presentation. New develop- 
ments in materials and merchandise demand it. 
The George Parnall organisation base all work 
carried out for clients on a true appreciation of this 
need, interpreted according to the highest standards 
of contemporary design. 
Our consultant designers welcome an oppor- 


tunity to collaborate with architects alive to the 


urgent needs of tomorrow. 


GEORGE PARNALL & CO. LTD. 


Craftsmen and Designers 


4 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.| 








AND 


MODERNISATION © 
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range of industrial and domestic 

central heating requirements, and 
whatever the installation the outstanding 
features are efficiency, ease of operation, and 


Rubery Owen oil-firing Sp Cd 
equipment covers the whole Vip 


economy. 

The Rubery Owen-Greaves space heating system utilises ducted warm air 
and is easily adaptable to all types of heating installations and has outputs 
ranging from 60,000 to 1,750, B.Th.U. for industrial and commercial 
justrial heating systems the R.O. Patent 
00 B.Th.U 


Fully descriptive 
leaflets are obtainable 

i eh j installations. For domestic and in 

” if mo. is 7 

ee ee Atomisation gas-oil burners with outputs of from 60,000 to 45 


and the Easifire No. 1 Pressure Jet Burner which is fully automatic, and 
is Most economical in use. 


Redwood No. 1 Fuel. 





Please write for 
by reason of the high degree of atomisation 


copies of those in which 
These units operate on 35 secs viscosity 





you are interested. ; 

: Domestic Central Heating and hot water supply are fully catered for by the 
Easifire ‘OO’ Oil Fired boiler which has an output of 3 B.Th.Us 
Two new models—the Easifire E 80 and the Easifire E 100 are now avail- 
able for larger domestic central heating installations, offices, shops, etc 
with outputs of 85,000 and 110,000 B.T.U. respectively they are of 


welded steel construction and incorporate a revolutionary design feature 
in that a hot water storage tank or calorifier for the domestic supply are 


not required. 

The Burner is a new design of pressure jet with fully automatic electronic 
control box and photocell controls and boiler thermostat. Fuel is Gas-Oil 
in enamel finish, has a catseye indicator 


and dial thermometer. 


RUBERY OWEN (HEATING LIMITED 


CHURCH STREET - WEDNESBURY - STAFFS - TEL: WEDNESBURY 1081-2 


Member of the Owen Organisation 
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ACOUSTICS 


A comprehensive service to the architect 





DESIGNED ©») 










As specialist Acoustic Engineers we have detailed specification and the final work of 
the “‘know-how”’ when it comes to Noise. installation, the efficiency of which we 
back with a WRITTEN UNDERTAKING. 







We offer an independent service to the 






Architect which covers every aspect of In addition, our qualified Architectural 
Acoustics. From preliminary investigation staff will gladly submit detailed drawings 
and analysis it proceeds to intelligent and perspectives for comprehensive 
planning and design, based on the accepted schemes in which guaranteed standards 





of acoustic efficiency and aesthetic interior a 


principles of acoustic engineering without : 
treatments are successfully combined. 


which there can be no correct solution 
to a sound problem. Thence it extends to 








This is a special feature of our service. 








Some of the things we do 


Sound resistant doors, windows and partitions. 
Acoustic correction and design for lecture 
theatres, cinemas, assembly halls and auditoria, 
and for television recording and broadcasting 
studios, etc. 

% Anechoic and reverberation chambers, audio- 
metry rooms, testing chambers, etc. 


Silencing of air-conditioning and ventilation 
systems. 
* Commercial, industrial, marine and aviation 
acoustics of every kind. 





+ 











SOUND CONTROL LTD 


A MEMBER OF THE HALL-THERMOTANK GROUP OF COMPANIES 
Acoustic Engineers 

. COLNESIDE WORKS: WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. 

West Drayton 3685 (5 lines) 


SCOTTISH OFFICE: 10 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 
Central 6571/2 
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PEL 


taper 
tube 
furniture 













Elegance and 


und 


strength —=—_ eS 


right down to the floor 








Pel Taper Tube furniture has made a name for itself in 
hotels, restaurants, reception rooms and offices through 
xood design and fitness for use in a work-a-day world. 
Wherever there is a need for furniture that can resist 
the rigours of daily use and keep its poise and 
elegance Pel Taper Tube will meet it, 


more than adequately and at no great cost. 
‘ This range of furniture is Pel designed 
- = %, and Pel manufactured at the Oldbury factory. 
A colourful catalogue giving full details 
4 \ is available on request. 


PEL LTD - A@ COMPANY - OLOBURY - BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone: Br well 1401/6 

S} Henrietta Place Wl Telephone: Welbeck 1874 

, ms: 50 WV ngton Street - C2 - Telephone: Central 8886 
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Shell-Mex & B.P. Limited chose IDEAL BRITANNIA BOILERS 
for their oil-fired installation in Shell-B.P. House, Bristol 


TT —_ oh Or nny N,.... O 
Pr Pane JALLARD & BL 
wut TOBE Ang i 
oy Hat en wu COUZENS & AKERS LTD 


= —— TLE 


DErums 
ona 


Two Ideal Britannia oil-fired boilers for central heating and one for 
indirect hot water supply have been installed in the new Shell-B.P. 
House in Wine Street, Bristol 

Ideal Britannia Boilers are made in 49 sizes with capacities ranging 
from 40,000 to 2,492,000 B.T.U./hour. A distinct advantage of the 
Britannia is that the firebox gives adequate space for burning the 
quantity of oil necessary to provide the catalogue ratings with the 
highest efficiency. Tests show up to and over 80" efficiency calculated 


on the gross calorific value of the oil 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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FLINTMIX 


This new range of Uxbridge Flint Bricks, created 
by the random mixing of selected coloured facings, 
presents new opportunities to the Architect in the 


use of blended brickwork. 


There are four 
mixes in the range: 





LAVENDER 
HEATHER 
BUFF 
RUSSET 























Manufactured by 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


TELEPHONE: UXBRIOGE 4313 - TELEX: 23471/UXB 
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POLYESTER -GOATED ASBESTOLUX 


Available in both external and internal grades—this range of 





coatings has been specially formulated to match the performance 
of Asbestolux itself. The finish is notable for its density, evenness 
of colour, thickness and exceptional durability. 


The colours have been carefully selected from British Standard 





2660 to facilitate harmony between adjacent surfaces. 


i A|s|BlE|S|T/0|L|u)x' 


The non-combustible asbestos insulation board 














COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS . UXBRIDGE - MIDDLESEX 


GLASGOW - NEWCASTLE A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 


Also at: MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM .- 
U.B.4 
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AN IMPORTANT ADVANCE IN FLUSH TECHNIQUE 








et eae te 

Vehet Seal” Finiath -~ THe 
NEW PLYWOOD SURFACE SEALING 
PROCESS DEVELOPED AND USED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY LEADERFLUSH FOR 
ALL FLUSH DOORS WHICH ARE TO 
BE POLISHED OR VARNISHED 





NO SANDING - NO FILLER REQUIRED - 
ONE COAT ONLY OF POLISH OR 
VARNISH - MOISTURE RESISTANT: 


IMPERVIOUS TO HANDLING MARKS ON 
SITE AND IN TRANSIT - FASTER SITE 
PROGRESS - BIG SAVING IN COSTS 





V.S.F. is applied at no extra cost 


Used exclusively on 


Leacdler flecohe 


BRITAIN’S FINEST FLUSH DOORS 


Telephone: Ilkeston 623 (5 lines) 


FOR THER UU Vo Seal dees felot a me add oe 





Illustrated folder sent on request. 
LEADERFLUSH (Doors) LTD., TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON OFFICE: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2. Tel : COVent Garden 2243 


60! Coge 
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| Superb [NEW 


of LACRINOID pulls 














The Herringbone design / . The Cross desig 
(below) is available on | ) {eentre) is avy. 
ivory and pink back- - / able with blu 
grounds, and retails (od ae 
at only 3/9. 








Styled for the ’sixties 


These beautiful plastics grips will brighten any building. Ideal for kitchen, 
breakfast room and bathroom. The finish and appearance are just like 


porcelain, and they’re scratchproof too! 


LACRINOID 


Lacrinoid Products Ltd - Gidea Park - Essex - Telephone: Hornchurch 52525 
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*pass ample light 
elast for ever 
eare fire resistant 
emeed no maintenance 


emewver lose their shape 


Glass roof domes have many advantages over other 


forms of roof lighting ... they pass ample light, 





last for ever and are fire resistant. Glass roof domes 
are leak-proof, and easy to fix on metal, wood 


or concrete curbs; they need no maintenance and 
Houghton Modern Secondary School 


Darlington never lose their shape 
Architect : Borough Architect, County of Darlington 
Contractor ; Edgar Lawson Ltd 







specify GLASS roof domes 


lass Benders Association : 


6 MOUNT ROW, 





Think of glass roof domes 
for your next building 


LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 8334 


XX 
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Ctylod fov the modorn 
a revolutionary 
Central Heating 
4 Regulator 
\by HATTERSLEY ,\ 
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Smart and stylish, as modern as the moment, this 
new Hattersley Regulator is the perfect choice for 
contemporary installations up to 200°F. and 100ft. 
head. The entirely new “Switch-on” fingertip 
adjustment automatically regulates the radiator 
heat output. A quarter turn of the ivory coloured 
heat-resisting control head permits a range of 
adjustment from fully open to fully closed, whilst 
the grey indicator plate shows the exact setting 
at a glance. The complementary ivory and grey of 
the head and indicator harmonise perfectly with 
any decor. 




















An important feature of the Regulator is its 
extremely low resistance to flow. It can be used 
on any part of a domestic heating system and no 
other type of control valve is necessary. The 
Regulator is precision engineered with a cast gun 


metal body. Wheel and Lockshield patterns in Fingertip control for 
Standard and Chromium Plated finish are available . 
at-a-glance setting 


with connections for either Iron or Copper Pipes. 

















AN ATTRACTIVE VALVE AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


write for details to the sole manufacturers. 










Please 





HA \ e § | pe em the name for good valves 


ESTABLISHED 1897 











HATTERSLEY (ORMSKIRK) LIMITED - ORMSKIRK - LANCASHIRE 
and at HALIFAX and LONDON 












Perspe 


IMPERIAL CHEMICA 





LE A ws en 
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domelights inthe barrel vault 
roof of Loughborough College 
—allmadefrom Meo e ibe 





pee acrylic sheet is the ideal material for domelights. It has an ex- 

tremely high light transmission and it is affected neither by bad weather 
nor by the corrosive atmospheres of industrial areas. ‘Perspex’ has many other 
advantages — domelights made from it can be easily cleaned and maintained. 
They last indefinitely. ‘Perspex’ is tough, light in weight and can be heat 
shaped. It offers scope for interesting, modern design and is available in a 
wide range of transparent, translucent and opaque colours as well as in clear 
and opal sheet. 


Ninety-one §8"-diameter ‘Duplus’ domes made 
from ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet by Duplus Domes Ltd., 
Leicester, on the barrel vault roof of the new Labor- 
atory Block of Loughborough College of Technology 
which was carried out by the County Architect, 
T. A. Collins, F.R.1I.B.A 


x’ 1s the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by I1.C.1 


L INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON - S.W.1 


ANI 





1960 
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technical service in action No. 3 







Varnishing of exterior and interior wood cladding 


and similar hardwood surfaces 






The release of hardwoods for building purposes has resulted in the use of these 
materials for the cladding of buildings, pillars, and other features. The very real problems 








of the protection of hardwood immediately arise. 






The purpose of varnishing such woods can be summarised as — 


(1) To prevent deterioration due to weathering, 






(2) To preserve wood in its natural colour and beauty, 
(3) To render wood washable, thus enabling removal of dirt and grime. 






Experience has shown that certain varnish systems perform exceptionally well on 






hardwoods. It is necessary to use a varnish primer for wood, before applying varnish 
protective coats. An adequate varnish film thickness should be applied. Wood should 







be smooth, and grain should be filled in order to ensure a smooth continuous film. 






Most pleasing effects can be obtained on interior woods, finish varying from Dead Matt, 






to Eggshell and Gloss. For exterior exposure only Gloss Varnishes are recommended. 







Examples of Hardwood Varnish Finishes will be sent on application to — 
Goodlass, Wall & Co. Limited, The Corn Exchange, Liverpool 2 or 179 185 Gt. Portland 
Street, London W.1. 
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The new REDFYRE CENTRAMATIC 
makes oil-fired central heating the natural 
choice for three or four bedroomed houses 


The new Redfyre Centramatic 50 can provide full central chimney draught for efficient combustion (although it 
heating and ample domestic hot water for a three or four needs a chimney flue in which to exhaust). 


bedroom house on as little as 25/- worth of fuel a week The Centramatic 50 comes as a packaged unit. It re- 


averaged over the year. It can do this partly because it 
is thermostatically controlled, and partly because of its 
unique electric ignition system which completely cuts 


quires no specialised installation techniques. And, of 
course, being totally enclosed, permanently installed and 
fed with oil from outside the house, it isalways perfectly safe. 

The Redfyre Centramatic 50 is suitable for heating 
systems requiring up to 50,000 B.T.U.’s per hour and 
There is also a larger version, the 


out wasteful idling. 

The Centramatic 50 is designed to fit perfectly into a 
modern kitchen. It has the right dimensions (36" high x costs £128 retail 
21” deep) and an attractive variety of 3-tone colour Redfyre Centramatic 80, which has an hourly output of 


schemes. It is fully insulated, and does not rely on 80,000 B.T.U’s and costs £149 retail. 


Full technical specifications of the 
Redfyvre Centramatic oil-fired boilers are available. Please write to 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO. LTD., REDFYRE PRODUCTS, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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Will Mr. Rogers arrange to 
1ave a sample of COPPERTRINDA 












EVERTAUT 
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They're so versatile—can be planned to fit any shape or size of floor space. 


Erection is simple and speedy, with none of the mess and noise usually 


associated with building jobs. And not only is the result attractive...... it’ 
strong, rigid, gleaming with practical qualities. 


Write for our illustrated folder. 


POST 
COUPON 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 












To EVERTAUT LTD., WALSALL ROAD, 
PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM, 22B. 


Please send me full details of 
Evertaut Metal Partitions. 









NAME - — 
ADDRESS 
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AT A NEW FACTORY FOR 
J. S. FRY & SONS LTD., SOMERDALE 


The photograph shows one of several ‘Universal’ columns, 
each carrying an estimated load of 1000 tons. 


The steelwork of this factory, comprising 2,100 tons, was 
erected by us in 44 months. 


General contractors: John Knox (Bristol) Ltd. 


STEELWORK BY 


REDPATH BROWN 


Branches: Edinburgh, Glasgow, London and Manchester 


STEELWORK 
Is 

CHEAPER 
AND 
READILY 
AVAILABLE 


Sida 


N 


STRINGTH 
Sictanitry 
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Enter—a breathtaking advance in bathroom luxury 


Daring advances in architectural design have found expression in recent years. And now-at last- 
a single idea heralds a new era in bathroom design. 

This bold conception, inspired by Formica Ltd-the VANITORY UNIT-can combine in one space- 
saving advance, handbasin, taps, dressing table drawers, mirrors, towel rail, strip lighting... 
beautifully surfaced in the colourful range of Formica decorative laminates... all so easy to keep clean. 


With Formica decorative laminates you can design your 


own Vanitory Units to blend exactly with your overall FORM ICA m ~ 
plan...or you can choose from a wide range already V A NI TORY 


produced by over 40 manufacturers. Full information ) 


regd 





units 


and lists of manufacturers are freely available on request. 


| § . PORMICA-THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


ana a 


FORMICA Lid, De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. *FORMICA and VANITORY are registered trademarks 


XXVIII 














Protection for buildings 
in choice of colours, patterns and textures 


Pilkingtons’ Cladding Glasses—‘‘Armourclad’’, ‘‘Muroglass’’ and ‘‘Vitrolite’’—are available in 
a wide range of attractive colours. These glasses provide municipal and industrial buildings of all 
types with permanent protection in many variations of colour, pattern and texture. For further 
details, including glazing recommendations. write to the Technical Sales and Service Depart- 
ment Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 

hy Turquoise “Muroglass”’ spandrel cladding for Sunbeam Electric, Ltd., factory at Nerston, East Kilbride. 
By courtesy of Scottish Industrial Estates, Ltd., proprietors of the building. Architects: Wylie, Shanks & 
Underwood, Glasgow. 

ww Daffodil ‘‘Muroglass’’ for spandrels totalling 3,500 sq. ft. approx. at Crown Building and Head Post 
Office, Crawley New Town. Designed by the Chief Architect's Department of the Ministry of Works. 
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PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


ST. HELENS - LANCASHIRE - TEL: ST. HELENS 4001 
SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 (TEL: WHITEHALL 5672-6) 
*‘ARMOURCLAD”’ and ‘‘ VITROLITE”’ are registered trade marks of Pilkington Brothers Limited 
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the advantages considered, alternatives too 


its Stetlrads for ICl 


New Main Office Block for The Billingham Division o There is more to making a radiator than 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited | 
Architects: Billingham Division Architectural Staff in | welding two pieces of pressed steel together. 
association with W. B. Edwards & Partners | ! P q 

| > > alone > ) lf. 
Main Contractors: John Laing & Son Limited | Why, the weld alc ne Is quite a Je b mn itself 
Mechanical and Electrical Contractors Strength it must have, rounded edges too, but 


Matt Hall & Co., Ltd . . 
—— not at the expense of weakened metal. Size 


= a comes next. Length is never a problem, but 





waa | what of height and width? 
: } ig 
aan Now, who knows better than you how 


important these matters can be or how quickly 
they can be solved with the STELRAD 
book to hand. 


GECMIAA S — he Deets ars masta ive niga pou nant 


STEEL RADIATORS LIMITED, BRIDGE ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX Telephone: SOUthall 2603 
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You won't find better paint 


—<_—s anywhere, but you 
jar seae Practising architects will find ‘‘something extra’ 
=) 
aeanvilele in the service given 


write for this helpful 
book —''‘Joseph Mason 
Painting Specifications Technical Team. Incidentally, 


all the B.S.S.2660 


shades are available 


freely by the Joseph Mason 


a 


in Masopar. 


joseph paints 


JOSEPH. MASON AND COMPANY LIMITED, DERBY. TELEPHONE: 40691-2-3 


MANUFACTURER OF VERY 
























ROMAN HOUSE « LONDON WALI 


PLANTATION HOUSE 


MINCING LANE CHEAPSIDE Architect 


R. N. Wakelin 


Architec ; . . 
tog-yas of Campbell-Jones & Sons 


Albert W. Moore & Son 
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HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
HOLBORN CIRCUS 


Cum, Architects 
hin, T. P. Bennett & Son 
itn 


MERCERS’ HALL * CHEAPSIDE 









Architects 
Gunton & Gunton 














ROYAL LONDON HOUSE 


N S 
1 NOBLE STREET (EXTENSION) FINSBURY SQUARE 


GRESHAM STREET 
Architects: 
Ellis, Clarke & Gallannaugh 


Architect: 
H. Bramhill 


WATLING HOUSE * CANNON STREET : 34-35 KING STREET * EC 












Architects: Architects: 
Easton & Robertson Alan W. Pipe & Sons 





12-20 CAMOMILE STREET 








WALBROOK HOUSE 

CANNON STREET © WALBROOK 
Architect: 
Henry Tanner 


Architects: 
Fitzroy Robinson 
& Hubert H. Bull 








BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE 





MCCANN-ERICKSON HOUSE 
FETTER LANE 
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Architects: id 
Campbeil-Jones & Sons 
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Architects: 
Hannen & Markham 
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ST. BRIDGET’S HOUSE 
BRIDEWELL PLACE 









SADDLERS’ HALL * GUTTER LANE 
Architect: 
L. Sylvester Sullivan 











Architects: 
Trehearne & 
Norman Preston & Partners 










PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
FARRINGDON STREET 


FLEETWAY 
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3-10 FINSBURY SQUARE 





Architects ; 
Ellis, Clarke & Gallannaugh 





Architects: 
Lewis Solomon Son & Joseph 
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BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
Architect: 
Victor Heal 







The city 
re-builds with... 


: CRITTALL WINDOWS 


= THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD ~- BRAINTREE - ESSEX - BRANCHES & DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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low thermal transmittance 


Heat loss is no problem for the 
polar bear. Nor need it be so 
for the architect using extensive 
day lighting areas. * Hilsulate’ 
double glass panels reduce heat 
loss by 35°,, practically eliminate 
condensation, lessen down-draught 
and can be handled as easily as 
single pane glass. For associative 
use—there are ‘Hilsulate” Metal 
Backed Coloured Panels. 


For full information please contact 
our Technical Department. 


HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) LIMITED ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 


Telephone: West Bromwich i811 (15 lines). 


London: CHAPONE PLACE, DEAN STREET, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 0526/9. 


Branches at: Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow 
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5A / Whatever size a 
es bathroom is to be, a 
« 60" 3ilston Atlanta can 


66" be specified. Made in five 

sizes, the Atlanta has 
Specify the BILSTON vant ID 
he superior ston finish 


and durability, plus design 
features that make it 
particularly safe and 
KY ( 7 comfortable. No matter 
cj how large the estate, 
standard specification of the 


Bilston Atlanta 





whatever size 


bath is needed 


ensures complete satisfaction 
The Atlanta has 

been selected for the Design 
Centre and costs no more 


than an ordinary bath. 


ALL THIS WITH THE 
ATLANTA! 


Flat Bottom—the Atlanta flat 

bottom helps to prevent slipping 
ires comfort. Particularly 

able where a shower 
to be fitted 

Safety—the low sides make the 

Atlanta safer for young and old 

It ci be fitted to give an overall 

Atlanta 

Magna 

Cresta 


height of y 16 


Taps can be fitted centrally, 
ron either corner to facilitate 


Marina installation and maintenance. 
Mermaid 


Fittings—the Atlanta is supplied 
Bermuda with or without hand grip. The feet 
adjusted to accomm¢ all 
f trap, including the Bilston 
Wa f prefabricated waste 

Teeter ered BILSTON -—the bath SPECIALISTS und overflow unit 
y. , Ale vith the B fon 
y dé 


f the elderly 


Colours—the Bilston range includes 
white r the exact colour required 
Staffordshire - Illustrated literature is available on lest for any decorative scheme 
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STONAX is specially formulated 
ano tested in industrial, coastal and 
country atmospheres for maximum 
durability and light-fast qualities 
on Exterior and Interior surfaces. 


All STONAX colours are 
intermixable and no separate 
undercoat is required. 

STONAX dries with an attractive 
semi-gloss sheen; it is oil-based, 


washable and impervious to rain 
and bad weather, 


MANDERS. selection 
STROMAL. for 


For OUTSIDE AND INSIDE use on PLASTER, BRICK, 
STUCCO, CONCRETE, WOOD and METAL 


In many instances, good results are 
achieved with one coat but, on 
exterior surfaces, two coats are 
recommended for maximum 


durability. 

Versatile STONAX is ideal for 
general Factory Maintenance and 
complies with the seven-year Clause 


£ 
in the Acts. 
Ask for Colour Card and 
information to be sent to you at once. 


























VDE Rs 


THE NEW 
STONAX range 
consists of 


INTERMIXABLE 
LIGHT-FAST 
COLOURS 















STONAX is made by: MANDER BROTHERS LTD., Dept. F6, Wolverhampton 
Branches and Stockists throughout the Country Telephone Wolverhampton 20601 
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STONAX is specially formulated 
and tested in industrial, coastal and 
country atmospheres for maximum 
durability and light-fast qualities 
on Exterior and Interior surfaces. 


All STONAX colours are 
intermixable and no separate 
undercoat is required. 

STONAX dries with an attractive 
semi-gloss sheen; it is oil-based, 


washable and impervious to rain 
and bad weather. 


MANDERS. selection 


SOMA. for 


For OUTSIDE AND INSIDE use on PLASTER, BRICK, 
STUCCO, CONCRETE, WOOD and METAL 


In many instances, good results are 
achieved with one coat but, on 
exterior surfaces, two coats are 
recommended for maximum 


durability. 

Versatile STONAX< is ideal for 
general Factory Maintenance and 
complies with the seven-year Clause 


% 
in the Acts. 
Ask for Colour Card and 
information to be sent to you at once. 
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INTERMIXABLE 
LIGHT-FAST 
COLOURS 














STONAX is made by: MANDER BROTHERS LTD., Dept. F6, Wolverhampton 
Branches and Stockists throughout the Country Telephone Wolverhampton 20601 
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Something new ahead 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED sndustria’ Finishes Division 


PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2 
NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, 303-36 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.: 
31, WAPPING, LIVERPOOL 


BIRMINGHAM BRISTO 4RpiFe 


MLEIFIELD. SOUT TON 


AXAVIII 
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LuUXOL 


POLYURETHANE LACQUER 
FOR EXTERIOR CLADDING 


Luxol Polyurethane Lacquer supersedes conventional 
varnish coatings for all exterior cladding because of its out- 
standing durability under extreme weather conditions. The 
exceptional ability of this new coating to maintain its hand- 
some finish over markedly longer periods, its deep build, 
plus its ease of application and speedy drying, combine to 
make it one of the most advanced materials offered to the 


architect and the builder for some considerable time. 


and undeyfoo7 / 


LUXOL 


POLYURETHANE LACQUER 
FOR FLOORS 


Here isa brilliant new protective floor finish — for all types 
of floors that keeps its shine for long periods without 
polishing in spite of the heaviest wear. 

So tough and hard-wearing is Luxol Polyurethane Lacquer 
that it protects the actual floor covering from all wear and 
dirt and yet its own non-slip surface remains unspoiled. 
Floor upkeep is minimised, a damp mop quickly removes 
dirt and leaves floors clean and new-looking. 

Luxol Polyurethane Lacquer is eminently suited to the 
needs of all public buildingsespecially where trafficis heavy 


and maintenance expensive. 








COLOUR ADVISORY SERVICE 


This special department of British Paints Limited is at the disposal 
of architects and builders throughout the country. At their request 
Colour Advisory will plan colour schemes for entire office blocks, 


factories, etc freely and without obligation 

















Pattern shown: Geranium (62 


NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO., LTD. CLEPINGTON ROAD, DUNDEE Telephone Dundee 85288 
London Office: 11-12 Foster Lane, London EC2 Telephone MONarch 1933 
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_ TECH 


NICAL BULLETIN, 


LA FOURCHETTE RESTAURANT ] ] — = , / . j —— 
“ a : of, P } ( 
Glasgow Central Station lese are VOUS fol He USKING. 
3 Transpo tels & Ce ng 
British Tran He tels & Catering The following Technical Bulletins are available on request 
Services) 
. aeons No. | How soon can I decorate, and what do I use? 
Chis charming décor was achieved (Treatment of new Plaster) 
by intelligent use of the famous 
Timber finishes manufactured by 
The House of Williamson. 
Wall Panelling: Ripcerol Water Plumbprime — the New Master Primer. : 
White (Wax Free) Eggshell Varnish diane _ (C — : lumbate Primer) 
Doors . Black Spurlac Lacquer 1e : “Timbe od iw M re ty xte ror pre errr 
eld Cunsh. Ber Pltines and Ber for Timber used in Modern Building Construction) 
A : ere ae & Mastercraft Specifications. (Detailed processes for 
Toppings: Clear Spurlac Lacquer ‘Makosyn’ Mastercraft Enamel) 
Cold Cure). Moisture Retardant Treatments for Timber 
The House of Williamson has been (Aluminium Wood Primer) 
renowned since 1775 for the quality Each Bulletin deals with its particular subject in a concise and 
of its Varnish and Lacquer processes practical manner, and offers sound and constructive advice on all 
and stands pre-eminent today surface problems. Suggested treatments are detailed, and the series 
Sho Id you req ae 7° th as a whole gives a compact and easily understood reference to 
onould yc equire 4 nce on e most painting problems 
treatment of any type of timber — ex- We shall be pleased to send you any individual Bulletin 
ternal or internal, please write to us. or the complete set — upon receipt of a postcard 


TX fh. WELLTAMSON CTD. 


Makers of Quality Paints and Varnishes since 1775. 


Combating Corrosion — with Economy 
(Primers for Ferrous and non-ferrous metals) 


Is your Timber hungry? (Primers for Wood) 


VARNISH AND ENAMEL WORKS, RIPON, YORKSHIRE 
Telephone : 32 and 852. Telegrams : “Williamsons, Ripon” 
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everflex VINYL COATED FABRICS 


Bernard Wardle (everflex) Ltd., Caerfiarvon, North Wales. Caernarvon 3243 
26 Berners Street, London W.1. LANgham 8451 
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Next to Godliness 
Vis sata 


Briggs minor doesn’t give a tinker’s cuss 
about hygiene. But to those of us who are 
responsible for the welfare of these supermen 
of tomorrow, hygiene is more, much more, 
than jolly good fun. That’s why the choice 
of just the right sanitary equipment is of 
paramount importance. Ceramic Glazed 
Fireclay Sanitary Ware is the obvious 

answer. Ceramic Glazed Fireclay is clean. 

It looks clean. No lurking germ-traps 

here. It’s gleaming surface is impervious to 
dirt and grease, resistant to acids. And 
remember its immense strength and durability. 
When you specify sanitary ware for schools, 
or for any other public building for that matter, 
specify Ceramic Glazed Fireclay. You just 
can’t go wrong. 


SANITARY FIRECLAY 
TECHNICAL BUREAU 


57, GREAT GEORGE ST. LEEDS 1 


A fully illustrated booklet, published in 
the interest of more and better hygiene 
and sanitation is available on request. 


SPECIFY SANITARY FIRECLAY WARE FOR PERMANENT SATISFACTION 


xliii 








Office Block for 
Messrs. 
HONEYWELL- 
CONTROLS LIMITED 
RUISLIP ROAD 
GREENFORD 
MIDDLESEX 


roe 








ALUMINIUM PURPOSE MADE 
CASEMENTS and LANTERN LIGHTS 


to the instructions of the Architects: 


ee (iy 
at Mi) 


Vessrs. Clive Pascall and Peter Watson 


24, Half’ Moon Street, London, W.1. 


by MELLOWES & (CO. LTD. 


SHEFFIELD ‘ LONDON ° OLDHAM 
Contractors: 
Messrs. J. Gerrard & Sons Limited 
Victoria House, Southampton Row 


London, W.1. 
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M 0 U L v CANNOT GROW 


ON NON-POISONOUS FUNGI-CHEK 








the permanent, non-poisonous, harmless fungicidal and anti- 
bacterial paints. Now you can fulfil two objectives when 
decorating, provide a superlative finish AND a surface that 
is continuously fungicidal and anti-bacterial throughout the 
life of the paint AND AT NO EXTRA COST... because 
Fungi-chek is the same price as ordinary paints. 

Fungi-chek (Gloss, Matt & Emulsion) Paints serve two purposes: 

(1) they provide a decorative finish par excellence, with first class durability 
and resistance to steam, abrasion, acids and alkalis, etc. 

(2) they are made continuously fungicidal and anti-bacterial by the Dentolite 
Process, and inhibit the growth of Mould, Fungi, Wild Yeasts and Bacteria 


—pathogenic or otherwise. 
(Tests after 5 years show the materials to be still thoroughly effective). 


* by the DENTOLITE PROCESS 





Fungi-chek is entirely free from any toxic compounds of lead, 
arsenic, copper, mercury, tin or any harmful or poisonous 
chemicals, i.e. Fungi-chek is non-poisonous and harmless. 





PROOF! From one of the many users throughout the 
world comes this convincing proof of Fungi-chek efficiency. 


MINISTERE DE L'AGRICULTURE 31 RUE LITTRE 
ECOLE NATIONALE, D'INDUSTRIE LAITIERE DE POLIGNY (JURA) NANTES 


with paints on a wall panel in one of our 
I 4 certain number of products have been 
ume day 
i herewith a photograph which was taken 
n of the paints. 
1 us is in the centre panel of the photograph. 
y in comparison with the two competitive 
/ as the little stains that show in the left 
marks 
yn the quality of your product and I remain, 
Le Directeur de l’ Ecole 














PERMANENT, NON-POISONOUS—HARMLESS, FUNGICIDAL AND ANTI-BACTERIAL PAINTS 








A Technical Advisory Panel is at your service and Scientific 
Literature and Samples are available on request. 


DENTON EDWARDS PAINTS LTD. 
ABBEY ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
RIPpleway 3871 (10 lines) 


DENTON’S PAINTS 


Z ) 


SINCF 1789 
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VITREOUS ENAMELLED STEEL SINKS 


























‘DEE’ compact reversible sink, 36° x 18", 
specially designed for the smaller kitchen. 
Combines sink and draining board for use 
under wall taps. Without overflow £5.10.9. 
With overflow £6.0.9. (Retail prices). 


Made from top-grade British Standard steel which ‘“‘takes”’ a superior 
quality enamel—acid and alkali resistant—hard to stain and easy to clean. 
This gleaming hygienic finish is now available, throughout the range, 
in a choice of four colours—white, cream, pale green and pale blue. 
Curran sinks are designed to give maximum bowl capacity within the 
minimum space, with correctly sloped draining board combined. 
They fit ideally into most kitchen layouts and are easy to install. 
Every model is supplied with left- or right-hand bowl, with or without 


overflow fittings. 


‘EXE’ standard length reversible, large bowl, ‘WYE' left- or right-hand bowl, with back ‘FORTH' Full size model, left- or right-hand 
for wall taps; 42° x 18°. Without overflow shelf, for pillar taps; 42° x 18°. Without over- bowl, withsplash back, forpillartaps; 42° x21 


£5.16.0. With overflow £6.6.0. (Retail prices). flow £6.3.6. With overflow £6.13.6. (Retail Without overflow £7.2.6. With overflow 
prices). £7.15.0. (Retail prices). 


Curran ‘know-how’ with steel and enamel means sturdy quality, clean design and fine finish at 
economy prices. Write us for illustrated folder detailing the full range; also for details of Curran 
vitreous enamelled pressed steel BATHS. 

A PRODUCT OF THE CURRAN ORGANIZATION 


EOWARD CURRAN ENGINEERING LTO., SINKS AND BATHS DIVISION, CARDIFF. TELEPHONE: CARDIFF 335344 
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been keen on 


| KEE KLAMPS | 


Registered Trade Mark 





The inventive mind of the great architect 
of St. Pauls produced an individual solution 
to the problem of supporting the great 
Dome on a weight-carrying brick cone. 

So today, Kee Klamps, the product 

of inventive minds at Reading, extend the 
possibilities of construction in an entirely 
original and up-to-date way. Yes, Wren 
would have found a use for Kee Klamps. 





Kee Klamp Engineers, qualified to 
advise, are freely available to discuss 
applications of this system. 


GEO. H. GASCOIGNE CO. LTD., 


579 GASCOIGNE HOUSE, READING, BERKS 
Telephone READING 54417 (3 lines) 
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The SWEDISH KIT 
comes to BRITAIN 
































The British housewife acclaims the new trend in kitchen planning. Here is compactness to save 
both her steps and her time compactness that conserves space and makes a doll’s-house 
kitchen look expansive. Equipment designed to delight the modern eye, the Elektrohelios 

units combine for better, faster cooking—efficient refrigeration—easier management 

To the progressive architect or builder the Swedish Kitchen presents a superb opportunity 

in a highly competitive age. Its ‘sales appeal’ is irresistible. For the Swedish Kitchen is an idea 
designed .. . very clearly for the convenience of users. It reduces, at a crucial time 
the expenses of the new home owner inasmuch as it is included in the cost of the house 


cutting out the separate purchase of a cooker, refrigerator, and so on. If you design homes, 





there is a place in your schemes for the Swedish Kitchen by Elektrohelios ELE KTRAO 


HELIOS 


OF SWEDEN 
HELIMATIC LTD. 22-24 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: ViCtoria 3056 


Available throughout Great Britain; send for full details 


xIvili 
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(UITAN SEAPORCLAD INFILL PANEL TYPE 7 AND 5 


Seaporclad vitreous enamelled steel* Infill Panel Type rn 
No 7 which has been used to clad the new Cyntwell School, 
Cardiff is one of a wide range of infill and facing panels 
manufactured by Edward Curran Engineering Ltd. These 
panels provide permanent colour and excellent insulation. 


They are light and versatile in use and quickly assembled. The 


smooth vitreous enamelled surfaces are washed by every 





rainfall and require the minimum maintenance. Panels are 6 SWG VITREOUS | A 16S WG vitreous 
a STEEL ENAMELLED STEEL 
. ” ” , : ts FACE 
available up to 8’ 0” « 4’ 0”. Recommended maximum size is 
+— B ASBESTOLUX + B ASBESTOLUX OR 
BACKING | ASBESTOS BOARD 


6’ 0” « 4’ 0”. Seaporclad panels comply with the standards 
+-C 0OSWG 


and specifications laid down by the Vitreous Enamel De- GALVATITE SHEET 
velopment Council. Full technical information is available 
Cee © PV TAPE D Pvc TAPE 


from the sole manufacturers in the British Isles: Edward 




















Curran Engineering Ltd., Architectural Division, Cardiff. 


Telephone: Cardiff 33644. 

* Curran vitreous enamel is a true glass surface fired at 860°C on steel; 

F : The face is a flat vitreous is exactly the same as Type 7, 
it is permanent, will not fade and is highly resistant to chemical attack. enamelled 16-gauge steel sheet except that the Asbestolux is 
bonded with neoprene adhesive to backed up with a 20-gauge 


Seaporclad Infill Panels are also being manufactured and used in 
an Asbestolux or asbestos board, electro-galvanized steel sheet. 


Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, ait 

£ Holl ital J L N 2”, 4” or 2” thick. Panel edges are 
rance, Germany, olland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, ik oe eal anit PVC tape 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United States of America. 


4 ‘Ds Jad pyBiemy, 
SS@uydiy| e105 
SS@UyIIY] JeUueg 
SSeuydy] G05 


SSOuyIIY] jeue,g 
"y "Ds sod pyBieny 





Colour: almost all Finish: available in Texture: supplied 
colours of the full gloss, matt stippled, marbled, 
British Standard and semi-matt. etc. 

101 Range. 


THE NEW GYNTWELL SCHOOL, CARDIFF 


All panels used are Curran Seaporclad Type 7, finished in 
full gloss. Total surface area: 1228.43 sq. ft. 


Architects: City Architects Department, Cardiff 
Contractors: John Laing & Sons Ltd 
Curtain Walling: John Williams of Cardiff Ltd 





A PRODUCT OF THE CURRAN ORGANIZATION 
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Messrs Guest Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. 
66 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
irchitects: F. Boreham, Son & Wallace 


= 


ELECTRIC PASSENGER & GOODS 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. Ss Es 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane 
Walthamstow, London, E.1I7 vy 





Telephone: LARkswood 107! 





Wood windows are ideal in every way for Houses, 
Flats, Schools, Hospitals, Offices, Factories. 

Wood is functional, lasting, economical to install and 
maintain, and provides maximum flexibility of 
expression. Furthermore, wood windows reduce heat 
losses, sound transmission, condensation. Remember, 
too, with wood windows you are ensured a quick 
delivery. Advice on wood windows suitable for all types 
of buildings gladly given to all architects and surveyors. 


THE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


(w s associated the Scottish Joinery and Door Manufacturers’ Association) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE + 40 PICCADILLY - LONDON, W.1I 
Telephone: REGENT 4448/9 
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STEELWORK 
or Power 


The contract for the Willington ‘A’ 
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generating station, comprising the 


supply. delivery and erection of 





over 5.000 tons of steelwork, provides 
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another vital section in the 


programme being undertaken by 







the Central Electricity Generating 
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Board. Optimum co-ordination 


and ample resources are necessary 





r 


for the successful completion 







of such extensive projects. 


FNGINEERING CONSULTANTS: Ewbank & Partners, Ltd., 
10/11 Grosvenor Place, London, S W.1,. 

ARCHITECTS: Farmer & Dark, F/F.R.1.B.A, 
Romney House, Tufton Street, London, S.W.1. 


‘OO 


‘00 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 





Registered Office and Works: 


OCEAN IRONWORKS * TRAFFORD PARK * MANCHESTER 17 


BUILDING IN STEEL... 

meets every requirement and can provide 
the basis of a storage hut or the 

Shape of a city. Structural steelwork 


cannot be equalled for strength, 


E N GI N. E E R S endurance, adaptability and cost. 


Tel: Trafford Park 2341 (10 lines) London Office: 78 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Tel: Abbey 1948/9 
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LEYLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. LTD., LEYLAND LANCS AND LONDON 
DIRECTORS: COL. F. W. JONES A. E. JONES AUSTIN H. LEE F.P.JONES 8. BUTLER J. H.H NORRIS F.C.A. BRYAN JONES 








Telegrams Telephone 
“QUALITY” Leyland LEYland 21481 (8 lines) 








We are proud to have been associated with HNessrs, Famer 
& Dark in providing the paint for the Structures of 


Belvedere and Willincton "A" ang 'B! Stations and paint 


+ 


for the Plant and Turbines at Willington and the Turbines 


ad A ie >| 
at Marcliwood, 
: 


The painting of Concrete and Steel Structures, Boilers and 


Turbines vresents nany problems where the *Svecifications 


MA Me 4A A he Ne 


have to be right, 


my ~~ lliars 4 ; ‘ } +ynd + me . vats) Q 
4ne i0ilowing materials played their successful part :- 


metinco Meat, Oil and Acid Resisting Gloss Finish and U/Ce 


; , A Vay 1 + a7 Bo + Va+4 Hat Suna BWear.n? 
“etinco Aluminium Paint, “.etinco Mot Spot Enanel, 
ar) ay Ln — eee cic a — 
Leyland Concrete Pri; ers Primoxol Red Lead and 
AY o . + Dp 
and Paints, Plunvate Primers, eic.eic,. 


And many associated purely Decorative Finishes, 


hn Of. See Raamed P haw oe oo lesecre 4. ry cf? } 
*The Technical Service De areient 1s always at your service, 
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RAW TEL B OL y ( The Hospitai Escolar in Lisbon, 


1B Rawlplug Fixing Devices were 
. ' used ertensively in this building 
t h e SW | ft way to : 4 to fix electrical equipment, metal 
‘ window blinds and many 
. - other fixtures. 
st re Nn g t h a Nn d S afety xy" ’ Rawlplug Fixing Devices ensure 
+4 complete safety in fixing Lighting, 
Heating, Ventilating, Sanitary 
and other fittings, and are suitable 
for every material from sheet metal 
and plastic partitions to firings 
in concrete ceilings. 


revolutionized bolt fixing. A job that once only a fraction of the time taken by out-dated methods, 


ALIONI 


Rawlbolts have 
took days is now done in minutes—no cold chiselling, no 
: A RANGE FOR EVERY NEED—AND EVERY MATERIAL 


waiting for cement to harden, no me ! 

Rawlbolts reduce ) ixin o three swift and simple Rawlbolts are one of the 21 different types of Rawlplug 

operations—drill the material, insert Rawlbolt, tighten Fixing vices that speed up and simplify every kind of 

up. The fixing is ready to take its full load at once, because screw or bolt fixing job in hard materials. Other devices 
| vastly quicker and easier than any 

Rawlbolts are used by the million by all the great industries h rew-fixing—and the amazing Rawlnut 

the same— thich forms i wn ‘rivet head’ behind thin materials. 


a Rawlbolt is a dry fixing that grips by expansion. 


of the world, and everywhere their record is 
completely safe, reliable fixings of enormous strength in lrite now for full details. 


RAWLBOLTS FOR SPEED AND STRENGTH 


THE RAWLPLUG CO. LTD - CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
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The 


AUTO-STACKER 
key to the parking problem 


















Britain's first | 
fully automatic 





k . 
parking garage BS, 
The Borough of Woolwich ‘has placed a contract Capenetip cnotian thsins Otees Dress 
for the first entirely automatic Multi-Storey Parking attached to a six-storey building, with 
pe ae : room for double parking on each side of 
Garage in Great Britain. Known as the Autostacker the hoist. Cars are turned through 90° at 
and occupying a ground area of 116’ x 54’ it will ground level by a turntable on the hoist. 


have a capacity for 256 cars which will be parked 
by the most economical system yet devised and at 
the lowest capital cost. 


We will welcome enquiries from any Authority 
Property Owner, or Garage Operator and our 
Engineers are available for consultation. 


A brochure is available upon request. 


AUTO-STACKERS LIMITED 


a company associated with John Brown & Co. Ltd., & Standard Telephones & Cables Ltd. 





20 EASTBOURNE TERRACE, LONDON W.2. Telephone: PADDINGTON 3474. Cables: JABEND, LONDON 
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These are made from tubular ECONARADS . 
c “24 age lf y 


copper and can safely be used 
without expensive calorifires. eRlaalslakiielats Pvare PW lel is in COLOUR 




















ECONA MODERN PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Highlands Road ~- Shirley * Solihull - Warwicks + Telephone: SOLihull 3078 
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Improved BRITON 


Door Closer MK III 





The Inside Story The “Briton” Door Closer is well known. 
For years it has been the best in the World. Now, with the 


introduction of new features it is even better. Better because: 


Rubber “0” rings are used 
These are housed in a groove which 
creates an air chamber. This breaks 
capillary attraction and prevents 
oil from creeping up the spindle. 


Check regulator recessed 


This improves the appear- 
ance of the Closer, and 


a a Adjustable arm covered 
of damage either before ( ° 

or after it is fitted to - " —e This covering conceals the screw 
the door. ~~’. : thread on the arm and improves 


F SP \ih wn the appearance of the Closer. 
D é 





Bearing lengthened 
This improves the stability and 
alignment of the spindle, and 
provides a seating for a 
new method of oil sealing. 


The prevention of draughts and banging door 
P Pan) < 


is in your hands. Specify “Briton” and you 


[) 9 eliminate both. It fits right and left hand doors 
without alteration, and the spring can be regulated 
[) to six different strengths by finger tip control. 


Doors are closed both smoothly and silently. 


D O O R CL O SER When a “Briton”? Door Closer is fitted it can be 


See our exhibits at the Building Centre, relied on. It is guaranteed for 4 nm years | 
26 Store Street, London, W.C.|!. 





WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD. HOSPITAL STREET BIRMINGHAM 19 
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ed by Ronald Grierson F S8.LA 


BRI-NYLON 


Shildon 


— the carpet of the future 


TODAY! 


a PA 
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Townscape designed by Ronald Grierson F.S.LA 


Architects, Designers and Furnishing Contractors who keep 
abreast of the times specify Shildon—the world’s most 
advanced carpet. 

Intensive research and development have resulted in the 
perfect Nylon carpet. Almost every leading store in this 
country has tested the wearing and other qualities of 
Shildon carpets to their satisfaction. For instance, 
more than two million pairs of feet failed to wear out a 
Shildon carpet in a leading Manchester store. Quality plus 
the best design features and the most modern production 
methods have gained recognition for Shildon carpet as a 


ASSESS 
Ca LL TIA MLD (2 LINE3E3 MOEN BOSS 
Ce Ye sss 















as SSS =— 
(7 cari SRE Ne SSS 
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product in keeping with the finest traditions of the British 
carpet industry. 

Shildon carpet comes in exciting new designs, rich 
colours, and with its own foam rubber underlay. And 
Shildon is washable and stain resistant too, which means 
that the carpeting will always retain its beautiful look 
and luxurious feel. Yet all this luxury costs (including 
underlay) no more than ordinary carpet. This is why 
more and more Architects, Designers and Contractors 
include BRI-NYLON Shildon carpets when planning floor 
coverings. 


BRENYION Shildon carpets 


Expert advice on any carpet problem is always available. Designs can be planned to your specification. 
You are also invited to visit the BRI-NYLON Shildon Carpet Centre at 60 Berners Street, London, W.1. 


Tel: LANgham 0471 


THE ALFRED MORRIS GROUP OF COMPANIES AM, 





BRI-NYLON 





the Registered Trade Mark of British Nylon Spinners Limited 
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SPECTRUM range 


r books will be sent 


fa designers. 


£. 





SPECTRUM FABRICS LIMITED WALTER STREET - BLACKBURN LANCASHIR 


LONDON OFFICE: 62 OXFORD STREET, WI 


TGA sift 



























































colour 
that - 
attracts 





: V i T rR (@) 1 | a5 a by PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


ST. HELENS - LANCS 


2 registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 
wailable through the usual trade channels. 
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for afar better job... 


to-day'’s Architects and Master Builders rely on MURILITE"—a high-grade 

pre-mixed lightweight Gypsum Plaster which is one-third the weight of traditional 
sanded plasters. 

MURILITE” is pre-mixed with Perlite—a lightweight aggregate material honey- 
combed with air cells, which is one-tenth the weight of sand. 
Being pre-mixed at our Works, the strictest conformation to specification is ensured, 
and all that “MURILITE” requires on site is the addition of water to make it ready 
for use 
Extremely easy to work, because of its lightness, MURILITE"' makes a major 
reduction in all-round “dead-load""—a most important point, architecturally, in the 
planning of multi-storey buildings. 
Gypsum-based, MURILITE" is free from shrinkage cracks and has high properties 
of fire-resistance. Mixed with an aggregate of consistently high quality—unlike sand 
— MURILITE" possesses improved properties of thermal insulation—properties 
which reduce heat loss through walis and ceilings, minimize condensation and 
reduce the risk of pattern staining. 
The Bonding Coat grade of "MURILITE" incorporates ' Vermiculite" as an aggregate, 
and this grade adheres excellently to concrete. 
All “MURILITE” Plasters are free from Lime and can be decorated safely as soon 
as they are dry 
We should like to tell you more about “MURILITE"’'—or offer expert advice on any 
of your plastering problems 


CAFFERATA & CO.LTO. 


NEWARK NOTTS: TEL: NEWARK 2060 ' GRAMS: CAFFERATA NEWARK 
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ef unit- construction 
metalclad 
distribution - gear 

for installations 

up to 1600 amperes 


at 660 volts A.C. 


, Reyrolle 


A. REYROLLE & CO. LTD - HEBBURN - COUNTY DURHAM - ENGLAND 
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The wealth of 
Britain’s 
woods 


BROUGHT TO YOUR INDUSTRY BY THE 


Home Grown Timber Marketing Corporation Ltd. 


Today’s yield from Britain’s woodlands exceeds 
100,000,000 cubic feet of timber per year and will 
increase in the future. Properly processed, it is equal or 
superior to much that is imported. 

The Corporation co-ordinates bulk supplies to the 
industrial users. It provides controlled delivery from up 
to three hundred member sawmills and ensures that the 
consumer gets home grown timber of the right quality 
and type, in the right amount and at the right time. 
Formed as recently as May 1959, the Corporation has 
already played an important role in major British 
projects including supplying 45 miles of fencing for the 
Doncaster by-pass, and timber for cases in which Britain’s 
cars are exported, etc. 

By ordering home grown timber, industry makes con- 
structive use of a growing national asset. This fact has 
been recognised by the Ministry of Housing and Local 


we hr Aa 


Government, who have asked all authorities to encourage 


— 


the use of home grown timber wherever possible. 

The centralised marketing facilities of the Corporation 
meet the demand of industry for controlled bulk supplies 
at a stable, economic cost. Other Corporation activities 


include quality control, research and information services. 


Let us help you to put the wealth of 


Britain's woods into your own industry. 





Home Grown Timber _ 
Marketing Corporation Ltd 


PHONE : HUNTER Z42aPde 





40 BAKER STREET, LONDON W. I. TELE 
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from the world’s 
largest producers 

comes a new acoustic 
tile that is... 
























Somes ACOUSTI-CBLOTEX [it 





















Never before has there been a Sound-Absorbing 
Tile like this . . . a tile with built-in efficiency... 





re 


a tile with built-on appearance . . . a tile that 






combines eye appeal with very high acoustic 






efficiency . . . a tile from CELOTEX. 






For this is NEW ACOUSTI-CELOTEX, made from 
the world famous Cane Fibre . . . a perfect 


material for sound absorption . . . plus a new 







white finish .. . and backed by over 30 years 





of experience in acoustical engineering through- 






out the world. 


Ask your Secretary to post the coupon today 





for full technical data. 









BETTER HEARING - -- -—--—~—~—---—- —-----~--—---- -—------ 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NoRTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONE- 
BRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 TEL: ELGAR $717 







Please send me technical details of the new Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Absorbing Tile. Available in U.K. only. 


: 
I-() | boo ae 











TOWN sinbnceaadatebeteeieasin neta 
REGD COUNTY 
cw 


Acousti-Celotex is British made by British Workmen 
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Light diffusion 


in plastic materials 


Elcoplas * Modulas ’ lighting louvres provide the architect and light 
fittings designer with a system of louvres designed either to 
co-ordinate with typical opening sizes for standard ceiling grid 
dimensions, or alternatively to be suitable for fabrication into any 
desired size 








* Elcoplas * louvre 4 in. mesh x $ in. depth, diamond or square mesh 
Registered Design No. 873594. 


*Elcoplas * louvre |, in. mesh! in. depth, diamond or square 
mesh. 


* Elcoplas " modulus louvre 2 in. meshx I? in. depth, diamond or 
square mesh, illustrated with plastic ‘Z’ framing. Coloured 
pyramids in five different colours available for fitting into the cells 





* Plasmatic ' diffuser panels available in opal, pearl, clear. Interlock- 
ing panels are 104 in. centre to centre, and are supplied in maximum 
lengths of 4 ft. or less to order. 


Plastic supporting sections 

a lin. x fin. Angle b 3 in. ‘Z’ Edging cI in. ‘Z’ Edging 

dlin.xlin.*Z’ Edging e2/in. Tee Bar f itin. Tee Bar 

g | in. Tee Bar h I 4 in. Angle i I+yin. ‘H’ Section 
j | in. x Lpsin. Special *Z’ Edging 








Typical sections of plastic extruded diffusers, as supplied to lighting 
fitting manufacturers. 


Moulded plastic shade and louvre as produced to the design of 
Messrs. Hume Atkins & Co., Ltd. (Registered Design No. 880153) 




















DESBOROUGH PARK ROAD 
PLASTICS LTD seers: 
Telephone: High Wycombe 4i!1/4 
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Western re 
cedar 


With a tree of great age (1,200 years is not unusual) a timber of enormous 
resilience may be taken for granted. Yet Western Red Cedar is also the 
lightest of all commercial softwoods and is unsurpassed in its easy 
workability. Free from pitch or resin, highly resistant to decay, acids and 
alkalies, handsome both in texture and colour—few timbers combine so 
many rare qualities, or provide a better material for so many different uses. 
Roof decking, exterior cladding, interior panelling, door and window 


framing, are just some examples. For further information contact the, 


Commercial Secretary (Timber), Canada House, London SW1,. 





The Canada Trend 
House at the 

1960 ideal Home 
Exhibition 





1960 
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so many jobs, so well 
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the board you can trust —to do 








wWeurec 


one of the world’s great man-made materials 


THE ATRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LTD 


WEYBRIDGE - 


SURREY 


WPS 85 


rELEPHONE: WEYBRIDGI! 
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FILON 


everything points to 








ghts in the Birkenhead Corporation bus depot. 


FILON roof! 


the economical trombluowts sustain, shooting — 


FILON is economical because it is simple to install, so light to transport and handle. It 
passes up to 85°; of light, is non-corrodible and virtually indestructible; it is of uniform 
strength throughout and can be obtained in any length required because it is made by 





a continuous process. 
FILON is ideal for rooflights, cladding and canopies in many kinds of buildings and it 


is available in flat sheet (in roll form if required) or in standard profiles to match 
corrugated iron, aluminium and asbestos sheeting. FILON is approved by Local 
Authorities, the Admiralty, Ministry of Works, War Office and Air Ministry. Write for full details. 

NEW! Coloured FILON in any standard profile and special decorative profiles. Colour 


samples on request. 


FILON 


»~ 4 STRUCTURAL SHEETING 
wSeGagi — 269 light Tandlicent- 


B.1.P. REINFORCED PRODUCTS LTD : STREETLY WORKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD - PHONE: STREETLY 2411 
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for the 





where 





must do more than decorate 


es “ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


CLEMENTS HOUSE, 14 GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 - CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE - LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 
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DOVARLILAS REGZIP... 





for all contemporary 








rail fittings, handles, 





knobs, etc. 

















Doverite is a colourtul, non- 
inflammable, plastic material fo: 
covering hand and stairway rails, 


door furniture, steering wheels, 





casement fittings, etc. It is com- 








fortable to the touch and gives years 

of wear. The highly polished surface 
is permanent and cuts cleaning, dec- 
orating and maintenance costs. Also 


available in Black and White, of course. 




















Plastic covering for all hand & stairway UMVE RITE 


railings, fittings, etc. 


DOVER LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 


Ixxi 
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Efficiency and design appeal... 


Whether you are an architect, designer or a business executive you will have experienced 
some of the problems associated with furnishing complete suites of offices. That they 
should incorporate the best in British design and decor is obviously commendable, but 
the day-to-day operation within their walls accounts for a considerable proportion of the 
overhead expenses of a business undertaking. So it is equally important that they must 
be planned for complete efficiency of operation —in other words, function and design 





must be combined. 

This is where Shannon can help. Their Office Planning Advisory Service is available to 
architects, designers and business executives alike without either charge or obligation. A 
Shannon consultant is competent to analyse the complete organisational structure and 
methods of any business and plan its offices accordingly. In addition, he has behind him 
the complete range of * 846° unit furniture designed on Time and Motion Study principles 
but combining those intrinsic design qualities necessary to harmonise with either modern 
or traditional decor. Write for details now. 





... With ‘846’ unit furniture by (6VZLIIDSALTD) 


THE SHANNON LIMITED 71 SHANNON CORNER NEW MALDEN SURREY 
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3 famous names-with Sandersonin common _ cniesa vexta saute 


— by Fohn Piper, famous for his work on the 
The Sanderson Centenary Collection contains many designs by famous people in the world of windows of Coventry Cathedral. 


art. Here are three examples, exemplifying the diversity of the complete Sanderson range. , : 
po | DESIGN 106 — by Frank Lloyd Wright, 


You may see the whole range at your nearest Sanderson showroom; in all their brilliance of the noted American architect. 


A 
modern styling and colour, or in their loyalty to the classic beauty of past centuries. To find ee" , 
ESTATE — by Gio Ponti, eminent Italian 


them in their finest setting visit the new Sanderson headquarters in Berners Street. architect and designer. 


SANDERSON FABRICS 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., BERNERS STREET, LONDON W.1 GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, ENETELR, BRISTOI SOUL THAMPTON AND BRIGHTON 
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CANYON-SPAN 
















Looking at first sight more like one 
of the alien war machines in the Holly- 
wood version of the War of the Worlds, 
than a building, the structure above, 1, 
is the skeleton of a proposed canyon- 
spanning restaurant in the Oakland 
National Park, California. Designed 
by Luckman and Cadwallader, it has 
in fact a symmetrical plan, 2, taking 
advantage of a curve in the canyon to 
secure three footings evenly spaced at 
the apices of an isosceles triangle. The 
apparent ‘pendant’ in this view repre- 
sents the lines and engine house of a 








RESTAURANT 


in Californian National Park 


funicular which gives access to the 
restaurant and the canyon floor from 
the Park Boulevard at the top of the 
slope. In spite of the fact that the crest 
of the structure rises almost level with 
the tope of the canyon wall, 3, and the 
restaurant hangs high enough to afford 
views of the sea which is some distance 
away, the usable deck-space in the 
structure is still sunk deep enough 
into the canyon to take advantage of 
the shelter from the wind afforded by 
the configuration of the ground. 

In section, the project calls for a 
main cocktail lounge and restaurant 
with outdoor dining-terraces on the 








upper deck, while the lower deck is | 
have a banqueting hal! and complet 
club-house facilities for the golf-cour 
in the valley below. The structure 
inevitably—is reinforced and pre 
stressed concrete, its tripod footings 
being considered capable of absorbing 
vertical movements of the ground due 
to ‘normal’ earthquake activity, though 
roller mountings are to be introduced 
to take up horizontal movements (it is 
not clear on what scale such move- 
ments are anticipated to be). 

One final point wili probably strike 
the thoughtful reader—even five years 
ago a project such as this would have 
been dismissed by most architects as 
mere fantasy or Expressionist Revi- 
valism, but nowadays. ..? The changed 
response to designs such as this is a 
measure of the profundity of the revo- 
lution in architectural thinking 
wrought by the Candela-Torroja- 
Catalano connection. 





EUROPEAN 
CURTAIN-WALLS 


Arne Jacobsen’s SAS building in 
Copenhagen is now completed bar 
some details, and looks, as is so often 
the case with curtain-walled buildings, 
exactly like the model (cf. AR February 
1959, p. 141). Nevertheless, Kidder 
Smith's photograph of the block near- 
ing completion, 4, taken from exactly 
the same viewpoint as the standard 
photograph of the model, brings out 
some interesting points about this 
design when seen in the setting of the 
existing buildings around the site. 
Most notably, the easily read scale of 
the existing buildings greatly 
diminishes the apparent size of the 
tall block, which appears very lofty 
indeed in the model photographs, but 
turns out in fact to be more or less 
the standard bulk for European ‘sky- 
scrapers’ which increasingly tend to 
come in at around twenty storeys. 

But one also observes, when one has 
the scale right, that the windows are 
uncommonly shallow for a curtain- 
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On the cover, the serried ranks of blank and 
richly textured brick walls, unmistakably Baltic in 
tural quality and coniferous landscape, 
are the return faces of the projecting windows, saw- 
{ the residential blocks of a new indus- 
education centre at Lidingé, near Stockholm, 
designed by Anders Tengbom. This impressive piece 
of coll bearer of a distin- 
guished marks a 
divergence from the image of Swedish 
Modern current outside Scandinavia, and is described 
and illustrated on pp. 376-380. 
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seems humanly possible, 1, without 
actually ceasing to have a staircase 
at all. 

Designed by Renzo Zavanella, that 
past master of the fensistruttura, this 
brilliant piece of dematerialization is 
not intended as a solitary showpiece, 
but as the prototype of a number of 
Staircases for new branches of the 
Banco Popolare di Milano, such as that 
at Varese, where the prototype is 
installed, 2. The usefulness of such a 
structure, involving the minimum of 
contact with the surrounding building, 
to an organization like the Banco 
Popolare which has to operate to 
some extent from converted premises 
where the leases may fall in within a 
few years, is clear enough (as Bauen- 
Wohnen pointed out when it illus- 
trated this branch, in its February, 
1960, issue). 

But, in addition, the reader who 
compares this staircase with the un- 
completed sculptures designed by Naum 
Gabo for the Esso Building in New 
York (AR, March, 1955) which this 
staircase startlingly resembles in eleva- 


tion, though in nothing else, may 
well feel that here is the proper 
destination of those modern monu- 


ments, fully integrated with architec- 
ture, that the Constructivist move- 
ment (Gabo, Pevsner, etc.) have always 
wanted to create. Zavanella, who never 
appears to have been any sort of 
constructivist, has here achieved what 
Gabo just failed to do in his de 
Bijenkorf sculpture in Rotterdam. 


CARRE equals 
SQUARE 
but not CARRE 


Future pursuers of the Twentieth 
Century zeitgeist will have plenty of 
trouble with the word square. For 
reasons in which coincidence exceeds 
belief, the word means 
gressive both in mental equipment and 
(quite independently) in the plastic 
arts as well. Thus, the Finnish 
periodical Le Carré Bleu, with its 
French title and its devotion to a 
particular body of aesthetic doctrine 
(pure form, integration of the arts) is 
as Square in every sense of the word as 
its name would suggest, except that the 
current issue (4, 1959) carries a report 
by John Voelcker on the recent con- 
gress at Otterloo (cf. World, February 
1960) at which the square and non- 
square factions collided, and shows 
other evidences of a more liberated 
attitude, as befits a magazine that 
enjoys support (apparently out of 
loyalty to ‘the cause’) from men like 
Ralph Erskine. 

The squareness of squares in the 
plastic arts comes, of course, from 
their devotion to a Mondriaanesque 
rectangular aesthetic—now Out with 
the bright boys, but conspicuously In 
with the older group of Finnish 
modernists, who include not only 
Aulis Blomstedt, a figure very much 
connected with Le Carré Bleu, but also 
J. S. Siren, now in his seventy-first 
year, to whom Arkkitehti-Arkitek ten 
recently devoted a congratulatory 
issue (8, 1959) illustrating works newly 
completed and projects on or off the 
drawing board. All exhibited a resolute 
squareness of plan—in some 
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Imagine a coating of softly luminous colour, as 
evenly matt as sprayed distemper, yet more 
durable than the most solid flat oil finish. This is 
the paint Gay’s set out to formulate many years 
ago, and now present as GAYMEL FLAT FINISH. 

The quality of decoration attained with this 
finish is superb, and so is the speed and cer- 
tainty with which faultless results are obtained 


every time. 





GAYMEL FLAT FINISH 


DRIES PERFECTLY MATT 

EASILY APPLIED 

EASY TO JOIN UP FLANKS 

EXCELLENT FLOW 

HIGH OPACITY 

NO SPECIAL UNDERCOATING REQUIRED 
QUICK DRYING 

WITHSTANDS CONSTANT WASHING 

WITHOUT DAMAGE AND WITHOUT POLISHING 


AVAILABLE IN 36 COLOURS 
FROM GAY'S ARCHITECT'S RANGE 


Write for full information and shade cards to 


R. GAY & CO. 23/97 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
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The recessed fittings illustrated are made in various sizes 
and incorporate a completely new method of securing simple 
maintenance by means of the Allom Heffer patent locking 
device (Patent Application No. 32933/59) which provides: 


B® A positive method of opening and shutting on a pull-push 
principle. 


® Hinging on either side of the fitting when fully clear of 
the ceiling. 


B Complete detachment of the diffuser when required. 


Apply for Brochure series 707 





17 MONTPELIER STREET « KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - SW7 - TELEPHONE KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 
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Square 


literal squareness around a square 
internal courtyard, as with the project, 
7, for the architect's own house, never 
built because (as A-A mysteriously 
says) ‘the architect settled his housing 
problem in another way.’ The design 
is a curious one, because the drawing- 
board symmetry of the facade, 8, does 
not correspond to any comparable 
symmetry of plan, 9, although one 
recognizes a very high degree of pro- 
fessional expertise about the com- 
position—a kind of expertise that is 
to be found only rarely nowadays in 


non-Baltic Europe 
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However, in the cultural heart of 
non-Baltic Europe, a Finn who is 
certainly no square in any sense of the 
word, Alvar Aalto, has just built a 
conspicuously nomsquare house with 
the misleading name La Maison Carre, 


10 














10. The name derives, in fact, from that 
of the owner, Louis Carré (who cer- 
tainly cannot be described as a square 
in spite of his name), and the house 


has clearly taxed the mental agility of 


some of Aalto’s southern anti-ration- 
alist admirers. No curving walls here, 
as the plan shows, 11, no craggy brick 
surfaces—the walls have their lower 
courses faced in plain ashlaring, the 
upper parts in white painted brick, 12. 
The effect is remarkable and almost 
impossible to accommodate to the 
standard labels used for classifying the 
various ramifications of modern archi- 
tecture. Leonardo Mosso, in Casabella 
(236, 1960) feels compelled to for- 
mulate his praises of the house in 
terms of quotations from Paul Valéry’s 
Eupalinos (cf AR April 1958) and 
Baudelaire, and with the proposition 
that this is his first assay in ‘Architec- 
ture latine.’ 





Although this proposition may be 











planned round a central atrium, 13, the 
pure-form / Mediterranean - sensibility 
equation that appears to lurk beneath 
this proposition cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. Preoccupation 
with pure form is a northern charac- 
teristic (Mies, Mondriaan . . . Arne 
Jacobsen . . . le Carré Bleu) in twen- 
tieth century art, while the Mediter- 
ranean has contributed impure formal 
languages (Futurism) rag-bag textures 
(Burri, Paolozzi) and architectural 
forms of cultivated sentimentality (Le 
Corbusier since Marseilles, Neoliberty, 
etc.). If the style of Aalto in the lush 
countryside of the Ile de France (the 
maison Carré is near Dreux) is com- 
parable to anything other than the 
style of Aalto elsewhere, it is to 
certain aspects of the young Frank 
Lloyd Wright in Wisconsin, 14, and 
this proposition might, while not sup- 
porting flourishes of literary erudition 
like Mosso’s, finally lead to an 
illumination concerning what this 
house (and other good modern villa 
architecture) is really all about. 
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Pure architecture—Miesian pure 
and academic research belong to one 
end of our cultural spectrum, and the 
hucksters’ pitch of salesmanship, even 
with its new attributes of motivational 
research and brand-images and what 
not, belongs to the other end. Or does 
it? Two recent buildings for the pro- 
prietors of heavily-advertised American 
branded goods undermine this pro- 
position even more explicitly than did 
the Mies/Johnson Seagram building. 

For the Philip Morris tobacco com- 
pany, Ulrich Franzen has just designed 
a miniaturized academic campus, 16, 
in a modernized Ivy League manner, 
with a plan that is modified collegiate, 
15. Though this is intended chiefly for 
pure research into tobacco industry 
problems (it is situated in the tobacco- 
belt, a littke way south of Richmond, 
Virginia) it is not thought of as being 
separated from the company’s com- 
mercial programme, and Architectural 
Record (November 1959) noted that 
‘The buildings shown here are the 
beginnings of a projected long-range 
programme of this (viz., corporate 
image) type .. . Ulrich Franzen... as 
part of the philosophy of the pro- 
gramme, has prepared and executed a 
number of designs for the series of 
corporate graphics and symbols.’ 
Meanwhile, back on sophisticated 
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Brand-Image 


Park Avenue, Pepsi-Cola (of all people) 
have produced (of all things) a soft- 
drink-Seagram, 17, executed in the 
most severe and sophisticated version 
of their ‘high corporate aesthetic’ by 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. Archi- 
tectural Forum, unable (March 1960) 
to resist obvious quotations about ‘Be 


sociable, look smart, etc., also 
observed with justice that ‘simplicity 
and scale lend Pepsi's building remark- 
able presence for its size’ and this is 
undoubtedly true. The extremely spare 
design and very large units (each win- 
dow is a pane nine feet by thirteen) 
make for a building that looks bigger 
than it is, contrary to the general run 
of curtain walled blocks (see 4 above). 
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SIPPLINGEN 
PUMP-HOUSE 


The design of lakeside installations 
for water supply in Britain has become 
sO repetitive a cause of complaint, 
that it is a pleasure to be able to break 
the monotony by illustrating the new 
plant at Sipplingen, 18, at the Uberlinger 
end of Lake Constance. Besides the 
pump-house, this scheme by Hermann 
Blomeier also includes a_ decently 
unobtrusive intake building, 19, and 
another, resembling the pump-house 
in scale and general style, whose 
function is largely to screen from 
lakeside view the miscellaneous open- 
air switchgear and transformers that 
add so much to the squalor of most 
electrically operated plant. 

The key to the high quality of the 
whole installation probably lies in the 
fact that Blomeier seems to have some 
sense of the magnitude of the alteration 
that he is effecting in the human 
environment of south-west Germany— 
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20 

the plant supplies water to Stuttgart, 
Ludwigsburg, Esslingen, Tibingen and 
other towns. At all events, the main 
machine room of the pump-house, 20, 
is rare among recent architect-designed 
works of this kind in re-capturing that 
splendid rhetoric of clinical order and 


suppressed horse-power that made 
this kind of installation one of the 
great inspiring themes of the heroic 
phase of Modern Architecture, and 
gave emotional force to the second part 
of Henry Adams’s old tag about 
‘the Virgin or the Dynamo.’ 





NEOLIBERTY 
FURNITURE 


The Liberty craze (Neo- or others 
wise) continues to provide marginal 
diversions on the lunatic fringe of 
Italian design—in the world of fashion 
pure and simple, the art nouveau fabric 
patterns that came from Liberty's in 
the first place, and thus provided the 
movement with its Italian name, have 
been revived in Italy, and now appear 
in the British press as the latest thing 
in Italian importations—with a rather 
baffling English name that seems to 
have been most commonly rationalized 
with the explanation that Liberty’s 
must be the importers of the stuffs. 

Meanwhile, back in the homeland 
of Neo liberty (cf. AR, April, 1959) and 
in accordance with the best art 
nouveau traditions of Gesamtkunst- 
werk (the whole environment by one 
designer) the founder-Neolibertarians 
have recently had an exhibition of the 
furniture their buildings deserve. Every 
important name in the movement is 
represented—Gabe'ti, Gregotti, Mene- 
ghetti, Aulenti, Rossi, Asti, Stoppino, 
and the rest—and so are most of the 
component influences of the style. 
Van de Velde’s ‘yacht’ furniture finds 
a clear echo in a table by Asti and 











Favre, 21; something closer to the true 
Bugatti appears in the chest by Roberti 
Gabetti and Almaro Isola, 22. But. in 
addition, plain common or garden 
gusto milanese, at its creepiest and 
worst, comes through in the revival of 
le style Paris 1925 by Calvazaro and 
Tintori, 23. 


Before throwing up his hands, laugh- 
ing it off, or deciding that it can’t 
happen here, the British reader might 
do worse than look up the ‘how not to’ 
example that appeared in James 
Gowan’s article on education in AR 
December 1959 (i.e. illus. 17, p. 319, 
or even illus. 35, p. 322) and ask them- 
selves why a minority, but an intelli- 
gent, thinking, articulate, minority of 
younger architects is so determined to 
revive most of the things that modern 
architecture and industrial design are 
supposed to have buried for good. 
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office to work in! It’s 
equipped from floor to ceiling 
com ing by Esavian. Esavian 

: furniture is well-built, cleverly 
designed, and never looks 
out of fashion. Esavian offer a 
complete contract service, 
and can provide furniture to 
suit individual 
requirements. Write today for 


leaflets illustrating 


the full Esavian range. 













ESAVIAN Esavian Limited 


185 Tottenham Court Road, London W.1 
Museum 9772 

Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts 
Stevenage 500 

Esavian Works, Carfin, Lanarks 

Holytown 391 

101 Wellington Screet, Glasgow C.2 
Centra! 2369. 
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A ‘Newdome’ Lantern is a hybrid designed to combine the 
advantages of the conventional lantern light with those of a one-piece 
glass dome 


Maximum light distribution is assured because of the absence of 


horizontal glazing bars, and the fact that the glass sides of the upstand 
commence at curb height 

Controllable ventilation is obtained by two of the upstanding lights 
being pivoted, and operated either by simple cord control or enclosed 
cable and gear. 


ADVANTAGES OF A LanteRN LIGHT 


A ONE-pPiEcE DOME 


British Road Services 
Thornaby-on-Tees Depot 
B.R.S. Architect 


*‘Newdome’ Lanterns are available 
in six standard sizes, from 36” x 36’ 
to 72” x 48", and in a choice of six 


types of glass. 


Members of the 
Glass Benders’ Association 


Full details will gladly be supplied G. & B. G A an dD Re a WR & uN] E ae T oO ta L T dD 


on application, and our technical 
representatives will be pleased to 17 GEORGE STREET . ST. 


advise you, without obligation, on Telegrams: Bender, St. Helens 


any matters relating to Newdome 
GLASS BENDERS FOR 


roof-lights. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CAMBRIDGE TO 1850 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAI 


MONU MENTS—City of Cambridge. 2 vol- 


umes, with maps; HMSO, Sens. 

After a mere fifty years the Royal 
Commission is getting into its stride. 
They have succeeded in removing the 
absurd rule of inventorizing only 
buildings older than 1714, and the 
equally absurd rule of having to list 
every building of before that date. 
The one rule excluded about half of 
what is important in English art and 
architecture, the other forced the Com- 
mission into listing hundreds of cot- 
tages and farmhouses not worth the 
full treatment (over a hundred, e.g. in 
the parish of Felsted in Essex). The 
boundary in time had already been 
relaxed a little in the volume on 
Oxford and completely given up in 
the one on West Dorset, but even so 
the Commission, as its secretary 
recently disclosed, is busy on a second 
Oxford volume containing monu- 
ments of after 1714 only. 

The Cambridge volumes, two and a 
box of large plans and maps, go 
resolutely as far as 1850. This is a 
tremendous step forward, and to 
express regret that William Morris at 
All Saints and Jesus College remains 
outside would be ungrateful. One 
interesting consequence of the new 
time limit already alluded to is that 
individual listing of every house has 
become impossible, and so Mr. Webb, 
the secretary, chose the convincing 
expedient of designating group monu- 
ments, i.e. of describing areas and only 
sample houses. As far as I could test 
in the field, it works very well. 

There are other equally important 
and equally welcome innovations in 
these volumes, and they ought for 
once to be listed. To the lay reader 
the most striking is the illustrations. 
The Commission is at last waking up 
to the progress made in photographs 
for art books, and now many of the 
pictures are outstandingly fine—fine 
enough in fact to justify an exhibition 
of samples held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum some time ago. What 
is more, the photographer has, as is so 
often the case nowadays, helped to 
discover completely new aspects of his 
subjects. The most spectacular case is 
the little figures on the stall ends of 
King’s College Chapel, exquisite purely 
Mannerist figures which ought to make 
it possible to find the same hand at 
work in other places—hardly in 
England and most probably in France. 
For the stained glass of King’s College 
Chapel colour plates were introduced 

a doubtful blessing on the whole, but 
considering the fact that these win- 
dows are the most important of their 
date in England, justifiable. 

Equally fundamental are the inno- 
vations in the text. The introduction 
has become a long and readable topo- 
graphical history of Cambridge illus- 
trated by well-drawn development 
plans. This is followed by a history of 
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the university and its various building 
types and finally the customary survey 
of all kinds of fittings. Footnotes, often 
much needed, have appeared where 
they are needed, and original docu- 
ments have been read and are quoted. 

One desideratum in the introduction. 
It would have been helpful to try and 
trace the transition from colleges for 
fellows only to colleges for fellows and 
undergraduates. The terms scholars 
and students on p. Ixxiv can only 
confuse. After all the fellows of Christ 
Church are to this day called students. 
Now a few queries, also relating to the 
introduction. For inner gatehouses, 
i.e. gatehouses between courts, Hamp- 
ton Court might have been quoted as 
an earlier example, and the remark 
about gatehouses distinguishing the 
Cambridge from the Oxford tradition 
might have been qualified by referring 
to the gatehouse of New College, 
Oxford (and its counterpart at Win- 
chester College). 

Against such minor omissions there 
are the many little pleasures which no 
previous volume of the Commission 
would have harboured. The milestones 
set up beside the Trumpington Road 
from 1735 onwards were the first true 
milestones to be erected in Britain 
since Roman times. The signal-boxes 
near Chesterton Junction continue the 
tradition of the cottage orné, etc. 
There are larger issues too. The stagna- 
tion of Cambridge as a university as 
well as a town in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is brought out by statistics, a 
graph and plans. Matriculations aver- 
aged 450 in 1620, 450 again about 
1825, etc., but between 1730 and 1805 
never reached 200. Happy days. In 
fact here again the limitation to 1850 
is a pity; for the growth immediately 
after 1850, when the Natural Science 
Tripos was inaugurated, is of great 
interest, too. By 1870 matriculations 
had in fact reached 610, and by 1880, 
810. In 1950 alas, they were over 2,500. 

The introduction appears anony- 
mously, or semi-anonymously—as a 
compliment to teamwork no doubt, 
but depriving someone of credit who 
deserved it for an excellent piece of 
writing and perhaps various people of 
credit for pieces of specialized learning 
such as the account of the likely date 
of the Trumpington brass or of early 
cast iron or of early grey brick. The 
procedure of signing is in any case not 
consistent. The introduction to pre- 
history and up to 1066 is signed C.F.F. 
which one can guess means Sir Cyril 
Fox. The history of the city itself is 
signed G.F.W. which must be Mr. 
Webb. After that the signing stops. 
The editor of the volumes, Mr. Dufty, 
appears only once in a list of many 
people, and Mr. Webb, the spiritus 
rector, purely as the secretary to the 
Commission. There are incidentally 
other small inconsistencies which may 
deserve attention. For instance, I could 
discover no principle in mentioning or 
not mentioning artists’ mames in 
captions. 

And while I am on suggestions for 
improvements beyond the enormous 
improvements of these volumes, I 
would plead for these. The plates 
should at last be together and at the 
end. I am not even sure that one could 
not have made out of the 310 of them 
and the introduction one volume for 
reading and a second of the 450 pages 
of text for handling while visiting. 
Those who try to do the latter will 











still be foxed by difficulties of arrange- 
ment which could be solved by a 
bolder, less discreet, typography. It is 
still hard to find where a new part of a 
college starts or where, in the long, 
far too little broken-up, lists of fur- 
nishings, say communion rails or 
panelling will be found. 

And with this and with having paid 
my tribute to a supremely good job 
I come to my, to everybody's, real 
grudge. It refers to circumstances, as 
they say, outside the control of the 
Commission. The first volume appeared 
in 1910. After twenty years there were 
twelve. Now there are twenty-two. 
Ten volumes in thirty years, even 
granting that about ten of them were 
lean years, is ridiculous. Between West 
Dorset and Cambridge eight years 
went by. I am told gaps will not be 
so long in future. Even so, let us do 
some elementary calculations and see 
what comes out. Of the twenty-two 
volumes so far produced about twenty 
are, because of the limitation of 1714, 
short of half their necessary contents. 
That means another twenty at least. 
There are forty counties, or with York- 
shire counted as three ridings, forty- 
two. Of these eight are done and three 
more started. It is fair to assume that 
a county in future will need an average 
of four volumes. Thirty-four counties 
at four volumes, minus three published, 
makes 133. Am I a defeatist in reckon- 
ing that in future one volume will 
come out every four years? If I am 
right, the work of the Commission will 
be accomplished in 532 years. It is a 
funny prospect. What atom bombs 
have left will by then have much 
changed its appearance. Also the 
LCC’s Roehampton housing will be 
as old as Queens’ College is now. 

Seriously—what is to be done? There 
is only one answer. At present, if I 
understand it rightly, the Commission 
works with a trained staff totalling 
about twenty. It is divided into teams 
working in different places, Cam- 
bridgeshire, York, Dorset, Wiltshire, 
Oxford. Before publication all must 
go through the hands of the one secre- 
tary who does the final summarizing. 
The teams ought to be increased to a 
hundred from twenty, and each team 
ought to be able to finish its own 
volumes independently. That would 
get us, on a basis of arithmetic only, 
to a hundred instead of five hundred 
years. In fact it might get us much 
further, and with the prospect of Com- 
mission volumes coming out every 
year the purpose of the presentation 
and the appreciation of monuments in 
this country would be served infinitely 
better, quite apart from the fact that 
the life of a second-hand compiler of 
inventories like myself would be bliss. 

Nikolaus Pevsner 


AROUND TOWNS 


& URBAN GROWTH. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 


THE LAND 
AGRICULTURE 

By G. P. Wibberley 

There are two ways of seeing urban 
growth; as a conflict between town and 
country, or as a finely calculated 
equilibrium of population densities 
which changes continually and differs, 
especially in a landscape as diverse as 
Britain’s, from place to place. By 
tradition and habit the former view 
predominates (remember how the 
landowners fought to keep out de- 
velopment when the statutory de- 
velopment charge was 100 per cent). 
The latter view, yet with due regard for 





the power of the former, provides the 
basis for this book, which has been 
written with the aid of a team of 
research workers at Wye College. 

Much information immediately use- 
ful and stimulating to architects, 
because it concerns size and scale, is 
contained in the text and tables: for 
example the uses of urban space are 
analysed, indicating that 42 per cent 
of the area of London County is 
occupied by housing, 15 per cent is 
open space, and 2 per cent is occupied 
by schools together with their playing 
fields. Later the dwelling plot itself is 
analysed to show that the house 
occupies 17-20 per cent of the site, 
and a chapter is devoted to the 
land-use and food production of 
private gardens. 

The most important theme of the 
book is the survey of methods used to 
determine how and where urban 
centres should expand, and how this 
expansion might be compensated to 
ensure a desirable level of food 
production. The author makes it clear 
that the kind of information needed to 
reach such planning decisions is either 
not available or it is not available in 
useful form. Records of land-use are 
made by many different bodies with 
different and often marked interests. 
There is no doubt that land-use 
records should be compiled by a 
central body, and that the methods of 
measuring, classifying and tabulating 
should be overhauled thoroughly. 

The author outlines a method 
through which alternative sites for 
urban growth can be evaluated in 
terms of gains and losses to society as 
a whole, pointing out that taking 
agricultural land for urban use is no 
more than a transfer account within 
the nation’s economy, This method of 
evaluation is applied to the case of 
Lymm, Cheshire (a proposed settle- 
ment to take overspill from the 
Manchester conurbation), and the 
results are summarized in a ‘Concept 
of Land Replacement’ developed by 
Cheveley and Price. Briefly this 
Concept indicates that each acre of 
agricultural land taken for urban use 
should be balanced by an investment 
in reclaiming or intensifying agri- 
culture. To amplify this concept the 
costs of different kinds of land 
improvement are tabulated in terms of 
the capital investment required to 
replace food lost and the anticipated 
return on the invested capital. It is 
worth noting that the cost of reclaim- 
ing land used for open cast coal or 
ironstone workings is almost pro- 
hibitive and the return on this cost is 
extremely iow. 

This book is encouraging because it 
confirms one’s belief that urban 
growth is not beyond intelligent 
control; it is cautionary because it 
reveals that the present planning 
mechanism is inadequate and blind to 
its tasks. When many millions of 
pounds are being spent on agricultural 
improvement and urban expansion 
the author makes a plea for a few 
thousand pounds to be spent on 
research into how the money should 
be used. John Voelcker 


WATERWHEELS INTERNATIONAL 


REPORT ON WATERMILLS. Volume II, 
Scaie Drawings. Edited by Anders Jespersen, 
Virum, Denmark. Published by Anders 
Jespersen, 1957. 

The slaughter of watermills and 


windmills proceeds at an ever ine 








5 


creasing pace and it behoves all who 
can to record examples while they are 
still there to record. While the most 
obvious way to cover the ground is to 
take photographs and gather and 
collate information, nothing can really 
supplant the much more arduous 
method of making measured drawings. 
If these are done properly and with 
care, they are quite invaluable. 

Fortunately a few ardent spirits 
have started to do this and to inspire 
others to copy their example. In the 
field of watermills no one has done 
more, internationally, than Mr. Anders 
Jespersen. His enthusiasm was first 
aroused by watermills in the Isle of 
Man and in Scotland during his 
training in the latter country and, 
since his return to Denmark, he has 
had the practical encouragement of his 
Government to an extent that makes 
his fellow workers in this field in 
England green with envy. The result is 
to be five volumes of which this one, 
Volume III, is the first to be published 

It contains measured drawings to a 
scale | to 100 and has a most useful 
card bookmarker printed with scales 
on either side. The drawings comprise 
seven German, twenty Danish, two 
British and three Norwegian water- 
mills, two German, three Danish and 
one Greek windmill and two German 
horse mills. There are in addition 
measured drawings of the Laxey wheel, 
once used for pumping a mine in the 
Isle of Man, and a drawing of a wheel 
for a cloth mill at St. Marcello near 
Florence, Italy, made and constructed 
by Bryan Donkin in 1842. There are 
thirty-five pages of explanatory text in 
English with thirty-one photographs, 
two freehand drawings and a two-page 
map. The British mills are at Eversley 
and Sherfield-upon-Loddon, both in 
Hampshire 

The book is admirably produced by 
the rotoprint process which, as the 
editor remarks, alone makes it possible 
to produce it at all. Nothing like this 
has been done for watermills before 
and the drawings, which are the work 
of twenty-nine hands, are uniformly 
excellent. Not only are the mills and 
their machinery well recorded but 
also their siting and surroundings, a 
very commendable feature. 

Rex Wailes 


[views and reviews 


SPACE-INTERPRETERS 


THE STUDY OF CITIES. Notes about the 
Hermeneutics of Urban Space. Gregor Pauls 


son. Inter-disciplinary studies from the Scan- 
dinavian Summer University. Ejhar Munks- 
gaard. Copenhagen, 1959. pp. 92. Price 12 


Danish Kr 

Gregor Paulsson was formerly pro- 
fessor of the history of art at Uppsala 
In that capacity his studies were much 
concerned with the social background 
of works of art. Later, perhaps 
influenced by the detailed investiga- 
tions of the Swedish school of urban 
geographers, he became interested in 
the complex functions and relation- 
ships that exist within a city, and to 
some extent may be said to be the city. 

The Study of Cities is an attempt ‘to 
find a perspective that is common to 
city investigations as a whole.” It was 
inspired by inter-disciplinary studies at 
the Scandinavian Summer University 
in 1957 when cities were examined as 
examples of very complicated struc- 
tural wholes. 

The book about 


is short 30,000 








and is easy to read in the sense 


words 
that on every page it is quite clear what 


Professor Paulsson means. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to read in that a number 
of highly condensed and refined views 
of a city—social, political, economic 
and psychological—are placed side by 
side, and the views are so various that 
two of them may have nothing in 
common save that both are concerned 
with some aspect of city functions and 
relationships 

Very broadly, the views of the city 
that are discussed are divisible into 
three groups: demands on space by 
certain urban functions; zones and 
sub-zones that have existed in certain 
towns; and social and psychological 
views of space. The author's great 
knowledge and skill are obvious in his 
choice of views. All are interesting and 
a number of them will be new to town 
planners and others who are profes- 
sionally concerned with the ordering 
and improvement of spaces in cities 
He pays special attention to social and 
psychological aspects of space 

The subtitle of the essay is Notes on 
the Hermeneutics of Urban Space and 
hermeneutics is the skill of interpreta- 
tion. Professor Paulsson is concerned 
with all and every interpretation of 
urban space that seems valid and has 
unhurriedly gathered together a large 
range of examples. In his last chapter 
he does not so much try to sum up all 
that has gone before as to quote others 
who have tried to express the essence 
of cities. One finds, rather with relief, 
that this essence eludes exact descrip- 
tion. It is a ferment, a state of mind, a 
character, a city has a soul and 
so on. Professor Paulsson quotes 
Thorndike who tried to establish a 
‘goodness" rating for American cities 
and Augell who tried to find ‘a set of 
common ends and values.” 

The chapter tries to come to grips 
with this question of urban values, 
and in doing so becomes involved with 
problems of group psychology of 
greater and greater complexity. 

H. Myles Wright 


CORRESPONDENCE 





TIME AND CHERMAYEFF 


To the Editors 

Sirs,—Dr Nikolaus Pevsner’s 
article on “Time and Le Corbusier’ 
(AR, March 1959) prompted me to 
a ‘famous English villa of the 
thirties "Serge Chermayeff’s house at 
Halland, Sussex, built in 1938. This 
house was given a special coverage by 
you in February 1939, J. M. Richards 
mentioned it as ‘pioneer work between 


visit 


the wars’ and a recent Architectural 
Press book on gardens _ illustrates 
Christopher Tunnard’s landscaping 


around the house 

The enclosed photographs show the 
house today. The view of the south 
elevation was taken in the same 
position as the photographs in the 
AR for February 1939. Note the 
games-room extension and its stack, 
the extension of the bedrooms on to 
the balcony in the middle two bays, 
and the disappearance of the Henry 
Moore sculpture 

Another photograph illustrates the 
rear of the games-room extension 
compare this with the original illustra- 
tion in the AR. The last photograph 











with the 
part of 


facade 
two-storey 


shows the north 
extension of the 
the house; this extension is visible on 
the south 

I was unable to photograph the 
‘stock’ view of the south facade owing 
to the erection of an open-air swim- 
ming pool (echoing the plinth brick- 


work and screen) and the presence of 


the owners in the garden on whose 
privacy I did not wish to further 
intrude. The owners would not let me 
go inside the house because they said 
it had been entirely altered from the 
original. 
Yours, etc., 
PrreR BAREHAM. 

Brighton 


UNIVERSAL MAN 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—After reading ‘Universal 
Man’ (AR, April, 1960) could I say 
very simply that the first qualification 
for being a universal man is surely 
to become a Man. First and only. 








1, the south front of Chermayeff’ 


land in Sussex 


~ 
the games room extensior 


3, the north front, all taken in 1959 
If one 1S, then it doesn’t matter a 
damn by what paper title one is 
known, architect, engineer, town 


planner or business man. If one isn’t 
then everything one does will just be 
whistling in the dark. 

On the day that ‘every field of ac- 
tivity admits that the day of universal 
man is gone’ then man himself is 
dead. On the day that nobody in the 
world feels ‘an inherited mystique 
dating back to pre-technological times’ 
then man is dead Man’s own 
mortality is the surest proof that this 
mystique is not only inherited but 
permanent and_ ineradicable The 
fact that the fingers that are writing 
this letter will eventually rot, stink 
and crumble into dust is—for me 
something that is not fully covered in 
any technological handbook. 

Yours, etc., 
IAN NAIRN 
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a spray basin made in Vitreous China 


The ‘Standard’ Handspray is designed to take full advantage 
of the economies of a single spray tap. Though intended mainly 
for schools, it is equally suitable for offices, shops, factories and 
cloakrooms in houses. The Handspray is symmetrical, compact and 
aesthetically pleasing. !t is made in ‘Standard’ vitreous china. This 
material is hygienic because it is non-porous and it has the strength 
to resist rough treatment For fine design in the most suitable 


material, specify ‘Standard’ vitreous china 


Handspray basin by Standard 


MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HUL' 











views and reviews 


THE CLEANING OF LARGE 
BUILDINGS 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—Referring to Lance Wright's 
article in the April edition of THI 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW in which he 
states that ‘in most tall buildings 
external cleaning is the best’ he ignores 
the fact that there is more than one 
surface to every sheet of glass. This 
means of that whatever 
arrangements and costly facilities are 
laid on for external cleaning there 
still remains the internal surfaces to 
be considered and, to clean these from 
outside, although not impossible, is 
certainly impracticable. On __ the 
majority of buildings, therefore, 
arrangements have to be made for the 
internal surfaces to be cleaned with 
the minimum amount of inconvenience 
to office staff either by (a) carrying out 
this work after office hours or (4) locat- 
ing office equipment and/or any other 
obstruction clear of the window areas. 

The outcome of this piece of 
strategy is that if the external surfaces 
can be cleaned simultaneously a con- 
siderable saving can be made initially 
by dispensing with roof mounted 
external elevators, etc., and over a 
period by a reduction in 
labour costs. 

Lance Wright's objection to the 
amount of room required to rotate a 
180 degree Carda window depends 
largely on the size and proportion of 
unit involved coupled with the layout 
of internal furniture and fittings. By 
careful planning and consultation this 
is easily overcome, however, especially 
when it that sufficient 
space would have to be allowed for 


course 


general 


is considered 


gaining access to the internal glass 
surfaces whatever cleaning system Is 
to be adopted 

While it is agreed that the Carda 
window does not solve every fenestra- 
tion problem, systems of curtain wall- 
ing can be supplied where all main- 
tenance can be carried out from within, 
contrary to Wright's suggestion, and, 
providing that the specialist is con- 
sulted during the early design stages of 
a contract, there are few problems in 
fenestration that are unsurmountable 
whether single or double glazing is 
being considered 

Y ours, etc., 
D. G. GENTLE, 
Technical Representative. 

Holcon Ltd., 
Slough. 
Lance Wright replies 

The article was concerned with the 
cleaning of tall buildings and _ par- 
ticularly with those of non-traditional 
construction (as tall buildings almost 
The critical point with 
the frame stands in as 


always are). 
these is that 
much need of attention as the window 
itself. Although, as Mr. Gentle points 
out, it is a comparatively easy matter 
to design a window so that it can be 
cleaned from the inside, it Is not so 
easy to arrange for the structural frame 
to be dealt with in the same way. Even 
though it may be possible to clean 
frames from the inside, it will always 
be physically difficult and, as a result, 
parts are sure to get skimped. Nor is 
cleaning all. The majority of our tall 
curtain wall structures rely on sealing 
compounds, gaskets and tapes which 
have to be renewed at fairly frequent 


intervals. There seems a strong case 
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which can be 
using a 


for designing a wall 
cleaned and maintained by 
single contraption. 


THE MINDLESS MASTER 


To the Editors. 

Sirs,—We in SPUR feel that Ian 
Nairn has for once entirely missed 
the point in the article on urban motor 
traffic in your April issue in which, 
with the of motorways on 
American cities very much in mind, 
he advocates ‘removing the bottle- 
necks, giving as even a flow as possible 
on the existing system and allowing 
laissez faire to take over.” 

The main object of new construc- 
tion, is not, as he seems to assume, to 
appease the motorist, but to rescue the 
pedestrian, and give him back the 
spaces motor traffic has stolen from 
him. Diagrammatically, this means 
closing the market place to vehicles 
and taking them round the back. 
Mr. Nairn is probably right in thinking 
that new roads, whatever their size, 
will always run full bore, and so they 
should, provided pedestrians are some- 
where else. It is a question of segrega- 
tion, 

Secondly, we think that Mr. Nairn 
overrates the charms of our cities as 
they are and exaggerates the damage 
that new roads, provided they are well 
designed, will do. The LCC section of 
the Cromwell Road extension, the new 
Notting Hill Gate, the new Elephant 
and Castle and Marble Arch, what- 
ever one may think of them in terms of 
planning principle, have quite 
obviously given, or will give, their 
respective districts a lift visually. 
Still more could such projects help 
Wigan and Luton and West Bromwich. 
Has Mr. Nairn ever taken a long look 
at our famous boom-city Coventry 
on his way along one of its congested 
radials to its needle-in-the-haystack 
Centre? Has he been in the High at 
Oxford lately, or had a look round 
Seven Dials and Covent Garden? 

We are convinced that new roads 
could be, repeat could be, among the 
prime movers in the renewal of our 
nightmare districts and the rescue of 
our best urban spaces. 

Yours, etc., 
LIONEL BRETT, 
Chairman, SPUR. 


effect 


lan Nairn writes 

I think that we are really arguing 
over words here. What I was objecting 
to was ‘motor-way thinking’ being car- 
ried into, through and over the centre 
of towns, when nothing on earth other 
than the use of the fourth dimension 
can provide enough room for the stati- 
stical increase in the number of vehicles 
in the next twenty years. SPUR, I 
think, would agree with this. 

What Mr. Brett calls ‘new roads’ 
I would call ‘removing bottlenecks’: 
certainly Notting Hill Gate, Elephant 
and Castle, Marble Arch. The Crom- 
well Road extension is an exception 
which I freely admit and would willing- 
ly see extended into the impermeability 
of South Kensington (which is not the 
kind of central area I was meaning). 
But could it be extended into Belgravia 
and St. James's? 

Finally, very briefly and very, very 
sadly, some of the worst of our 
nightmare districts, in terms of the 
total quality of life lived there, have 
been created in the name of modern 
architecture. Until this process stops 





I will continue to overrate the charm 
of any humane part of any of our 
cities—especially Wigan, a lot of 
which is good fun. 





OBITUARY 


P. MORTON SHAND 

The death of Philip Morton Shand 
has deprived the modern movement in 
Britain of one who, though not an 
architect, was one of its seminal 
figures. Though fully engagé on the 
modernist side by 1928 or 1929, the 
manner in which he became involved 
is not altogether clear, though his first 
encounter with modernism was, pre- 
sumably, while preparing an article 
for the AA Journal on the Paris 
exhibition of 1925. (Much of his life 
was spent in France and he was a 
noted writer on French wines, yet— 
curiously—he is remembered as an 
apologist for German architecture.) 

However, by 1929, he was fairly 
launched on his most influential 
series of writings, the articles and 
special features on modern buildings 
and the more general problems of 
modern architecture which he wrote 
for THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. Among 
these, the most important and most 
influential in establishing Shand him- 
self, and the REVIEW, in the vanguard 
of architectural thought in England, 
were the texts for the special issue 
(November, 1932) on Steel and 
Concrete, which rallied and galvanized 
progressive opinion inside and outside 
the profession, and the series of articles 
that appeared in 1934-35, under the 
title Scenario for a Human Drama, 
which may not be the first essays in 
the history of the Modern Movement, 
but are the first comprehensive attempt 
to see the movement as a whole, 
anticipating Pioneers of the Modern 
Movement by some eighteen months, 
and Space, Time and Architecture by 
five years. He also translated works 
by Gropius and Carola Giedion- 
Welcker, and was one of the first to 
comment, in English, on the opinions 
of Adolf Loos (AR, October, 1934). 

His last contribution to THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW was in September, 
1952, when he introduced his own 
translation of part of Henry van de 
Velde’s memoirs, and in the January, 
1959, issue of the AA Journal (appro- 
priately enough) Brian Housden at- 
tempted a representative sampling 
and complete survey of the Shand 
bibliography—an impressive body of 
work which, in its range and influence, 
will not be outranked by much that 
has been written in England on the 
Modern Movement since he pioneered 
the field. 

He died, at the age of 72, in Lyons, 
the town where he received the letter 
from the AA Journal inviting him to 
write about the Paris exhibition of 
1925. A memoir of Morton Shand, by 
John Betjeman, will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the AR. 





CHARLES HOLDEN 

The work that appeared in the 
Twenties and Thirties over the collec- 
tive office signature of Adams, Holden 
and Pearson may yet prove to have 
been more important to the rise of 
modern architecture in England than 
is generally allowed. The scraped, but 




















by no means barren, classicism that 
they practised, coupled with aa 
adventurous atiitude to massing and 
thus to planning (though always with- 
in a broadly pyramidal silhouette) 
did much to prepare public and 
patrons for the simplicities of surface 
and complex novelties of plan that 
came in with full modernism after 
1930. Their main works in this manner 
were 55 Broadway, for the London 
Passenger Transport Board, the first 
swallow (1929) of a long summer of 
enlightened patronage of modern 
design in every field, and the University 
of London building in Bloomsbury, 
three years later, whose position in 
the rise of modernism might now 
seem questionable, 

It is no secret that the designing 
genius within the office was Dr. 
Charles Holden, and his recent death 
at the age of 85 has removed from the 
London scene one who did much to 
initiate the process of its moderniza- 
tion. That process, as far as he was 
concerned with it, goes back to the 
old BMA building in the Strand of 
1907, a much disputed work because 
of the employment of Sir Jacob 
Epstein for its sculptures (a partner- 
ship resumed on 55 Broadway). 
Coming forward in time it concludes 
with the English Electric building on 
the Gaiety site, another controversial 
design, though for different and this 
time purely architectural reasons. 
However, it might be better to leave 
his career with an incident in which 
he enjoyed the approval and even 
the envy of all present—practically 
his last important public appearance 
was as one of the ‘sponsors’ who 
accompanied Le Corbusier to the 
rostrum to receive the Royal Gold 
Medal in 1953. 


BRONEK KATZ 


The profession will probably re- 
member Bronek Katz, who died in 
March while barely middle-aged, for 
his work on the great war-time propa- 
ganda exhibitions and for the “Homes 
and Gardens’ pavilion on the South 
Bank in 1951, but in the general history 
of post-war taste in Britain he will be 
remembered as the initiator of what is 
loosely termed ‘The Shoe-shop Revo 
lution.’ That he was one of the insti- 
gators cannot be doubted, but it was 
on the Richard chain of garment shops 
that he first made his mark, winning 
the competition for their Regent 
Street store (in partnership with 
Reginald Vaughan) as long ago as 
1948. Later he did work for various 
shoe-shop chains, most notably, and 
with the best architectural results, 
for the Bata company. 

Although work like this made good 
modern design fashionable, and also 
subjected it to the pulls and tensions 
of commercial fashion-mongers, Katz 
was no fashion-monger himself, and 
it has been said that he practised 
modern architecture as the normal 
style of his time. As a result, one 
notices that the Regent Street Richard 
shop, while it bears the marks of the 
period when it was designed, has 
dated far less than the work of many 
of the merely fashionable followers of 
Katz's lead, and already begins to 
carry something of the authority of, 
say, the surviving shop-fronts of 
Welles Coates for Cresta, or Maliet- 
Stevens for London Shoe Company, 
pioneer works of the Thirties. 





The male figure, left, and the woman holding a Corinthian capital, right, come from an almost unknown treasury 
of Mannerist carvings in an extremely well-known building. Little studied, rarely discussed, never before 
adequately photographed, these two, and half a dozen others like them, adorn the choir stalls of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. The carving and installation of these figures (seen here about life size) would appear to date 
from just before, or just after, 1538, their ‘rediscovery’, for it is no less than that, in spite of the fact that they have 
always been in public view, dates from the publication of the exhaustive /Jnventory of Cambridge by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments, which Nikolaus Pevsner reviews on p. 369. 





























stars of the first magnitude shine out—Behrens and Perret. The twin sun | ot 7 
rationalism, Guadet-Choisy, has just ceased to give light, though hard rac a 
be detected; the Viennese constellation i is losing its splendour, eset: Loo st 


dwindling on the return leg of its orbit, and the perturbetioned Ss 7% 
other bodies caused by its passing have not yet become apparent. But Pet e 
and Auguste Perret burn bright and constant, and bodies of lesser itu 
reflect the light from Behrens. 


had never existed, nil it is still like that—-whatever the reputation of the u 
its creator has become an historical shadow. Yet whatever doubts are ¢ 

ideas and works, the force of his personality can still be felt in the arch 
being built today. Ultimately, this situation must change, for Behrens, 
parts outside architecture as well as in it (painter, typographer, i 
product designer) was a far more accomplished and well-rounded 
by comparison with whom, Perret was a narrow, blinkered 1 : 
history must redress the balance between them sooner of ater. In th 

bibliography on Perret continues to pile up—not only the F 
which Marcel Zahar’s' is the most recent but not the worst, but al 
and substance, of which the most notable to date is Peter Collins’s 
of a New Architecture*, which does practically everything thes a w 


1 Auguste Perret, Editions Vincent, Fréal: Paris. 
*Faber and Faber. 68s. 


po ee fare 















Reyner Banham: THE PERRET ASCENDANCY 


do about Perret, except to explain the dominance he achieved in the minds of his younger 


contemporaries. 


This unique position was due, one suspects, to a chain of accidents that might easily 
have led to something utterly banal and unremarkable. He was very nearly a perfect 
student of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and left with the Prix de Rome almost in his grip. 
He left, impregnated to the bone with academic ideas but untainted by Academic 
success, to become a contractor in an anti-artistic material—reinforced concrete. He thus 
found himself in an anti-Beaux Art situation in spite of his academic leanings (‘dilute 
classicism’ Hitchcock calls it), and he thus also found himself in the position of what 
might be termed an Establishment Rebel. The position was not unique nor an 
innovation. At the same time, Tony Garnier was experiencing the same syndrome, only 
in a more acute form because he had gained the Prix de Rome, and the whole pattern 
had been established long before by Henri Labrouste, the inspiration of Julien Guadet 


who had been Perret’s Professeur at the Ecole. 


' The reason why the upshot was not, as with Garnier, 
a tale of frustrated brilli lies (I sus ) in those 
two words ‘orced concrete—and this is not the 


wea g it might appear to be at first sight. No one 
rd be attempted to explain the compulsive power of 

inforced concrete over the minds of a generation, 
nor why this one material should have embodied so 
much more than its share of the mystique of modern 
architecture, But in Perret’s France there is one lead 
that Peter Collins might profitably have pursued in 
his book, if he had felt any need to explain Perret’s 
influence—which he clearly does not do. Rather, he 
appears to feel that Perret himself is sufficient explana- 
tion. 

Those who still feel that some further explanation is 
needed, may possibly find one in the inadequately 
assessed influence of Auguste Choisy. Evidence abounds 
that his Histoire de Architecture was widely read and 
known (many of the most telling plates in Le Cor- 
busier’s Vers une Architecture are lifted from it) and 
in that case one may assume that its message was 
known and  eyery understood. That message was 
that the styles of architecture were the logical out- 
come of technique, and could not be dreamed up 
a by taking thought. If there was to be a new 

itecture, to put alongside all the other compelling 
novelties of the young twentieth century, it cou only 
noting that while reinforced con- 


i y worth 
Eee heed in existence for some decades when 
Perret executed his first radical works in the material 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW in 
Perret’s work in concrete, and his 
and didn’t appear to value one 
other, but after 1918 he is reputed 
Corbusier that he wished they could 
patent reinforced concrete, and when he contributed 
Wendingen’s special issue on Frank Lloyd Wright 


ry 
: 
s 


recent work in i 


ss 
; 
Es 
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evelopment in technique. It is . 


in 1925, he could speak of -nothing but reinforced 
conerete, which prevented him talking about Wright. 

Here then is a circumstance that could complete a 
chain of circumstances along which coincidence might 
chain-react, and precipitate a situation in which Perret 
became an alternative spelling for Beton Armé. So 
powerful was the reaction, so complete the fusion of 
the reputations of the man and the material, that 
Perret equally became an alternative spelling for 

Beton, Hormigon, Cimento Armato, Eisen- 
beton, reinforced concrete, and everything else includ- 
ing whatever the Japanese term is, since Antonin 
Raymond early took the Perret Doctrine to Tokyo. 
All over the world, Perret’s vision of concrete as a 
trabeated material, to be used in straight posts and 
flat beams, was accepted without question. An Eibink 
or a Hilbersheimer might protest that concrete was a 
plastic material and Perret was wilfully imposing an 
alien aesthetic on it; their cries were lost in the roar 
of unquestioning approval. An Owen Williams, a 
Maillart, a youthful Nervi might demonstrate alterna- 
tive ways of using the material: the profession doffed 
its collective hat to a grand constructeur— and relapsed 
at once into its former trabeated apathy. 

Almost till 1950 this tyranny held, and having held 
so long, broke disastrously—post-and-lintel concrete 
construction is Right Out with the bright boys, the 
Doctrine of Auguste Perret—to use Collins’s telling 
phrase—is simply a provincial vernacular now, and 
the rest of the profession is in Gadarene pursuit of 
those parabolic and hyperbolic extremities that Robin 
Boyd catalogued in The Engineering of Excitement*. It 
is difficult to see how the new situation is better than 
the old one, except that anarchy is a more manipula- 
tive situation than tyranny, and encourages open- 
mindedness, which an exclusive system like Perret’s 
could not afford to do. 

Now that it is all over, one can see what a gigantic 
achievement it was—if the phrase Form-giver of the 
Twentieth-Century applies to anybody, it applies to 
Perret, for even those who did not accept his detail 
treatments and surfaces still accepted his basic pro- 


5AR, November 1958. 
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positions on structure; those who did not share his 
academic preferences for symmetry and tall windows 
still accepted his propositions on frame-and-fill. Con- 
crete, the Vision of a New Architecture is exactly the 
tribute this achievement deserved; it is written so 
securely from inside the Perret tradition that what 
might at first appear a disingenuous title (it remains a 
misleading one) Concrete, the Vision of a New Archi- 
tecture instead of, say, Perret, the Imposition of an Old 
Aesthetic, cannot decently be called disingenuous at 
all, it is inevitable given the premisses. 

Equally inevitable is the sudden disintegration of 
the fourth chapter of Collins’s exemplary preliminary 
narrative of the prehistory of concrete. The tale, having 
wr 3 ce: ere in Choisy’s phrase, according to the logic 
of technical procedures, goes adrift as soon as it 
appears that concrete could, by that logic, have gone 
off in a different direction to Perret’s. The point of 
crisis is Breslau in 1918; the building, Max Berg’s 
Jahrhunderthalle, that stupefying apotheosis of rein- 
forced concrete as the material of structural drama on 
a Wagnerian scale. Berg’s achievement is given its full 
value in phrases that are a tribute to Peter Collins’s 
intellectual honesty when actually confronted with a 
building—Here . . . ‘men perceived for the first time a 
really new architecture, novel in form, vast in scale, 
with a delicacy of line and plasticity of surface, 
evolved . . . from the ineluctable demands of geo- 
metric and scientific laws.’ Nothing could be more 
right than this analysis; this was the point, near 
enough, to which Torroja and Candela had to return 
in the late Forties to find out how concrete really 
worked, and this was the triumph of concrete archi- 
tecture to date. But at that date Perret was involved 
with the prissily neo-Classicist Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, and Collins is committed in the last resort to 
Perret not to concrete, and the chapter ends in a 
shambles of changed viewpoints, hedged bets and 
partis pris. 

But, up till that point of final confusion, this is 
exemplary historical writing, readable, compact, 
shrewd, and full of new material. We have to thank 
Peter Collins for having produced a first complete pre- 
history of reinforced concrete that looks as if it will 
be very difficult to supersede. This is the first to go 
back to pisé, and other primitive conglomerates (not 
to the Romans) and show that from them the line of 
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these two their due p alongside Ger: | 
and a pioneers of the dheargpoes Inde 
register of pioneer buildi publications is 
exhaustive A to ke een of any others very 
unlikely—it will require i and resources more 
like those of Inte than of architectural historio- 
graphy. Already I have had my attention drawn to an 
‘unknown’ early concrete house in the US—which I 
went straight off and foundin.Collins.:. 
Indeed, provided one always makes allowances for — 
the Perret slant, one can almost as highly 
the rest of the book, such as the two middle chap 
on “The search for a new archi ’ and the same 
is abundantly true without reservations at all, in the 
final five chapters on Perret himself. tar ap oh 
not simply an expanded version of Collins’s essa 
on Perret that appeared in the AR for August 1953, 
they are Perret re-seen in the light of extensive read- 
ings in the ro 8 and Ratio Saat i 
shaped his thinking, readings in smal 
detailed architectural usages concerned with 
and windows, for instance, as well as readings in grand 
general concepts and high-level architectural philo- 
sophy, such as were seen in his Darwin centenary essay 
in the AR for December 1959. doe , 
No one, arguing from the vi 
progressive and evolving architecture (a concept. on 
which Collins could doubtless do an. 
hatchet-job without, I submit, ing its validity 
could conceivably accept his estimate of Perret, even 
in the elegiac and modified form in which it 
in the closing paragraphs of the book, : 
all but admit the inner contradictions and ultimate 
futility of Perret’s position. But no one who 
appreciates good sch i and cogen 
argument could fail to 
pages of the book, nor could 


the process of dis with 
part, this is a wren I find 
unreservedly recommend to students, knowing that 
the points of disorder and angles of slant will immedi- — 
ately become apparent in the air of ir 
and I wish t 


ak Sar reer ah 


a book on Behrens of which I could say the same. 
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bom (inapaangipaiee oa: ala apamage gall anaseo a area 
: peactly ten years ago now—fixed the image of Swedish Modern in the eves of English-speaking architects, there appears 
1 oats ental tort | 
Although the theme ¢f the building is still characteristically Swedish—an employes’ (raining centre—and exhibits the same kind 0) 
orientation that underiay the earlier work, the architecture no longer has the quality, »0 :arked betore, of schematic prototypes for other 
‘progressive nations to oxpy. The internationalism of Sweden's modern architecture, even at its most cosily domestic, was always smo 
‘ote, and its inftuenos how visibly gone round the world, to become the inspiration or idea) aim of town-planners, school designers and 
_Mchitects working on every sale trom that of individual dwellings to large-ecale se\tle:onis. 
With Liding®, however, there seems to have been s turning inwards towards « more specifically Seandinavian standard—to be more 
still, a Baltic standard. But the immediate resemblances to recent Fienish work, while sirikine enough to the eye, should not be over-played becaus: 
they are no more than superficial. The tendency towards greater mass in the buildines themselves, and a more severe and direct relations! 
ce es oa papi ge "oad eeprom le aa 
Scandinavian architecture at present, and can be found in association with an entirely different set of building-torms in, for instance, §\«: 
ee eh ee eee ene Cary Se wil wir es eons wh 
toting that Swedish opinion, as represented by the observations of Erik Thelans (Architektur, 7, 1968), feels that it ca jus! 
etka aes Unt on cons conan” We ced cnet dn tates i Boon 
collegiate planning depends on an inessential resemblance that probably strikes Continen'al eyes more forcibly than it would English—th> 
grass and lawns, But the comparison is worth taking nearer to the bones of the schem because the plan, below, bears no resemblance to even |! 
mont Ubeeaie? otrecent ccleciat chersco—altbough the eotual budings might be compared to Devid Robert's Clare Bodie! (AR, June 1950) 
_ Nevertheless, the photographs show some things that a plan cannot even suggest—the feeling of enclosed space that exists between the in 
main blocks, the payehological effect of enclosare produced by the turn of the end o! ‘he residential block, the use of incidents like stops 
seats to keep ground-space within bounds, even where the view over the water is effectively infinite, but—above all—the use of the fall of 
bank of conifers to give a sense of enclosure that is not collegiate to look at, yet refers back, with numerous inversions and permutati 
40 the tltmate sour ot te collin dream-—the Grove of Academe, 
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1, looking north (away from the waterfront) over the central teaching building. 
with the main hostel block on the left and the restaurant block on the right. 
2 (below), the square where the three buildings meet: corner of teaching block 


on the left; hostel block top left; restaurant (with striped sunblinds) right. 


block with the restaurant itself and the kitchens on 
the upper floor and the reception, library and common- 
and a central block containing 
accommodation, mostly in the form of 
rooms. This building has a large central 
foyer for use also as an assembly-hall. In 
addition to the three main buildings there is a smaller 
hostel with its own common-room, 


rooms on the lower, 
the 


small 


teaching 
lecture 
designed 


three-storey block 


and a separate boiler-house. 
The hostel bedrooms are identical in shape, each with 
opening off the entrance lobby and with 


its lavatory 
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1 diagonally placed window, giving privacy and making 
the most of the view. This window arrangement gives 
the building its characteristic saw-tooth outline 
Construction is load-bearing brick, on concrete foun- 
dation walls. beginning at ground level. The brick is 


a hard-burnt variety, red in colour. The trim—for 


purposes such as window-sills—is copper and external 


voodwork is teak. T 


contrast, especially in the 


3, view from the south-west of the m: 


where 70 pupils live in single 


restaurant block, between window-filled walls and plain 
areas of brickwork without openings has been achieved 
to some extent by the use of top-lighting in les 
important rooms 

The interior designs and furnishing are by 
Kai-Larsen, working in collaboration with the arc 
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4 (below), hostel block, with two floors of study-bedrooms, from the south, show- 
ing window-walls slanted to the south-east and the view. 
5, inside a typical study-bedroom, showing the built-in furniture. 
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‘As a practising architect I have enjoyed, been 
infuriated by and—I hope—profited from the 
1960 series. It is obviously good for us to 
be constantly reminded that, as a profes- 
sion, we are vain, ill-informed and mentally 
lazy, and over-dependent on superficial or rule 
of thumb judgments. Since we are so often 
asked for our opinion upon everything from 
child-psychology to potted plants, we begin to 
think our views upon any subject are of value.’ 





















Hugh Casson 


1960 





PROPOSITIONS 


the editors: J. M. RIGHARDS, NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
HUGH CASSON & H. de CG. HASTINGS 


review the trend of the series 















The object of the 1960 series (which has been appearing monthly under Reyner 
Banham’s editorship in the AR since February) was to open a field of discussion, 
and to maintain discourse within that field at the particular level that enables a 
magazine to contribute fruitfully. Not at the most abstract level of general ideas— 
more suited to the learned book or university lecture—nor at the purely practical 
level—more suited to conversation across the drawing board or clerk-of-works’ 
table—but at that median level of informed but sociable conversation 
which often seems to reveal workable truths in the most profitable manner. 
Indeed, the symposium that formed the basis of 1960/3 was an attempt to 
translate such conversation into print, but all the contributions to the series, 
with their accompanying glosses and commentaries, may be regarded as attempts 
to maintain this general level of discussion-with-information. 

The series, but not the discussion, now closes with the comments of the members 
of the editorial board of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, speaking not ex cathedra 
as editors making a public statement of policy, but propria voce, as private 
individuals expressing personal opinions. Indeed, what follows might 
be taken as the publication of the sort of discussion-with-information that goes 
on within the editorial system of the AR, before a policy decision is taken. 
But the discussion should not be taken as typical, for two reasons. 
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Firstly, the situation is unique; the 1960 series has been a more or less Banha 


1. It is basic to the whole 


independent exercise within the framework and page format of the AR, and sills of the onion that 
prime responsibility for the opinions expressed, the manner of expressing them technology will impinge in- 


creasingly on architecture in 


and the manner of presenting those expressions, lies with the series editor, Se ons that 
Reyner Banham. The views of the editors are thus—almost—to be regarded as technological habits of 
if they had been reading some other magazine, not commenting on contributions thought are hostile to archi- 


they had commissioned and approved themselves. 


tectural habits of thought. 
2. From this emerges the 


Secondly, the views they express have been conditioned to a lesser or greater related issue of the position 


of the architect in the design 


extent by a series of propositions and questions put to them by the A 


series editor. This document is printed at the right. 


Some of the editors answered these propositions and questions ‘as found,’ some 


proposed that the head of 
the design team cannot be 
responsible for the visual 


did not. Although each set of replies is a document in its own right, with its OWN a pearance of the building 
specific value, it has been found simpler—albeit with regret—to break up three of and vice versa. 


Query: Is this prospect plea- 


them for purposes of commentary and reply, and to group the comments by sing? 


subject matter, rather than by authorship. 


To begin with the most general comments on the series as a whole, Casson 


8. Llewelyn-Davies pro- 
posed in the second article 
and Page and Cox pursued 


made a prefatory observation that may reflect either the spirit of the times, Or tye matter further in the 


the spirit of the series editor— 


‘Surprising, and depressing, to me is the general impression of the series that while 
everybody contributing is interested in architecture, nobody seems to enjoy it, or even like 
it. It’s treated, like a recalcitrant motor-bike, with a mixture of exasperation and curiosity 
(the product of despair?). It is crouched over and taken to bits; components are examined, 
shaken, blown through, and re-fixed—but in the end nobody goes for a spin.’ 


third, that the aesthetics of 
building can be put on a fully scien- 
tific basis. 
Query: (a) Is this likely or desirable? 
(b) Could it be a way round the query 
in 2? 

4. It will also be observed that 
Llewelyn-Davies speaks of ‘calling 
in’ architectural historians to advise 

on certain design problems. 


Casson and Pevsner, also commented in some detail on individual articles and T* i8 9" example of in- 


creasing sophistication in 


contributions. Thus, on the Sofenee Side, 1960/2, they offered very similar the use of History and is 


opinions, in general, on all three contributions— 


Casson 
Surely Mr. Brothers makes exaggerated claims? Every product programme starts with 


a performance brief, and nobody takes an unsuitable component off the shelf if there is 
time and money to develop something better in parallel. There is no ‘glamour,’ reflected or 
real, in off-the-peg elements except when the performance specification in the budget and 
timing demands, as it usually does, their use. 

The missile-merchants appear to have been given unlimited time and money (estimated 
cost of ‘Sea-Slug’ £2 million, actual official cost to date £40 million) and were, therefore, 
rightly able te start from scratch. (I suspect, for all this, their products are by now bulging 
with unexpected excrescences not in the original brief.) Is it implied that given similar 
opportunities architects would be so hypnotized by the ‘mystique of standardization’ that 
they would be unable to discard it? 

Mr. Drummond is the modest and therefore trustworthy technician. Here, he says, 
are the facts. It’s not for me to say how they should be interpreted or used. Yet even he 
and his machines depend completely upon an exact definition of the problem. Charles 
Eames, as I remember, remarked that if you can do this you have already solved four-fifths 
of the problem, and you might do worse than settle for that. 

Llewelyn-Davies’s is lucid and thoughtful stuff—acceptable with the proviso that an 
architectural intention comes first. Some of it is distressingly obvious. Why should I have 
to read Messrs. Ittelson and Kirkpatrick in order to be told that ‘all human beings inject 
an element of stored visual experience into what they see?’ How could it be otherwise? Sir 
Winston Churchill did not have to study group dynamics in order to argue that the new 
House of Commons should be too small to seat all the members. He acted upon intuition 
and the evidence of his own eyes. 


Pevsner 
The three sample contributions differ in value and character. The first describes no more 


than what happens all the time in product design. The plea to develop equipment and 
envelope concurrently is the same, e.g. in wireless and wireless cabinets. Number two is 
purely practical, i.e. on quite a different plane. It says no more than: here is a tool which 
technicians can use for you, if you can brief them. Number three is essential. Llewelyn- 
Davies's case that the architect ought to know the results of sociologists’ and perception boys’ 
researches is conclusive, provided again that the architect briefs the scientists. This proviso 
ought to be made. Sociologists’ and consumer preferentionists’ investigations have none of 
the scientists’ precision. They can easily be biased and sampling as well as interpretation 


parallel to the increasing 
sophistication in aesthetics sug- 
gested by Llewelyn-Davies above. 
Query: Is this sophistication and 
increasing self-consciousness to be 
welcomed? 

5. Page speaks in a footnote of 
‘rational aspects of town planning 
as opposed to Civic Design.’ 
Query: This appears to be an 
extreme case of the spiit between 
technology and tradition. Do you 
see any hope of closing this gap in 
the foregoing propositions, or is it a 
problem that can only be solved 
from outside? 


Banham 

1. Weapons system—no, the 
claims are not exaggerated. The 
only way to get a big missile from 
A to B is to design a complete 
system, including the men to 
operate it and the industries to 
supply it with fuel. As far as the 
armaments business is concerned it 
is new, as the armaments business 
clearly realizes. 

2. Human Sciences. A key paper, 
and I am proud to have had some 
hand in getting it published. 
Obvious in some of its proposi- 
tions? Of course, science is only 
commonsense with four-wheel drive. 
But—and this is an important but— 
no theory of aesthetics (except 
possibly Picturesque) that could be 
taught in schools, takes any cog- 
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of samples are open to misuse. So the architect ought to be in on the investigation from 
the outset and ought not to believe that he can get ready-made material to use. 


a number of points that require comment from the series editor. 


Pevsner 
The symposium is diffuse and weak, with much too much ‘sort of’ stuff. But it poses the 


central problem, and this would have deserved the full Reyner Banham treatment. The great 
curiosity of the series is that the authentic claims of the architect, i.e. the architectural side 
of architecture, come in through a back door at a nowhere stressed moment. (Page: I 
mean it’s already been said that architects are interested in beautiful buildings) and is never 
taken up with vigour. 

This more than anything proves the cleavage between left and right columns in 1960/1 and 
the total loss of self-confidence among architects. The non-architects say: For a building 
to function, i.e. to be satisfactory, you need specialists under an able leader. Similarly 
the technological column of 1960/1 states that inoculation may be a function of architecture. 

No architect really stood up to say that he is concerned with visual values (i.e. aesthetics) 
and that, if a building fails visually, we are not interested in it. 

You can have ‘non-architecture’ that way before you know where you are. 

The comparison with films was illuminating, because what I'd call the best films were 
still Dreyer and Flaherty and de Sica. The comparison with motor cars is equally illuminat- 
ing the reverse way. For what I'd call good cars are rare, but I may be ready to call a 
good car a well-functioning car, i.e. to sacrifice aesthetics to performance. That is what the 
Pages and Alloways are doing. The car designer just like the architect is only one in a 
team whose policy is dictated by consumer-research or its equivalent. 


Casson 
I am personally unsympathetic to this form and find this example, though mercifully 


free from the usual ‘peacocking,’ less valuable than it would have been if directly presented 
by R.B. I have covered most of my points under other heads, principally that nobody 
seems to be talking about architecture as I understand and love it, but am puzzled by the 
implication that the architect acts on ‘conditioned reflexes of habit’ more often than upon 
‘conscious action based on knowledge.’ (This seems impossible to prove and in any case 
there are certain things that can only be learned through the emotions and to which reason 
and knowledge will be of little help)}—and amused by the deathly silence that greeted the 
word ‘church.’ While it is true that creative work in industry is a matter of anonymous 
teamwork, it is also true to say that the best aircraft—shall we say?—are stamped with 
the personality of an individual designer—-George Edwards, Barnes Wallis, or de Havilland. 


and again on the symposium, 1960/3, they are in general accord, and raise 





nisance of the memory-factor in 
seeing. 





Banham 


The symposium, as it appears in 
print, has alarmed a number of 
people, including some of those who 
took part in it. I stand by it as a 
document of our times—as it struck 
the ear at the time of utterance, it 
was as good a discussion on serious 
architectural issues as I have heard 
for some time, the transcribed ver- 
sion of it is as fair as legible com- 
prehensibility on the printed page 
allows. If it falls below the levels of 
economy and cogency that are 
normally expected in serious printed 
discussion—and I am quite pre- 
pared to admit that it does—then 
consider how doctored and phoney 
some other printed symposia, 
allegedly transcribed from the living 
tape, must be. This is how we really 
discuss architecture nowadays. 

No architect stood up to say that 
he was concerned with visual values 
because visual values are only one 
of six (ten? fifty?) equally important 
aspects of design that concern him, 
in practice, as a would-be Universal 
Man. If he wants to be concerned 
with visual matters, he will have to 
do some load-shedding in structures, 
services, social survey and so forth. 

The aircraft comparison is dodgy; 
true in some cases, for sure (par- 
ticularly de Havilland); but whose 
personality is stamped on the Con- 
stellation, one of the greatest air- 
frame designs of the century, and 
who would guess that the Canberra 

and the Gnat were both 


Casson also raised another point, about information that he had hoped to Petters, just by looking at 
glean from the series, but which might possibly be regarded as outside his brief *he™? 


by the series editor— 


I am disappointed not to have learned more about the reasons (psychiatric? straight 
reaction?) for the current passion for ‘as found’ materials, the restriction to brick, concrete 
and wood—(as if no other materials existed), the search for mass and weight, the horror 
of elegance. Why do some shapes, for years unthinkable—i.e. the dropped cill, the coarse 
deep canopy—suddenly become to all of us desirable? Visual fatigue with what is immedi- 
ately past? Or some Zeitgeist affecting us like mumps? 





Banham 


Doctor Pevsner, I know, also 
hoped to hear more about this— 
at least on its historicist side—in 
the series, and I have alluded to it 
in both 1960/1 and 1960/4, but 
I find that at present it requires a 
different treatment to that available 
in the series; more psychiatry than 
history! 


To come now to the answers to the specific propositions and questions on which 
comment was sought. Casson and Pevsner, replying in short form, made 


valuations of technology that are in direct opposition—one seeing it as 
a stimulant, the other as a restraint—while Richards wrote what amounts to a 


brief essay on the relationship of architecture and technology. 


Casson 

Clearly technology will increasingly impinge upon architecture, but technological habits 
of thought need not be hostile to architectural habits of thought! They are valuable in 
that they needle him along out of the sidings and creeks in which he can become too cosily 
embedded. They are dangerous when they step out of their station and try to usurp the 
supremacy of personal observation. Nothing I fear, or do I hope? will ever destroy the 
occasional waywardness of the creative artist. 


Pevsner 
No—they need not to be hostile. They keep the architect to reason. They eliminate 


Neo-Irrationalism. 
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Richards 

I think there are some wrong definitions in the premises given. The opposition of archi- 
tectural habits of thought to technological ditto suggests an assault by technology on the 
traditional conception of architecture. I don’t believe this is taking place. The relationship 
between architecture and technology has not changed except in the sense that the com- 
plexities of modern technology have created a smokescreen which makes basic architectural! 
principles more difficult to see. But they are not changing. 

What has been happening is not a new habit of thought brought about by a different 
architectural technology, but a habit of assuming that technological values must supersede 
all other values, just because they are technological—a habit peculiar only to scientists, 
and not all scientists at that, but one that has been allowed to create a kind of mystique 
about science which has been accepted by ordinary people without question. 

It is part of this mystique to assume, for example, that a new aeroplane which carries 
you to America a couple of hours faster must be an advance on the last one even if it is 
noisier, less comfortable and less safe—that makes speed into a race which everyone must 
try to win. Anyone who questions the actual gain resulting from those two hours of extra 
speed and thus tries to evaluate speed (standing here for purely technological improvement) 
with other non-technological attributes is regarded as turning his back on progress. 

It is the old question of man’s mastery of the machines that he devises. It is often 
assumed that the test of his mastery is the wonderful things the machines will do at his 
command, whereas in fact the test is whether he knows it when the moment comes when 
what the machine can do ceases to be an asset in terms of real human values. 

The only sense in which technological habits of thought are hostile to architectural 
ditto is that people are perhaps becoming less good at discerning when this moment has 
come and therefore more easily deceived into believing that there is innate progress in the 
maximum use of technology, and that a world (or an architecture) dominated by technology 
is the only one that is ‘modern.’ This state of mind, however, even in relation to archi- 
tecture, has not been produced by any architectural experience of the beneficial effects of 
the technological habit. It has been produced by a number of factors, mostly extraneous 
to architecture. One is the glamour given to technological developments by the press and 
other organs of opinion, who automatically paint a rosy picture of the Brave New World. 
Another is the natural tendency of each new generation to regard the last generation as 
stick-in-the-muds, wedded to the status quo. And all the resources of a science mystique 
are now available to label anyone who does not keep up as not only out of date, but set in 
irrelevant ways. 

An architectural factor that has similarly encouraged the acceptance of science and 
technology as different in kind from what it has been before, as well as different in degree, 
and therefore justified in assuming a new and dominating position, is the nature of the 
evolution of modern architecture itself. The visionaries who were its pioneers were, or 
claimed to be, scientific visionaries, and the arguments they used against whoever was 
unwilling to accept the revolution they preached were scientific arguments. Modern archi- 
tecture is now having to pay the price for using science as an instrument for clearing away 
all sorts of debris that had accumulated round it, the price being that, what everyone 
recognized as architecture having gone, all that is left which people recognize is science. 
The next stage is to make it clear that only the disposable parts of the old architecture 
have gone. Architecture itself has not changed; even if it is invisible because of the dazzling 
effect of the novelties of science. 

To define matters thus is not, it must be made very clear, to reject the contributions to 
architecture of science and technology. Architecture must be fully aware of them for two 
reasons: first because vitality in architecture depends on making the most of present oppor- 
tunities—of exploiting every word of the language that science puts at its disposal. The 
dead periods in architecture have been those lacking in curiosity about what it may not be 
possible to do next-——and, secondly, because one of the functions of science is to bring 
architecture closer to the programme it has to perform. Our awareness and analysis of our 
own needs—and, indeed, our sharper perception of aesthetic values—are a product of 
scientific research. 

But the exp'sitation of the new language provided by science and the exploration of 
the new avenues opened up by it, both in the interest of architecture, are not in themselves 
scientific processes. They need not lead to the assumption that everything scientific is 
necessarily beneficial, nor that everything scientific is relevant to architecture. Because of 
science, architecture will never be the same again. But because of science it need not be 
determined by science—or it is no longer architecture. 

Architectural habits of thought therefore embrace, but without being invalidated by, 
technological habits of ditto. The so-called ‘design team’ is therefore not a substitute for 
the architectural mind, only a mechanism for making sure that the architectural mind is 
fully briefed about science and its obligations. The team is the answer to the complexity— 
not necessarily to any altered value—in modern technology. The visual appearance of a 
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Banham 

Obviously I disagree, even while 
admitting the childishness of much 
of the technological mystique. 
Firstly, I think the sheer weight of 
scientific discovery, technological 
development, new techniques for 
organizing and handling informa- 
tion, the growing quantity of that 
information, the emergence of new 
modes of mobility and congrega- 
tion, add up to a changed situation 
in the qualitative as well as the 
quantitative sense. The relationship 
of architecture to technique is not 
what it was when Choisy’s Histoire 
went to press, nor what it was even 
when Vers une Architecture went to 
press. And incidentally—are the 
increases in airliner speed bought 
at the cost of comfort, quiet and 
safety? As between, say, the Viking 
and the Viscount, they don’t 
appear to be—the latter is, in every 
way, a better aircraft from the 
passenger’s point of view. 

Again; does the press create the 
glamour of technology, or merely 
serve it? 
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scientific determinants. These are the decisions to be taken by the architect, not because 
he is the head of any team, but because the fact of his taking such decisions is what makes 
him the architect. 

Talk of the ‘design team’ thus tends to put the cart before the horse. It tends to assume 
an architect on the same pattern as the traditional member of the profession, to group a 
lot of other people of a more or less scientific kind round him and then to look for arguments 
as to why he should occupy the head. Would it not be more profitable to start with the 
process of design—in all the complexity that modern technological developments have 
brought about—isolate from that process those parts of it where the essential value judg- 
ments take place, and define the new nature of the architect accordingly? 

In the light of the foregoing, my answers to the first question listed must be: 

The hostility is unquestionably there, but instead of accepting the consequent divergence 
between tradition and technology, architecture should regard it as its biggest challenge. 
It has to create a new tradition, that will allow other than technological values to compete 
with modern technology; restore a balance instead of science making all the running. 


building continues to depend on value-decisions which by definition are not identical with Richards continued 





Banham 
It would indeed be much better, 
and I think that (for instance) 
Alloway and Page might be pre- 
pared to accept such a definition of 
‘the architect,’ but it might well 
turn out that these value judg- 
ments were so different in kind and 
background information—ranging 
from basic grouping and _ traffic- 
planning at one extreme to balanc- 
ing out the different relationships 
between glazing and heating 
systems at another, or resolving 
the ratio of applied to integrated 
art-work at yet another— 


On the possibility of a ehanged position for the architeot in a tbat they might still have 


to be made by different men. 


drastically overhauled hierarchy of command in the design team, Casson made pyough by no means com- 


two independent but related comments— 


The prospect is not pleasing and only defensible if we no longer put higher values upon 
our more permanent physical surroundings than we do upon our expendables. These 
surroundings—in the familiar cliché—may accurately reflect the society for which archi- 
tecture is created, but reflecting is a poor and negative exercise. 

It is suggested in the symposium that architecture can be produced by a team of 
specialists in colour, heating, lighting, acoustics and market research working under a 
Leader who may or may not be an architect. The product that in industry results from 
this sort of exercise is the Corn-Flake Packet—efficient, salesworthy, disposable and, to 
me, without any interest or value whatsoever. (In architecture it is epitomized by the 
MOE schools at Wokingham and Worthing which to me are not architecture at all.) 


mitted to the idea of team- 
work as morally or absolutely good, 
I am far from convinced that a good 
design must necessarily bear the 
stamp of a single personality—on 
which point see my remarks below. 


It takes a bold, convinced (or 
complacent?) man to brush off the 
corn-flake packet or ‘other indus- 

trial products like motor- 


Pevsner was equally crisp on this point, while Richards balanced leadership cars’ (ef. Richards, below). 


against vision. 


Pevsner 
The prospect is not only not pleasing, the whole thing is out of the question. 


Richards 


The visual appearance of the building is still what makes it architecture, and still emerges 
as part of the process of analysing and answering its functional needs, however much of 
this is done by science instead of by intuition. Appearance may be dominated by tech- 
nology, but value judgments still have to be made, which a team cannot do. With different 
types of building, perhaps, the element in the team that makes these judgments may 
make them at a different stage (especially if we widen the team, as we should, to include 
the builder and the manufacturer of prefabricated components) and therefore the part of 
the operation that we are accustomed to call architecture may change its nature. But it 
must still happen, it must still (I think) be carried out by one man and that man is the 
only member of the team whose vision, right from the beginning, of the total end product 
is necessary to his job. This vision is more important than ‘leadership’. I might except from 
this certain types of building in which the end product may be an automatic result of a 
scientific process, but this only means that certain types of building may cease to be 
classifiable as architecture. It need not mean, however, that they cease to have visual 
value; they simply join the other industrial products like motor-cars, etc. 





The possibility of a seientifie aesthetic received short shrift from 


One of the great worries at 
the margins of the architectural pro- 
fession is that building design just 
does not match the design of expend- 
abilia in functional and aesthetic 
performance. Admittedly those 
functions and those aesthetics are 
not those of buildings, but the com- 
parison remains damaging. 

Again, it takes a bold, etc., man 
to assert that these things are with- 
out interest or value whatsoever 
(though I note Casson’s defensive 
‘to me.’) To plenty of architects 
and fanciers of architecture, these 
things are of considerable value— 
and if the MOE schools are not, it is 
because their aesthetics lag behind 
their functional . 

And again, if it is admitted that 
buildings are only ‘more permanent,’ 
then it seems unfair to discriminate 
between them and ‘expendables.’ 
They are simply long-term expend- 
ables. 





everyone with the exception of Hastings, whose views are of such a different 
order as to need a different treatment, and are held over to the next page while 
the query on sophistication and self-consciousness produced widely 
diverging views; Pevsner bouncing the question out of court, Casson perishing the 
thought of any more sophistication, with which remarks may be coupled points 
he had raised earlier on design in general, while Richards contributed another 
model essay, this time in defence of increased sophistication. And lastly, as far 
as this part of the argument is concerned, the proposition to separate the rational 
aspects of town-planning from civic design was firmly squelched without any 


serious attempt to answer the ensuing query. 
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Pevsner 
Not on a fully scientific base, but it is true that the architect refuses to accept help, 


when it would be useful to his buildings. 


Richards 
I think the aesthetics of a building can be defined after the event on a fully scientific basis, 


and as science learns more about human physiological and psychological responses more of 
the factors that have hitherto been classed as outside science can be regarded as scientific. 
But in so far as science is concerned with the predictable, there is bound to be a non-scientific 
element remaining in aesthetics—or creative art ceases to exist. 


Casson 
Obviously science can be of help to the architect—he would be foolish to ignore it— 


but I cannot accept it as possible that aesthetics can be put upon a fully scientific basis. 


This point is surely overplayed, but I would be against increasing in any way the self- 
consciousness which is already the architect’s principal failing. 

Nowhere, I suggest, is it made sufficiently clear that there is, in the last resort, no sub- 
stitute for personal judgment and personal observation. I would always trust my own eyes 
rather than the researcher’s questionnaire-form. The latter can be useful—though often, 
particularly in sociology, inevitably un-precise and therefore misleading. By all means let 
us be encouraged to make use of information handed to us, but not at the expense of going 
to look for ourselves. Failing to do this can lead to a version of Russell-Lynes Disease where 
the patient spends so much time training his taste in a subject that in the end he can no 
longer enjoy what he is having trained taste about. 


Richards 
Self-consciousness and sophistication have very little in common. The former is the 


result of everybody knowing (through the printed word and the reproduced picture) what 
everybody else is doing and has done in the past. It is part of the modern world and our 
changed attitude to history springs from it—but it was equally the starting-point of the 
least sophisticated type of nineteenth-century period revivalism. Self-consciousness is the 
more inseparable from the modern processes of creative design because science itself is 
continuing to unveil the mysteries of creative activity and thereby increase our conscious- 
ness of how the process works. In spite of the endeavours of the action painters and others 
to discover territories where unselfconsciousness can still operate, unselfconscious art is 
inevitably on the way out. 

Increasing sophistication about history is partly the result of the continually more rapid 
revolution of the cycle of taste, resulting in a revival of interest in more and more recent 
aesthetic ideals, even nowadays those whose original authors are still extant, and partly 
the result of the historian himself having adopted more scientific methods and being less 
content with the romantic and evocative, so that instead of being ‘one of them’ (i.e. the 
people from whom the creative artist is trying to assert his independence) he has become 
‘one of us.’ The consciousness of history that this sophisticated attitude induces in the 
artist is necessary because, in the new circumstances, it is the means by which new ideas 
are assimilated into an accepted language or idiom; in the days before self-consciousness 
the equivalent means were the evolutionary ones residing in craft traditions and the social 
ones resulting in the leadership of taste by an elite. 


Banham 


Certainly a fully scientific aes- 
thetic is impossible now—but it is a 
thousand-per-cent more possible 
than it was thirty years ago. It is, 
I think, something towards which 
architects should work with peculiar 
determination since it will provide 
the visual designer with the only 
arguments with which he can per- 
suade the tech-men in their own 
language. Consistently with the 
attitude suggested above, I too hold 
that architects must become more 
sophisticated, and accept  self- 
consciousness as a working risk. I 
find myself at one with Richards in 
this matter. 


There remains the Hastings contribution, which is different from the other 
three in that, while using the propositions as a point of departure, it proposes 
only to answer 3 and 1, in that order, in an attempt to get to the heart of the 
ideas underlying the whole series. It is thus most suitable to appear 
at the end of the sequence of replies, both for its aims and content, and as a 
pretext for the series editor to attempt to sum up his own position toward the 


series as a whole. 


The argument goes round and around, but at its hub is the question whether the architect 
should remain building’s Top Person, The alternative, that he should become instead, 
one (perhaps a minor one) of a design team composed not only of organizers and engineers, 
but of specialists in the biological and social sciences, carries with it the tacit assumption 
that the aesthetic issue is now secondary. Or dependent. But what do those who talk about 
‘putting aesthetics on a scientific basis’ really mean? They mean, it seems to me, that 
because late Gothic is susceptible to analysis in terms of the laws-of, therefore the data 
provided by sociological, psychological and technological studies may well produce archi- 
tecture of a sort better than architects can achieve by toiling in the steps of a mistress art. 
A slight misrepresentation, that, but it serves to highlight a fallacy which seems to me to 
dog the scientific attitude—the fallacy that efficiency is a rational end instead of a rather 














lies not in the efficiency it can impart to the machine, but in the passion it inspires in a 
society which owns no other God. Computers are wished on us—I use the term advisedly— 
by people who love computers (the word ‘love’ I also use advisedly). These are not ice-cold 
brains trying to beat sense into fuddy-duddies but mystics pursuing a grail, great lovers 
generously eager to share their mistress with anyone who shows a moment’s weakness. 
More power to them. And to their mistress. Even when accepting the offer to skip into bed 
with the little lady, however, one should remain aware of the nature of the confidence trick. 

The point I am trying to make is that, for the right kind of man, science is a tremendous 
lark. If he is the right kind of man for science he will disguise this lark as a bit of basic 
thinking, but in fact anything productive that comes out of that thinking was put into it 
by him when he found himself in love with the scientific attitude. The consequences for 
architecture of an amorous tangle with this passionate person are great, but this is not 
because rational routines ought to supersede traditional, or scientific, artistic; it is because 
one kind of mad enthusiast is wresting the creative initiative from another kind of less 
mad enthusiast. Both are equally mystics (or lovers), they just happen to have a yen for 
a different kind of mystery. And since the mystery of science has gathered to itself a fabulous 
goodwill in this century, it is sensible to use the goodwill for creative architectural purposes. 

The argument that aesthetics could have a scientific basis can thus mean one of two 
things. It could mean (a) that you can furnish a good reason—afterwards—for making the 
aesthetic decisions you do make. Or it can mean (b) that the scientific attitude to life 
provides a wonderful field for aesthetic exploration. So long as one is quite firm in denying 
technology any monopoly of reason there is every reason during the ‘sixties for aestheticians 
to have fun and games with science (in fact it is their obvious field of operations) and 
exciting new designs for living might well transpire. Only so long, however, as they accept 
science as a stimulus for emotional fun and games and do not commit the basic howler of 
believing they are substituting the rational approach for the creative impulse. 

I have put question 8 first because it affects the way one answers the first question. 
Implicit in the phrase ‘technological habits of thought are hostile to architectural habits 
of thought’ is (I take it) the concept that technological habits are scientific and archi- 
tectural habits aesthetic, hence science and art are in for a tussle. But if there is any sense 
in the answer to 3 it follows that ‘habits of thought’ (an unfortunate phrase really) meaning 
in this context processes of feeling, are creative and thus basically aesthetic, i.e. emotional, 
which means that the distinction is not between art and science (emotion and reason) 
but between one kind of artist and another, or one kind of emotion and another. 

Now, if you are going to say, as you have every right to, that the scientific art represents 
the spirit of the age better than any other, hence scientists should be the artists in charge 
of architecture, then it is obvious that the architect’s position in the design hierarchy will 
be affected. In those circumstances he might well have to step down. This, however, is an 
entirely different thing to saying that ‘the head of the design team cannot be responsible 
for the visual appearance of the building.’ By visual appearance we mean the way the 
article materializes in the physical, i.e. the apparent world. The ergonamist or group 
psychologist might insist that the way the building ‘works’ is more important than the 
way it looks, but all he is then saying is that there are other senses than those of sight by 
which we would judge its ‘appearance.’ As it happens there are, but in man the sense of 
sight is so far in advance of the other antennae of contact that it’s a safe bet that our 
ultimate judgments on the buildings we ‘feel’ will be dictated by this, the most highly 
developed of the tactile senses (so long, that is, as other considerations don’t disturb 
protocol. Aircraft and radios, mentioned by R.B., happen to subordinate the visual to 
other senses—immediately visual aesthetics cease to command first place). 

We now come to the distinction that matters. If the argument that science should 
dominate aesthetics means that we must learn to subordinate visual to scientific criteria 
then it seems to me to be merely warming up an old heresy which amounts to no more 
than maintaining that in building sight is not the most important of the five senses. 

If, on the other hand, it means that science should be permitted in this emergency to 
stimulate new ways of seeing to which tradition (i.e. habit) tends to blind us, then the 
argument seems to me to be not merely sound but stimulating. In that case, however, the 
seer never loses his position as director of operations. You are welcome to call him by any 
name you like, but you will simply be inviting him to exchange functions with the architect. 
Somebody has got to organize the assault on the five senses in the order in which they 
operate and the party who does so is bound to remain the Top Person in building. 

To sum up: what matters to architecture is not the rational content, but the emotional 
head of steam. Scientists have succeeded in working up an impressive head of steam for 
their chosen ark of the covenant and so have acquired the emotional initiative in this 
century. Therefore, architecture not merely should, but must woo science for the right and 
proper purpose of stealing its steam. If, as a side-kick, we get greater efficiency, well that’s 
just swell, isn’t it? 
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unnatural passion (also a rather unnatural fashion). The vital importance of science to-day Hastings continued 


Banham 

In fact, I didn’t mean either of 
these things. By a scientific aes- 
thetic, I meant one that uses, as the 
basis and guide of design, obser- 
vations (made according to the 
normal laws of scientific evidence) 
of the actual effect of certain 
colours, forms, symbols, spaces, 
lighting levels, acoustic qualities, 
textures, perspective effects (in 
isolation or in total ‘gestalts’) on 
human viewers. These are precisely 
the sort of matters that are covered 
by the bibliography to Llewelyn- 
Davies’s paper in 1960/2, and I 
maintain that armed with enough 
information of this kind it should be 
possible for whoever is 
for the visual side of a building to 
produce, say, a church that is more 
likely to produce a sense of spiritual 
elation than physical depression— 
an ability that is manifestly not 
shared by some church designers at 
work at present. I would not dare 
to propose that this was a way to 
produce guaranteed masterpieces, 
but it might well be a way to pre- 
vent guaranteed failures being pro- 
duced with the best will in the 
world by men who insisted on judg- 
ing everything by their own subjec- 
tive responses, supposing them to be 
universal. Nor do I think that this 
cuts out ultimate personal judg- 
ment, but it should get that judg- 
ment out of the fog of ignorance, 
thickened by facts carefully chosen 
out of context, that commonly 
passes for architectural theory to- 
day. 















conclusion 
SCIENCE FOR KICKS? 


As I read the Hastings contribution, it could be read as a 
proposal to play science for kicks. Such a proposal will shock 
and repel a large number of persons inside the sciences, and 
quite a number of persons outside the sciences whose 
theoretical position is based on the idea of science as a tough 
and noble discipline that they themselves do not follow, 
but would if their callings permitted them—that is, they are 
playing science for one sort of kick already. The scientist 
cannot play science for kicks, any more than an architect 
can play architecture for kicks—in either case it is a man’s 
calling, and the sort of calling that is going to absorb most 
of his capacity for solid thinking. What one does for kicks is 
strictly outside office hours, for compensation, stimulation, 
relaxation or whatever. To treat science in this way may be 
one yery proper attitude, in the present condition of archi- 
ture in a technological society—though it is not the only 
one: the science-hobbyist who perfects himself in one small 
sector of applied science or field-work (hi-fi enthusiasts, 
re nara’ geologists) has also made a creative liaison with 

science, though at the manipulative rather than the intel- 
lectual level. 

Science for kicks, as here conceived, is a way of using the 
mind for pleasure, or just the hell of it, in such a way that it 


flourishes, not vegetates. Doing anything for kicks involves, — 


in the first place, a degree of expertise in the relevant ex- 
periences—Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican gave the young 
Joshua Reynolds no lift, but he worked on them till they did. 
The process is cumulative once the initial threshold has been 
crossed: whether you take to it like a duck to water, or have to 
work at it like a Reynolds, the best and most rewarding 
period is the next, in which every increase in expertise brings 
a disproportionate reward in kicks—the more trout you 
fish, the more rock'n'roll you consume, the better it gets. In 
addition, the company of fellow-addicts also brings its 
reward—‘Share a dream with me,’ says the junkie, the jazz- 
fans compare notes deep into the small hours, sharpening 
one another’s appreciation of the art. 

This phase may well be short—as, say, in the case of a 
purely chemical addiction—or it may be long where the skills 
involved are greater than the mere location of a vein and the 
sinking of a hypodermic needle into it, but in either case, 
the destination of the kick-seeker, whether he likes it or not, 
is saturation and tolerance, the condition where he gets no 
further lift: there had to come a time when Berenson had 
rounded up all the available fondo d’oro altar-paintings in 
Tuseany, and the Trecento kick ceased to be life-enhancing. 

The same is true of all finite, simple kick-seeking, but 
science, speaking comprehensively, is neither finite, nor 
simple. Its primary fascination will always be that no man 
can embrace the whole of it, and even in one particular 
field, the limit of research is apt to be advancing faster than 
even the talented amateur can pursue. In Science-fiction, 
which is science-for-kicks in almost its purest form, not 
only do new fields of subject-matter constantly open up for 
exploitation, but old ones are equally constantly being 
revived because they have been extended by new research 
or theoretical revision. The man who has given himself to 
the wonders of science—and let us be honest, science is 
wonder-ful in the derivational sense of the word—is never 
likely to achieve tolerance to its stimulations. 

Now modern architecture, in its most dizzily productive 
phase, from about 1910 to 1927, was doing just this, playing 
science for kicks, surf-boarding the crest of a wave of inven- 


tion, discovery and application that finally broke about 
1980, to be replaced by the second wave of twentieth century 
technical creativity (jets, atomics, radar, rocketry, anti- 
biotics, synthetics, new cosmogenies, etc.) towards the end 
of the decade. But architects had abandoned the surf-ride 
before the wave broke, stood still and had started to take 
science seriously (compare the Gropius of 1980 with the 
Gropius of 1923) and their science-oriented architecture 
began to lose its vitality, as they were overwhelmed and 
submerged from behind by the second wave. 

The reasons are not difficult to see—as was said above, 
science is a whole way of life, and so is architecture as it is 
supposed to be practised to-day. The practitioners of neither 
can play the other for anything but kicks, and for an archi- 
tect to pretend to take science ‘seriously’ is an act of mon- 
strous arrogance. Critics who complain that architects who 
demand fanciful vaults and other ‘science-fiction’ structure 
are being frivolous about science and don’t understand what 
it is all about, are wide of the mark on both counts. The man 
who doesn’t get any kick out of science will, by definition, 
get no kick either from the Twentieth Century which, as 
Hastings observes, knows no other God, and if he doesn’t 
feel the pulse of his time he is clearly unfitted to put up 
monuments symbolizing or otherwise expressing its values. 
The man who plays science for kicks is, in our present situa- 
tion, a life-enhancer, and if he functions in the visual field 
he will be the better able to produce the kind of symbols by 
which we identify ourselves as members of the scientific 
adventure to which we are all committed in our smallest 
acts—such as reading this print, or turning on the light to 
make its reading easier. 

Nor, for reasons outlined above, can it be decently said 
that those who play science for kicks don’t really know what 
it is all about. Admittedly, the kind of expertise needed to 
enjoy the productions and achievements of technology and 
science, and to go on enjoying them, is not necessarily the 
same kind of expertise as that required to create or control 
them, but—in practice—the overlaps are considerable, and 
the connoisseur of space-fiction, for instance, must get to 
know a lot about ballistics, rocket dynamics, gravity, radia- 
tion, planetary atmospheres, galactic structures and cosmic 
dust if he is to get anything like the full value from his 
addiction. Similarly, to get anything like the full flavour out 
of the current vaulting kick, he must eventually master at 
least the outlines of some very complex mathematics. 

The insistence that science must be taken seriously too 
often means that science must be taken owlishly, solemnly, 
reverently—which manifestly is not the way that scientists 
take it, as anyone will know who has heard a Hoyle or an 
Eysenck holding forth on their respective specialities—or 
Buckminster Fuller on his. The man who plays science for 
kicks is committed to a growing enjoyment of a growing 
body of ideas and experience. He is in for life—unless his 
nerve fails. 

It may well be that such a failure of nerve also occurred 
after 1927, and accounts for the tendency, which originated 
about that time, to explain modern architecture in terms of 
its past, not its present. The lesson, in either case, seems to 
be clear—to go on with our scientific surf-ride on which we 
are newly launched, to play it for all the kicks it can produce, 
and stay with it till it is exhausted, instead of trying to 
jump off while we think the going is good and finding our- 
selves at the mercy of the next breaker behind. 


Reyner Banham 
1960 series editor 
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The architecture of power stations—industrial civilization’s largest common artefacts—has been a source of 
apprehension ever since Sir Gilbert Scott’s monumental treatment of Battersea. Nevertheless, the AR was able to announce 
the forthcoming demise of the ‘Brick Cathedrals’ and the first sight of a more open, integrated and honest approach, 
as long ago as R. Furneaux Jordan’s article of April, 1953. 

The propositions made at that time, for a type of power station whose architecture arose from a compact, functional 
disposition of its main machinery in the open air, with the minimum of built shelter needed to protect the staff from the 
elements, may now appear too polemical and diagrammatic a reaction against the Brick Cathedral approach, and only 
one such extreme power station—extreme in its nudity as well as the formality of its plan—has been built. Nevertheless, 
the extreme position adopted in designing Willington A has helped to clear the air and open the way for a more liberated 


Aerial view of 
Belvedere power 
station, Kent, with 
the Thames on the 
right. The turbine 


house is still under 
construction 





conception of power-station architecture, even when most of the machinery is enclosed, and this point can be examined 
in detail on the following pages where Willington, with its Palladian plan and exposed machinery, is seen in company 
with Marchwood, which is slightly earlier in date, and Belvedere, which is later. 

Even where the boilers, turbines, etc., are enclosed—these are all conventional, non-atomic power stations—there is 
now a strong sense that the visible architecture, far from being a monumental composition in its own right, is simply a 
suitable skin drawn over these mechanical parts, and also acknowledges the difference in functions between them, so 
that the boiler installation and the turbine houses can be distinguished even by an outside viewer. 

On the strength of these three designs by Farmer and Dark one can assert, with some confidence, that the architecture 
of power stations has now taken a decisive turn in the right direction, but one very important problem remains still to 
be dealt with. This problem is not initially under the architect’s control, and there is little that he can do about it from 
his side—it is the problem of siting. Because atomic power-stations are news, and because they have usually gone to 
spectacular areas in unspoiled country, their siting has been vigorously discussed, to the exclusion of all other aspects 
of power-station siting. 

But the Central Electricity Generating Board is still committed to a massive programme of investment in conventional, 
non-atomic plant, and because of the need for quantities of water for cooling and the ease of fuel-delivery by water in the 
case of coal-burning stations, conventional power-stations are still being sited on rivers and estuaries, as in the case of 
Marchwood and Belvedere—one on Southampton Water, the other on the Kentish side of the Thames. Both have, in fact, 
found admirers for the visual effect they have on their flat tidal surroundings (witness the air view on this page)—~an 
effect that they are not likely to have had if they had been of the Brick Cathedral type—but not all power-stations are of 
this architectural quality, and there still remain a number of estuaries, and even inland waterways, where proposals to 
build anything at all, let alone power-stations, need to be examined with the utmost care. It is no use protecting our 
scenery against atomic blight, only to have it blighted by conventionally powered plant. 








Wats POUL oe BVA VIOLS 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board 





ARCHITECTS 


FARMER AND DARK 


partners in charge: Frankland Dark (design); Thomas A. Eaton (executive) 





1, WILLINGTON, DERBS. 


Two stations, both coal-burning and each with a 
capacity of 400 megawatts, adjoin each other on the 
same site. Willington A is illustrated here. Willington B 
(see AR Preview issue, January 1960) is under con- 
struction and will be commissioned in November 1961. 

The A station consists of four turbo-alternator sets. 
The boilers are arranged four-square with two pairs of 
turbo-alternators in their turbine houses flanking two 
sides of a square, and air-heaters, dust-collecting plant 
and ducting on the other two sides, the latter connecting 
the boilers with two free-standing reinforced concrete 
chimneys, 425ft. high, one on either side of the station. 

Precipitators, dust-collectors, fans, etc., are fully 
exposed, as also are the transformers associated with 
turbines and plant control. This is an early example in 
Britain of a power station with machinery in the open 
instead of being enclosed within buildings. 

The facing brickwork at low level is a dark purple 
grey with black pointing. Cladding to the main build- 


ings and boiler drum covers is anodized aluminium 


sheeting capped with black eaves flashings. Glazed areas 
have aluminimum bar patent glazing. Colour is used 





1 (top of page), general view of Willington A power station fron 
across the water 


2 (above), the workshop, stores and welfare buildings, and the 
overhead conveyor linking the station with the coal-screening 
plant 
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2, MARCHWOOD, HANTS. 


The station, which has an output of 480 megawatts, is 
on the edge of Southampton Water. It is oil-burning but 
is designed for adaptation to coal if necessary. A single 
building 600ft and 300ft turbo- 
alternators and the boilers, the boiler-house portion being 
33ft. higher than the This building is of welded 
steel frame construction, with hidden bolted joints in the 
which 
set out in alternate 26ft. and 39ft. bays 


long wide houses the 


rest 


main stanchions, are of box section. They are 
Two chimneys 
are symmetrically placed on the far side of the main 
buildings from Southampton Water. 


Up to operating floor level there is a 10in. thick rein- 


forced concrete block wall, and above this cladding of 
aluminium panels backed with insulating board. The 
cladding has a saw-tooth section, designed to use the 


minimum amount of glass but to admit the maximum 


amount of natural light. Roofs are aluminium decking 


Ancillary 
sheeting and roof decking 


buildings are steel framed with aluminium 


Architects in charge: the late Noel Hunter and A 
Murray; assistants, R. Bailey, R. Beckett, A. G. Der 
shire, G. Jones, M. New, A. A. Sharpe, J. H. Voel 
Plant and electrical engineering, CEGB (Southern 
aes 


jects Group). Civil engineering consultants, Sir Will 
Halcro 


w and Partners. 


SOUTHAMPTON WATER 





site plan 


6, the end of the main building, which combines turbine-hous« 
and boiler-house, showing the proximity of Marc! 
station to Southampton Water (the Queen Mary in the | 
ground) 

7, general 
veyvor on 


from the 
precipitators between the 


view of the station 
right and the row of 
building and the two chimneys 


south, with co Col 
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close-up of the end of the main building 
from the south, showing the use of strong 
colour in the cladding, etc 
9, main building (turbine-house side) frorn the 
east, with transformers in foreground and con- 
trol block in the distance on the right 
10, end of main building from the south, look- 
ing towards the link between the boiler-house 
and the turbine-house. On the left, below the 
head of the coal-conveyor, is the workshop and 
stores block. 
11, interior of the turbine-house. 





2, BELVEDERE, KENT 


On the south side of the Thames, across the river from 
the Ford works at Dagenham. The station has an output 
of 480 megawatt with six generating units: four in 
the northern section of the main building, which is 
placed at right-angles to the river, and two in the 
southern section 

The building is steel framed, clad in aluminium in 
three colours: anodized natural silver, pyluminized and 
anodized black. It has large areas of patent glazing and 
a base faced with yellow brickwork 

The control room is in the centre of the main building 
instead of being in a separate structure as at Willington 
and Marchwood. Although the Belvedere station is 
oil-burning, it is designed for adaptation to coal if 


necessary. The oil is delivered in tankers by river 





12. welfare block seen from the west side of the administration block, with water- 
tower and workshops in the distance 
13, the main building from the north (turbine-house side), with the pump-house 


on the left 
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Architect in charge: A. C. Murray; assistants, A 


ton, A. T. Mallock, P. G. Shackleton, A. A. Sharpe, R. C 


} 
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Stride. Plant, electrical and civil engineering, CEG 
(Southern Projects Group). 
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14, corner of the welfare block 

15, end of the main building, with three- 
storey north accommodation block in 
front of it. 

16, foot of circular staircase in entrance- 
hall of administration block 
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1, Durham cathedral seen from the south-east, across the 
river. The houses in front of it (for whose retention the 
article opposite pleads) provide a perfect foil to the great 
building riding above them, and with the cathedral they and 
the houses along the streets leading up the Rock on which it 
stands, create a unity found in few other places. 2, air view 
showing the whole of the Rock, enclosed in a loop of the river. 
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Andor Gomme 


DURHAM ENDANGERED 





It isnot often that THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW devotes an articleto a plea for preservation. 
It is rare that a case for complete preservation can be made out. But the centre of 
Durham, which is threatened by developments now under consideration by the uni- 
versity, is unique, the most perfect—indeed the only—thing of its kind we have. Lincoln 
might once have been another, lesser, such. But Lincoln’s setting has been utterly 
spoiled. Durham is the only one we have left, and we cannot allow it to go Lincoln’s 
way. 

Durham is a most astonishing survival, not only for its assembly of castle, cathedral 
and monastery remaining virtually untouched together on the Rock, but also as the 
single unit of architecturally visible civilization left in a region otherwise wholly cor- 
rupted by industry. Durham is, as one miner put it, ‘the miner’s haven of peace, his 
Mecca’. It is of immense local importance that it should remain so; and the university, 
of all bodies, ought to be the defender of the region’s cultural heritage, not its destroyer. 
And yet Durham is much more than this. For ‘Every cathedral city was designed to be 
a perpetual memorial to the history, continuity, struggle, and, in part anyway, the 
triumph of the Christian Faith, on which European civilization is so largely founded. 
So heightened is this function at Durham by nature of the tremendous setting that the 
question of its mutilation becomes a matter of moment not merely to Durham or 
Britain but to Christendom.”* 

If the university destroys the group of houses threatened by its building scheme, not 
cantina (oscat « Lensatic of tha Power Batten fojors satan ax nets Soa hacieaiine aad epee a 


is now being adopted after no fewer than 25 years of struggle) an evaluation of the city’s architectural-planning : the first essay 
in that appreciation of townscape which has now become more generally recognized. 














only will the county lose the most important of its very few remaining signs of urban 
civilization, part of what is in fact the only extensive collection of Georgian architecture 
surviving for miles around; but much of the spiritual and physical presence of one of 
the world’s greatest buildings will be taken away. 


Although Durham is in danger 
the danger is not spectacular— 
no one wants to pull down the 
cathedral: but, perhaps, for that 
reason, it is all the greater. When 
an immense power station was pro- 
posed at Kepier, only a mile from 
the centre of the city, the effect it 
would have on the life and appear- 
ance of Durham was obvious—at 
least to the handful of people who 
eventually defeated it: an aston- 
ishing modern variation on the 
David and Goliath theme. The 
present threat has few of these 
dramatic possibilities: it is less 
obvious, less known and _ less 
talked about; and yet for all that, 
it is essentially even more pene- 
trating and aims even more 
directly at the heart of the great 
creation that Durham is. 

The threat comes from the 
university, which already owns 
and occupies most of the buildings 
on the Rock on which the cathe- 
dral stands. The intention now is 
to demolish a whole group of 
these, eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century domestic buildings, none 
more than 200 yards from the 
cathedral and some that are 
almost its nearest neighbours, and 
to replace them with largish 
blocks of college buildings. The 
result will be to alter permanently 
and disastrously the setting of the 
cathedral, and its physical and 
spiritual relationship with its 
dependent city and county. 

Jurham is one of the great 

experiences of Europe: an ex- 
perience that begins with the 
tremendous display of cathedral 
and castle that one sees from 
almost any direction as one 
approaches the city, continues 
through the sense of majesty 
given by the great buildings 
crowning the closely built streets 
of the medieval town, and cul- 
minates in the near perfection of 
their setting on the Rock itself. 


[continued on page 403 
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On the plan below of the central ee of Durham—the Rock—the numbers in red correspond to the photo- 
graphs on the pages following. The hatched area is that threatened by the university. 
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DURHAM: A PROGRESS UP THE ROCK 5 (below), the western towers of the cathedral suddenly revealed 


as one turns the corner of Owengate. 


loobbecd bell 
se 1° 


Below and overleaf (6-14), the sequence of views disclosed as one 
moves along South and North Bailey, Durham’s best street, 
which curves along the length of the peninsula. 





og 


1, the castle keep rising above the houses in Owengate. 
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9-13 (left) and 14 (below): continuing the sequence of views 
obtained while moving along the Bailey. Whatever the variation 
in size of the houses, the scale, both in mass and detail, is always 
right. This is vernacular street architecture at its best. 


15, at the top of the Bailey: the litile open space, of great value in the townscape, 
the east end of the cathedral. 
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16, St. Mary-le-Bow and North Bailey seen from Dun Cow Lane. 

















17, 


18, delicate detailing typical of Durkam’s eighteenth-century houses. 
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DURHAM: A PROGRESS UP THE ROCK 


below and overleaf (19-23): another sequence showing the views 
disclosed as one moves from Saddler Street to Palace Green. 19, 
Saddler Street looking south. 20, North Bailey from the corner 
of Owengate. 21, Owengate looking south-west. 22, the sudden 
appearance of the cathedral from Owengate. 





DURHAM: A PROGRESS UP THE ROCK 


24, the final episode in the sequence of views (see previous page) 
obtained while climbing up to Palace Green: the explosion of 
space at the top, with the cathedral seen across the Green. 


27, Dun Cow Lane from North Bailey. These are among the houses 


threatened by the University’s building project. 


24, the Castle keep seen across Palace Green, looking north. 
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29, the remarkable restraint of the Victorian buildings in Owengate. 





from the openness of the Green down again into Owengate: 25, the 


corner of the Green; 26, Owengate looking north-east. 30, houses in North Bailey that now form part of St. Chad’s College. 
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A 
26 
Sketch plan of Owengate. The numbers 
correspond to photographs on the preceding 
A pages. 


25 
continued from page 398) 

The Rock is a narrow pear-shaped peninsula, almost 
surrounded by a horseshoe bend of the River Wear, 2. 
Its banks are precipitous and deeply wooded, but on 
the top is an almost flat plateau, and here stand the 
castle, the cathedral and monastery, the cathedral’s 
domestic buildings, and all along the east side, the 
long curving street of houses, colleges and churches, 
marking the limit of the outer castle bailey and now 
called the North and South Bailey. 

Even from a great distance the scale of the cathedral 
and castle makes a direct and unforgettable impact. 
Closer views reveal all the dramatic possibilities of the 
site: from the west the cathedral seems to rise sheer 
out of the forest; from the south-east, 1, it rides 
magnificently above a line of gabled backs, whose 
irregular seemliness makes a wonderful foil, informal 
and modest, to the great architectural force of the 
cathedral. Any larger or more formal building in the 
foreground, and the scene would be entirely ruined. 
Among the streets of the old city the sudden appear- 
ance of castle or cathedral above or among the small- 
scale vernacular is even more dramatic and exciting, 
revealing thrilling contrasts of scale which in no way 
disrupt the intimate harmony of the union, 3. And to 
look at a street like Owengate under the great mass 
of the castle keep, 4, or suddenly revealing the towers 
of the cathedral, 5, is to realize that these streets 
succeed so perfectly in their function as a foil precisely 
because they do not make pretensions to architecture 
themselves, leaving all the display and grandeur to the 
greater buildings and thus making the experience of 
them in their setting all the more impressive and 
telling. These streets seem to have just happened; but 
in the event no conscious design could improve on 
their unaffected simplicity. 

The Bailey, the long narrow curving street running 
the length of the peninsula, is the best street in Dur- 
ham and one of the best of its kind in England. 
Approaching from the south-west across Prebends’ 
Bridge, where one is apparently in the depths of the 
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country, one meets the street announcing itself directly 


with the plain eighteenth-century Water Gate, 6, 
immediately curving away to the north in a thoroughly 
urban way, 7. Then for the whole length of the 
peninsula there is virtually nothing to jar: always the 
scale, both in mass and in detail, is exactly right: the 
larger buildings do not overpower, nor the smaller 
ones seem trivial. It is the English vernacular street 
par excellence, where the designs of individual houses, 
varied though they are, are kept subservient to the 
needs of the street as a whole and the more important 
things that it serves. 

Half-way along the character suddenly changes, 9: 
the narrowness of the street gives way to a sense of 
space, while with wonderful, if possibly unconscious, 
tact the three- and four-storey level drops to two, the 
drop in height beautifully showing off the little church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, 10, and coinciding with the east 
end of the cathedral itself. This little open space, 15, 
is immensely important, and so is the design of the 
houses around it. Their quiet restraint not only allows 
the church to have a certain dignity of its own, 16, 
but is the perfect foil to the great Gothic display of 
the Nine Altars, giving an effect of grace which would 
be totally ruined by the intrusion of any large build- 
ing. Only the incongruous Tudorism at the corner of 
Dun Cow Lane sets something of a jarring note: here 
a simpler building would certainly be an improvement, 
but even so, the scale is right and a great deal could 
be done simply by painting out the applied woodwork. 

The northern part of the street has been to some 
extent spoiled by the gap in front of Hatfield College 
on the east side, though the retention of the high wall 
on the frontage still gives a valuable containment to 
the street. It remains a remarkable collection of 
eighteenth-century domestic architecture, 17, finished 
with the characteristically delicate detailing of Dur- 
ham, 18—a group whose loss would be most serious. 
Finally, the street drops down into Saddler Street, 13, 
14, and with a more bustling pattern of styles ushers 
in the business of the commercial city, a transition at 
once straightforward, simple and natural. 

To walk along the Bailey is to experience directly 
the harmony which comes in a street of individually 
built houses, provided only that each has the benefit 
of a sense of tact in its designer, a sense of its place in 
relation to the whole. But much more astonishing is 
the approach to the cathedral from the north, Saddler 
Street, the only public road on to the peninsula, climbs 
steeply, 19, and then divides, 20. The narrow little 
street to the right is Owengate, still steep but now 
curving mysteriously. At first the view is completely 
closed, 21, but then the curve turns the other way, 
giving a sudden glimpse of the western towers of the 
cathedral, 22. Still the view is confined until, at the 
top of the rise, there is an explosion of space into the 
great flat expanse of Palace Green, with the whole 
length of the cathedral now displayed, 23. For all the 
variation in style and height of the buildings, the effect 
is anything but casual. Note, for example, how the 
tall house beyond the half-timbered one needs its 
height to act as a firm ‘hold’ to the view of the towers. 
The narrow curve of the gateway street is the perfect 
lead-in to the glorious architecture on Palace Green. 
The effect is both subtle and profound, a sense that all 








the buildings belong together in a most intimate 
union, an effect of civilization and order achieved not 
imposed. It depends entirely on the relation of build- 
ings to spaces and of different kinds of space to one 
another. (These relations remain important as one 
moves in the opposite direction from the openness of 
the Green, 24, down into Owengate, 25, 26.) 

This is the heart of Durham as it is now, and there 
is no more exciting or moving piece of town design any- 
where in the country. It is against this that the univer- 
sity’s intentions must be judged. The proposal is to 
demolish the north-west side of Owengate (perhaps 
leaving the somewhat uncharacteristic half-timbered 
house), and to replace it with new buildings containing 
sets of students’ rooms. Later the whole of the west 
side of North Bailey, as far south as the Cathedral, 
and including the vitally important Dun Cow Lane, 
27, is also to go and the site to be redeveloped in a 
similar way. 

The result will be to wreck for good the subtle 
relation between the great formal buildings and the 
informal houses in the streets that lead to them and 
act as their foil and grounding. For any new buildings 
on this scale will be bound to create a new formal 
element in the scene; and so the dramatic impact of 
cathedral and castle will be tragically lessened. It is a 
real, and an essential, merit of these small buildings 
that their architectural qualities are humble and 
restrained ones. In no way do they compete; they 
prepare. Owengate as it is in its almost jumbly state, 
28, is the kind of perfect foil which no large building 
could possibly be. In fact the arrival of more architec- 
ture on the Rock would be as fatal as the arrival of 
more fake architecture (of which there are one or two 
examples already). No architect could honestly, 
genuinely, produce the harmony of contrast which 
exists already: the motley that Durham has is the 
most astonishing stroke of good fortune and of the 
tact of earlier builders: it cannot be planned for.* 

Moreover, though the Rock has been the centre of 
the university for over a hundred years and must 
naturally remain so, there is very little room there for 
any further expansion: the bulk of new buildings must 


*Except conceivably by commissioning a different architect to ‘design « each 

te small unit, a procedure which would no doubt hardly commend itself 
to the university, and would, as the contriving of something uncontrived’, be 
only too liable to result in a bogus romanticism. 
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go outside it, simply because the peninsula is so small 
and so largely taken up with the cathedral, the castle 
and other colleges there already. Obviously the univer- 
sity wants as little dispersal as possible; but some is 
inevitable, a fact which has been recognized in the 
building of the St. Mary’s College, Grey College and 
the new science departments south of the river. Since 
the amount of space that can be made by the present 
proposals is so limited, and the amount of harm which 
will result so great, surely it is best to let well alone. 
Distances in Durham are in any case very small; and 
there are sites along the new inner city road and else- 
where which urgently need to be redeveloped and could 
suitably become college quarters where there is plenty 
of space to house new buildings without cramping. 

Nevertheless, there seems no reason why the exist- 
ing houses on the Rock shouldn’t themselves be 
adapted as rooms for a limited number of students. A 
very few might well be replaced, such as the architec- 
turally weird concert hall in North Bailey and the 
gloomy, if remarkably restrained, Victorian-board- 
school-Gothic offices at the bottom of Owengate, 29, 
though even this has a humility which it would be 
difficult to recapture in a new building. For the rest 
they surely can and ought to be restored (if they are 
in bad condition the fault lies with the university, 
which has owned them for years); conversion should 
not be an impossible task, and it is certainly one 
which should be put in hand rather than the univer- 
sity’s present proposals. The example is only a few 
yards away, for in the North Bailey itself, some 
similarly threatened houses have been and are now 
being turned into college rooms. They are the excellent 
row opposite the east end of the cathedral, 30, which 
have, without too much difficulty, become an integral 
part of St. Chad’s College, which, while a part of 
the university, is in some respects autonomous. 
Perhaps even more to the point are the restorations 
recently completed in Magdalene Street, Cambridge, 
by David Roberts (see AR, June 1959). Here internal 
courts were cleared of clutter and made into common 
gardens (as could suitably be done behind the houses 
in North Bailey), and another fine row of vernacular 
buildings converted into very attractive students’ 
rooms. This is the proper answer for the Durham 
houses as well. 
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Wallpaper and Fabric Showrooms, London, W.1! 





architects: Slater and Uren (assistant, and interior co-ordinator: Geoffrey Holroyd). 


interior designers: Beverley Pick Associates. 


The Sanderson Building in Berners 
Street, W.1, which is further described 
and illustrated on pp. 420-421, is 
primarily devoted to the sale and 
display of wallpapers and furnishing 
fabrics. Architects and __ interior 
designers alike had, therefore, to 
envisage a building in which numerous 
strongly patterned surfaces (the 
samples of the products on display) 
would compete with one another, and 
with the architecture of the structure 
itself. One solution might have been to 
create a design whose architectural 
elements were strong enough to master 
this competition (a very tough assign- 
ment), another might have been the 
creation of an architectural back- 
ground of complete neutrality. The 
final solution tends toward the latter 
decision, with the important proviso 
that the visitor coming into the 
pbuilding is prepared for the visual 
richness within by some powerfully 
decorated surfaces in the entrance 
area, and is saved from being over- 
whelmed when he is inside the display 
areas by vertical and other spatial 
penetrations on a scale unique in 
recent British commercial architecture. 
1, a close-up section of the glass and 
: marble mosaic by Jupp Dernbach 
I, Mayen on the wall which wraps round 
: 4 from the central court into the outer 
HAN vita: 





lobby of the main entrance (see page 
421) and flanks the entering visitor 
with a zone of visual sparkle. 
2, view from the stairs of the second- 
floor display area, down towards the 
entrance stair-well with the garden 
court beyond the far windows (the 
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Patrick Reyntiens—a detail giving a 
sample of the different qualities of 
transparency is seen in 5. 

4, the intricate fabricated sub- 
structure of the main staircase—as 
will be seen, the hardwood treads are 
sufficiently highly polished on_ all 
sides for their lower faces to reflect 
the Cardinal Red of the stair carpet. 
6, screens for displaying wallpaper 
and fabrics in the first-floor, two-storey 
display area. 

7, alternative method of display used 
in areas with normal ceiling-heights. 
8, display frame for showing draped 
fabrics against panels of wallpaper. 
9, a detail of this frame, showing its 
‘floor’ of hardwood = slats, _part- 
covered with grey plastic, black satin- 








11,12 








finish tubular uprights and brass feet 
Three of these stands are used 
floor display area, carry their 


wn spot-lighting and car e e 
if necessary 
10 iding screens on overnhe 
runner io displaying Walipaper 
with large-scale patterns that cann 
be appreciated in the norma ize 
imple—the two abstract desigr e¢ 
here are by Le Corbusier 

11, 12, general views of disp 
reception areas on upper floor he 
Ing overa llluminatior ol gener 
display areas, and more varied light 

In specia!i areas 

13, double-height display area, w 
high-level bridge. in that part the 
building which spans acro beh 
the garden court (visible in the |} 
ground of illustration 9, p. 421) 

14. view into the entrance hal! fr 


the outer lobby. Although the 
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panel above the doors makes the two 
spaces visually continuous, the outer 
lobby is piiysically separate from the 
interior and acts as an airlock to 


prevent the dissipation of too much 


interior heat. 

15, turned clear plastic doorknob on 
the main entrance doors—a wooden 
version of the same shape is used on 
staff entrances, etc., elsewhere in the 


building. 
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Now that it is apparently possible to 

tive the 
only objects exhibited at the Design 
De- 


clearer 


letter of the ruling that 


Centre are eligible, this year's 


sign Centre Awards give a 


picture than ever of the preoccu- 


pations of the guardians of British 
taste. As ever, the emphasis is on 
domesticity—the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Elegance award went to a 
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set of Spode tableware, 1 (only 
part of the range is shown here), 
designed by Neal French and David 
White ; in addition there were the 
usual plates, dishes and mugs in 
ceramic and plastic, and a set of 


saucepans by Judge, 2, designed by 


for their 


DRU, which were praised 

freedom from ‘inappropriate styling,’ 
but need the knobs on the lids have 
been quite so pseudo-industrially 


> (The American magazine 


massive 


Industrial Design has also queried 
these knobs.) 
3. even more indicative of pre- 


occupations of the day was the selec- 


tion of an Atlas lamp-standard, 


Richard Stevens, for an 


de signer, 


award and a commendation 


warn 


the same standard will be found in 
the article that begins opposite, and 
no more eed be said here on the 


subject 


@ and §, trend spotters may like to 
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“y 


reflect on the juxtaposition made 
here by inverting a triplet light- 
fitting (Atlas again, and also de- 
signed by Richard Stevens) with a 
set of glass vases designed by R 


for General Electric 


(though 


Stennet-Wilson 


all in thickish tinted glass 
the lamp-shades are also available in 


reflect a) 


clear). Both appear to 

extremely slo penetration of Eng- 
lish design by Scandinavian influ 
ence, at a time her most trend 
spotters would have said the Scan- 
dinavian desig as losirg ground 


ee 
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Review 
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(Clyde Manufacturing 


(seven 


Net’ 
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* Vision 


Co.—a second award to the same 
manufacturer for a similar material) 
designed by F. G. Hobden, has a 


sufficiently marked character to 


stand out from the others and de- 


serve special mentior 
9, finally, this Brownie 44A camera 
(Kodak ; Kenneth Grange, consult- 


raises some of the embarrass- 


ant) 
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NEW LAMPS IN OLD 8ST 








CHELSEA’S 15-FT. ‘SPECTRES’ AND THE PROBLEMS THEY I 


The lamp-post in the residential street is perhaps the object that brings the problems of industrial design most , 
man. Many boroughs, for one reason or another—most of them good—are at present engaged in replacing old lamp 








a hin aren tent ers tina ee en mp-posts: 
they are seldom informed or consulted about them. ie 


The author of the article below, in discussing this problem, draws attention to the bad relations that can ensue be 
one hand and officials and councillors on the other when new lamp-posis of poor design are simply imposed on 6 le , 
example the borough of Chelsea, where the process of replacing the lamp-posts in the residential side-eteots is now 
unfortunate results visually owing to the poor design chosen, to the widespread discontent of residente—and indeed 
recent questions about Chelsea’s lamp-posts in Parliament, where the new ones were described as ‘specires.’ 










What is being done to Chelsea is of more than parochial interest, not only because it aptly illustrates » ganecal th at 


because the residential side-streets of Chelsea have a unity and charm that is a national loss if they suffer das 
Chelsea streets is the more bewildering and to be regretted because the borough council have already relighted | 
tamo-sects whih-~4t net Menl-—aap ols Ser bother ein aE nie See Seas ney Sele : 


Street lighting is a subject which has 
often of recent years, especially in cities 
and most of all in London, produced 
almost as much heat as light. Its provision 
is a local government function paid for out 
of the rates, vested in the Highways Com- 
mittee on the technical advice of the 
borough engineer, who may have as much 
as half his salary paid by the Ministry of 
Transport in respect of his road duties. 
But the loan sanction for a lighting scheme 
is granted by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, and as the Town and 
Country Planning Development Order, 
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1950, exempted lamp-posts from planning 
control along with other street furniture, 
there is obviously plenty of room for 
trouble, especially in boroughs where the 
engineer and surveyor likes things his own 


have so far been centred on the lighting 
of the ‘A’ (that is, the main) traffic routes. 
Here the most vocal party is the driver of 
car, bus or lorry, who reasonably dislikes 
the abrupt changes from orange to blue, 
yellow or white lighting which he may have 
to adjust himself to in the course of a short 
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NEW LAMPS IN OLD STREETS 
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CHELSEA’S 15-FT. ‘SPECTRES’ AND THE PROBLEMS THEY ILLUSTRATE 


The lamp-post in the residential street is perhaps the object that brings the problems of industrial design most closely home to the ordinary 
man. Many boroughs, for one reason or another—most of them good—are at present engaged in replacing old lamp-posts with new, and 
far too often the result is an affront to the eye; it is also an affront in another sense to those who have to live with the new lamp-posts because 
they are seldom informed or consulted about them. 

The author of the article below, in discussing this problem, draws attention to the bad relations that can ensue between residents on the 
one hand and officials and councillors on the other when new lamp-posts of poor design are simply imposed on a locality. He takes as an 
example the borough of Chelsea, where the process of replacing the lamp-posts in the residential side-streets is now going forward, with 
unfortunate results visually owing to the poor design chosen, to the widespread discontent of residents—and indeed of many others, witness 
recent questions about Chelsea’s lamp-posts in Parliament, where the new ones were described as ‘spectres.’ 


lamp-posts which—if not ideal—are of a far better standard of design than those now being installed in the side-streets. 


Street lighting is a subject which has 
often of recent years, especially in cities 
and most of all in London, produced 
almost as much heat as light. Its provision 
is a local government function paid for out 
of the rates, vested in the Highways Com- 
mittee on the technical advice of the 
borough engineer, who may have as much 
as half his salary paid by the Ministry of 
Transport in respect of his road duties. 
But the loan sanction for a lighting scheme 
is granted by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, and as the Town and 
Country Planning Development Order, 
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1950, exempted lamp-posts from planning 
control along with other street furniture, 
there is obviously plenty of room for 
trouble, especially in boroughs where the 
engineer and surveyor likes things his. own 
way. 

Most of the controversies in London 
have so far been centred on the lighting 
of the ‘A’ (that is, the main) traffic routes. 
Here the most vocal party is the driver of 
car, bus or lorry, who reasonably dislikes 
the abrupt changes from orange to blue, 
yellow or white lighting which he may have 
to adjust himself to in the course of a short 





drive. He is more concerned with the 
quality and angle of the lights than the 
appearance of the lamps and standards. 
But now many London boroughs have re- 
equipped their ‘A’ roads and are turning 











scientious metropolitan borough council 
about to fulfil its statutory duty of relight- 
ing its ‘B’ streets according to modern 
standards: any large lighting scheme is a 
long, arduous and expensive business. The 
council will almost certainly have to select 
(or commission) designs in keeping with 
every variant and mixture of architecture 
from the most florid six-storey Victorian 
to the plainest two-storey eighteenth and 
twentieth century terraces. The police 
want the side-streets brightly lit for the 
easier detection of burglary and brothels. 
Commercial interests plump for ‘an air of 
brightness and commercial well-being’ in 
central London, to quote from the draft 
practice notes of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Joint Standing Committee 
(standardization of street lighting). The 
British Standards Institution recommend, 
in para. 302 of their code of practice for 
lighting ‘B’ roads, a mounting height of 
15 feet; this makes it less likely for lamps 
to be damaged by high removal vans and 
fire engines, but it also ensures that with- 
out proper screening they will glare 
intolerably into the first-floor bedrooms of 
houses in narrow streets. However, the 
recommendation also allows tolerances of 
plus one and minus two—the latter only 
to be used when special circumstances 
render a 15-foot mounting height imprac- 
ticable. Ratepayers on the other hand, 
when not in their cars, often prefer their 
side-streets discreetly, romantically lit by 
old-fashioned gas-lamps which enhance the 
charm and thus the value of their property. 

Finally, the council will be confronted 
by the alternatives of gas and electricity, 
of tungsten, sodium, fluorescent or mer- 
cury vapour, and by a large choice of 
commercial street lamp designs in con- 
crete, steel and aluminium, some of them 
on the approved COID list and some not, 
and with a price range of under £30 a piece 
to over £100, And they will (or should) 
know that most designs and equipment are 
liable to be improved or superseded while 
the scheme is being carried through. 

There are, therefore, three main con- 
siderations of cost, efficiency and aesthetics 
which, of course, interact on each other. 
Unless the rates go up spectacularly or the 
lamps don’t give light, the council will 
probably get by on the first two without 
much difficulty. It is on the ‘amenity issue’ 
that the trouble arises, as many of us are 
already aware from reading our daily papers. 
Residents not only pay the rates and elect 
the councillors, they have to live with their 
street lamps, and in many London streets 
at very close quarters, too; so it is only to 
be expected that they will have some 
interest in what the lemps look like. On 
the other hand, a council has a duty to 
light the streets, and if lamps are not being 
bought off the peg (they almost always are, 
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unless the council is courageous enough to 
convert some of the old ones) the borough 
engineer, if (as is usually the case) there is 
no borough architect, will have to produce 
a design, or a designer from outside will 
have to be commissioned, and what 
happens if people in the borough take a 
strong dislike to the design?! It is one of 
those delicately balanced situations 
between governors and governed which 
abound in British democracy. 

Fairly obviously, there are two politic- 
ally possible ways of approach here for a 
borough council. They can say: ‘We are 
the council; we have a statutory duty to 
perform; these are the lamps which, for 
excellent reasons, we are putting up. . .’ 
and let their ratepayers lump it. If they 
sit tight, resolutely sticking together and 
weathering any storms (hoping no doubt 
their electors have short memories) they 
will probably get away with a fait accompli. 
The other, more democratic, way is to give 
the citizens some say in the type and 
design of lighting most appropriate to their 
borough. The Marylebone Borough Council, 
for instance, went to the length of putting 
up three different types of lamp outside the 
Town Hall and inviting citizens to ballot 
for their choice (as it turned out, the pre- 
ference was for the most expensive); they 
have also gone to great trouble in con- 
verting old lamps in back streets. The 
Westminster City Council put up no fewer 
than seven different ‘B’ road lamps which 
could be seen lighting Abbey Orchard 
Street off Victoria Street, although these 
were put up primarily for councillors to 
look at and by the time the public was 
aware of their presence the choice (not a 
very happy one) had been made. After 
protests in Blackheath, Greenwich Borough 
Council announced publicly that concrete 
lamp-posts in certain streets would be 
taken down again and replaced by a design 
approved by the residents, who must, how- 
ever, bear the extra cost (Daily Telegraph 
of December 8, 1959). There are, therefore, 
some borough councils which no one can 
accuse of not taking into account the rate- 
payers’ views. 

On the other hand there are many whose 
policy seems to be quite the opposite, and 
in order to show what tends to occur in 
such boroughs and the frustrations which 
the citizens are made to suffer, the follow- 
ing detailed account is given of recent 
happenings in Chelsea, a borough at present 
engaged in relighting the whole of its 
‘B’ streets. Chelsea Borough Council has 
chosen its new lamp-posts with an absolute 
minimum of publicity and has then gone 
half-heartedly and disingenuously through 
some of the motions of giving the citizens 





1 We hear for instance that in Clerkenwell ay cotnton 
was 80 against the council’s choice that the new 
lamps were down oe = and the old ones — back 
and converted to 





a chance to criticize without, it would 
seem, the least intention of allowing 
criticisms to bear any fruit. The trouble 
this sort of thing has given Chelsea 
Borough Council should be an object 
lesson to other councils, though, of course, 
of all the Metropolitan Boroughs, Chelsea 
is the one they should be able to lock to 
for a lead on matters of aesthetics and 
amenity. 

Chelsea, it must be noted in passing, is a 
berough in which one party has almost 
immemorially had complete control of the 
council. When, after the war, the spirit of 
the times being what they were, the 
vestiges of an opposition made themselves 
felt (a notoriously bad housing record 
needed looking at), the council’s Standing 
Orders were revised, as has been done by 
other councils, with the not surprising 
result that the minority found it almost 
impossible to be effective. This is very 
noticeable at council meetings, which are 
virtually proceedings for rubber-stamping 
decisions reached in secret by committees. 
Standing Orders have been used to rule 
out of ord+r any discussion in full council 
of the residents’ dissatisfaction over the 
new lighting scheme. Chelsea also has a 
borough engineer who, judging by the tone 
and style of his correspondence, is of the 
authoritarian variety. In such a council as 
this (the LCC is the classic example, of 
course) it is virtually impossible for the 
ordinary citizen to get any matter of 
public interest raised in full council. 
Councillors who are appealed to pass com- 
plaints to the appropriate committee; as 
far as the residents are concerned the rest 
is silence. 

Around August Bank Holiday last year 
citizens of Chelsea, who have a good many 
late Georgian and early Victorian side- 
streets to be proud of, were surprised and 
in general pained to see going up in the 
streets near the Embankment new street 
lamps like those shown in 1. These, made 
by GEC, are hexagonal post-top lanterns 
glazed with white morocco (translucent) 
glass—four figured panels and two ribbed 
panels—containing two 40-watt ‘warm 
white’ fluorescent tubes, mounted on GEC 
tapered octagonal steel columns. These are 
painted with a gloss aluminium finish, and 
they cost, as the council has publicly 
admitted, £75 to £80 per lamp,though from 
another council statement they may cost 
as much as £90. The estimated cost of 
relighting with these lamps the ‘B’ roads 
in a borough with just over 50,000 resi- 
dents is £158,000.2 

A lot of people took an immediate and 

[Continued on page 415 





Sopot oon pat ban te 
of and ‘B’ roads was 
£216,000, and the scheme has been described by a spokes- 

man for the contractors as ‘one of the largest street lighting 
coutunene over plneed tn Gade eoumity.” 
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»-post used for the 





When new lamp-posts are criticized 
it is often suggested that no better 
designs are available on the market. 
In the case of Chelsea’s lamps this 
is certainly not so. Although im- 
provement is stil] needed there are 
pow some reasonably good designs 
available and some of these are 
shown below and on the next 
page as a reminder. These are all 
of the standard 15 ft. height, but 
if councils would lower the height 
where the architectural scale re- 
quires it, as suggested in the 
accompanying article, manufac- 
turers would no doubt meet the 
demand. 





thin wher wade by Abacus Engineering 
ed by D. R. Mellor). B, in prestressed 
rete (made by Anglian Building I's 
lucta te dl hu then wn collaboration 
with Kenneth Boyd 
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charm and thus the value of their property. 

Finally, the council will be confronted 
by the alternatives of gas and electricity, 
of tungsten, sodium, fluorescent or mer- 
cury vapour, and by a large choice of 
commercial street lamp designs in con- 
crete, steel and aluminium, some of them 
on the approved COID list and some not, 
and with a price range of under £30 a piece 
to over £100. And they will (or should) 
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no borough architect, will have to produce 
a design, or a designer from outside will 
to be commissioned, and what 
happens if people in the borough take a 


abound in British democracy. 

Fairly obviously, there are two politic- 
ally possible ways of approach here for a 
borough council. They can say: ‘We are 
the council; we have a statutory duty to 
perform; these are the lamps which, for 
excellent reasons, we are putting up. . .’ 
and let their ratepayers lump it. If they 
sit tight, resolutely sticking together and 
weathering any storms (hoping no doubt 
their electors have short memories) they 
will probably gct away with a fait accompli. 
The other, more democratic, way is to give 
the citizens some say in the type and 
design of lighting most appropriate to their 
borough. The Marylebone Borough Council, 
for instance, went to the leng.h of putting 
up three different types of lamp outside the 
Town Hall and inviting citizens to ballot 
for their choice (as it turned out, the pre- 
ference was for the most expensive); they 
have also gone to great trouble in con- 
verting old lamps in back streets. The 
Westminster City Council put up no fewer 
than seven different ‘B’ road lamps which 
could be seen lighting Abbey Orchard 
Street off Victoria Street, although these 
were put up primarily for councillors to 
look at and by the time the public was 
aware of their presence the choice (not a 
very happy one) had been made. After 
protests in Blackheath, Greenwich Borough 
Council announced publicly that concrete 
lamp-posts in certain streets would be 
taken down again and replaced by a design 
approved by the residents, who must, how- 
ever, bear the extra cost (Daily Telegraph 
of December 8, 1959). There are, therefore, 
some borough councils which no one can 
accuse of not taking into account the rate- 
payers’ views. 

On the other hand there are many whose 
policy seems to be quite the opposite, and 
in order to show what tends to occur in 
such boroughs and the frustrations which 
the citizens are made to suffer, the follow- 
ing detailed account is given of recent 
happenings in Chelsea, a borough at present 
engaged in relighting the whole of its 
‘B’ streets. Chelsea Borough Council has 
chosen its new lamp-posts with an absolute 
minimum of publicity and has then gone 
half-heartedly and disingenuously through 
some of the motions of giving the citizens 
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a chance to criticize without, it would 
seem, the least intention of allowing 
criticisms to bear any fruit. The trouble 
this sort of thing has given Chelsea 
Borough Council should be an object 
lesson to other councils, though, of course, 
of all the Metropolitan Boroughs, Chelsea 
is the one they should be able to lock to 
for a lead on matters of aesthetics and 
amenity. 

Chelsea, it must be noted in passing, is a 
borough in which one party has almost 
immemorially had complete control of the 
council. When, after the war, the spirit of 
the times being what they were, the 
vestiges of an opposition made themselves 
felt (a notoriously bad housing record 
needed looking at), the council’s Standing 
Orders were revised, as has been done by 
other councils, with the not surprising 
result that the minority found it almost 
impossible to be effective. This is very 
noticeable at council meetings, which are 
virtually proceedings for rubber-stamping 
decisions reached in secret by committees. 
Standing Orders have been used to rule 
out of order any discussion in full council 
of the residents’ dissatisfaction over the 
new lighting scheme. Chelsea also has a 
borough engineer who, judging by the tone 
and style of his correspondence, is of the 
authoritarian variety. In such a council as 
this (the LCC is the classic example, of 
course) it is virtually impossible for the 
ordinary citizen to get any matter of 
public interest raised in full council. 
Councillors who are appealed to pass com- 
plaints to the appropriate committee; as 
far as the residents are concerned the rest 
is silence. 

Around August Bank Holiday last year 
citizens of Chelsea, who have a good many 
late Georgian and early Victorian side- 
streets to be proud of, were surprised and 
in general pained to see going up in the 
streets near the Embankment new street 
lamps like those shown in 1. These, made 
by GEC, are hexagonal post-top lanterns 
glazed with white morocco (translucent) 
glass—four figured panels and two ribbed 
panels—containing two 40-watt ‘warm 
white’ fluorescent tubes, mounted on GEC 
tapered octagonal steel columns. These are 
painted with a gloss aluminium finish, and 
they cost, as the council has publicly 
admitted, £75 to £80 per lamp,though from 
another council statement they may cost 
as much as £90. The estimated cost of 
relighting with these lamps the ‘B’ roads 
in a borough with just over 50,000 resi- 
dents is £158,000.2 

A lot of people took an immediate and 
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When new lamp-posts are criticized 
it is often suggested that no better 
designs are available on the market. 
In the case of Chelsea's lamps this 
is certainly not so. Although im- 
provement is still needed there are 
now some reasonably good designs 
available and some of these are 
shown below and on the next 
page as a reminder. These are all 
of the standard 15 ft. height, buat 
if councils would lower the height 
where the architectural scale re- 
quires it, as suggested in the 
accompanying article, manufac- 
turers would no doubt meet the 
demand. 


A Sin steel (made by Abacus Engineering 
designed by D. R. Mellor). B, in prestressed 
concrete (made by Anglian Building Pro- 
ducts; designed by them in collaboration 
with Kenneth Boyd). 
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1, the much-criticized new pattern of lamp-post now being erected by the borough council in the residential side- 





streets of Chelsea. Rigid insistence on a height of 15 ft. a considerable increase over the old gas-lamps —-means 


that the light shines direct into bedroom windows. The council will not commit itself to screening the back panels. 


2, the lamp-post used for the ‘pilot scheme’ in Chelsea Manor Street —not a street that allowed clear judgment of 


the effect of the new lighting in Chelsea’s smaller-scale Georgian streets, 3, the old and the new: the Victorian gas- 


lamps that are being replaced by the taller lamps in the background. 
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4, the bracket lamp in the Chelsea borough council's ‘pilot scheme” The untidy wiring and switch-box would be 


even more offensive on the small house front than on this building on which the design was tried out. 5, wall bracket 
as erected in Shawfield Street: the standard lantern mounted on a crude telescopic bracket. 6, another Chelsea bracket 


lamp, again with a crude attachment to the wall supplemented by wire stays. 


Three more 


posts. in steel 
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strong dislike to the new street lamps and 
wrote to the council and to the papers 
saying so. In fact the protests have gone on 
continuously ever since. To their surprise, 
they were blandly informed by councillors 
and officials that their protests were late 
in the day. They had had ample time to 
criticize the design of the new strect lamps: 
two years according to some councillors, 
one year according to letters over the Town 
Clerk’s signature. They were told that a 
‘pilot scheme’ of twenty-one new lamps, 
including some on wall-brackets, had been 
put up in Chelsea Manor Street ‘to test the 
opinion of residents,’ and the ‘pilot 
scheme’ had been fully publicized; ‘after 
thoroughly investigating the various types 
of equipment available the type now 
selected was considered the most suitable 
both from an aesthetic and a practical 
point of view.’ And anyone who thought 
the lamps were awful for Chelsea's streets 
had had all the time in the world to say so. 

This might seem on the face of it to be 
a tolerable example of democracy in 
action, even if the council’s notion of ‘full 
publicity’ turns out to be recording their 
decisions in the Minutes (available to rate- 
payers at the public library or for a sub- 
scription of 30s. a year) which information 
was reproduced in the West London Press, 
an excellent local paper with a circulation 
of about 5,000. But anyone who did take 
the trouble to go to Chelsea Manor Street 
(a wide street running oddly enough 
beside the Town Hall—one of the reasons 
the council chose it—and consisting of a 
hotchpotch of modern buildings, flats, 
bank, cinema, public baths, vehicle repair- 
shops, London Electricity Board) to look 
for himself could not help being struck 
by one obvious fact: the ‘pilot scheme’ 
lamps, 2, are quite different from the lamps 
now going up in the borough’s side-streets. 
True they are of the hexagonal post-top 
variety, but the design is in every way 
lighter and less coarse in detail, and they 
aren't topped by what the Minister of 
Works has called in public ‘replicas of 
dustbins.’ The ‘pilot scheme’ lamps con- 
sist of Revo lanterns, on Lucerna tapered 
tube aluminium columns, with white opal 
glass giving a diffused, less glaring light 
from the fluorescent tubes. Although this 
glazing is more expensive, the overall cost 
per lamp is understood to be not more 
than £50 complete. 

Petitions were handed in from several 
streets, a vast number of letters and teie- 
phone calls poured into the Town Hall, and 
eventually in October an attempt was 
made to justify the scheme in a Works 
and Highways Report to the full council.® 
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scheme,” een by both the 
Royal Fine Art Commission the Chelsea Society, had 
incurred no adverse also stated that the ‘pilot 
scheme’ was ‘put into operation in the Autumn of 1957° [sic] 
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Among other odd assertions, this replace- 
ment of one manufacturer's lamp by 
another’s at roughly double the price is 
airily described in the report as ‘slight 
modifications.’ The council show no sign 
of realizing that to invite ratepayers to 
give an opinion of a lamp that is not in 
fact being used, and then to put up another 
type on which they don’t invite any 
opinion, is somewhat disingenuous. It may 
be connected with the fact that the Council 
Minutes show that the design of the ‘pilot 
scheme’ lamps was submitted to the Royal 
Fine Art Commission (at the Commission's 
suggestion) and the Chelsea Society for 
comment, and both of them were very 
uncomplimentary about it. It is interest- 
ing, too, that the earlier Minutes describe 
the purpose of the ‘pilot scheme’ as ‘to 
ascertain the effect of the equipment’ 
without anything “about ‘testing the 
opinion of residents.’ To anyone checking 
back, this can hardly fail to give the 
impression of an afterthought resulting 
from the large number of protests.* 

Compared with the actual design of the 
standard lamps now being put up in 
Chelsea, for which so far no designer has 
been named and which do not appear in 
the current GEC catalogue, this bit of 
council double-talk may seem insignificant. 
But to the ratepayers who have looked 
into the business a bit more closely a 
certain pattern begins to emerge. In these 
smali residential streets the mounting 
height of the new lamps is a sore point, 
because as well as being higher than the 
old gas lamps the glare from vertical 
fluorescent tubes is thrown sideways full 
into first-floor bedroom windows and not 
down on to the pavement. 

Vigilant residents looked up the BSI 
Code of Practice and, on enquiring at the 
Town Hall about this, had letters over the 
signature of the Town Clerk (and even of 
the Mayor) stating that the 15-foot mount- 
ing height ‘is a Ministry of Transport 
regulation, and a council spokesman 
repeated this in a statement to the local 
paper. The borough engineer in a letter to a 
resident’s solicitor flatly contradicted his 
committee chairman by saying he does not 
propose to screen any lights, only to be con- 
tradicted again by a letter over the Town 
Clerk’s signature which takes refuge behind 
‘after the lamp has been put into lighting 
and an opportunity afforded to judge its 
effect’ (what was the ‘pilot scheme’ sup- 
posed to be for?) ‘the question of screening 
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even more offensive on the small house front than on this building on which the design was tried out. 5, wall bracket 
as erected in Shawfield Street; the standard lantern mounted on a crude telescopic bracket. 6, another Chelsea bracket 


lamp again with a crude attachment to the wall supple mented by wire stays. 
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strong dislike to the new street lamps and 
wrote to the council and to the papers 
saying so. In fact the protests have gone on 
continuously ever since. To their surprise, 
they were blandly informed by councillors 
and officials that their protests were late 
in the day. They had had ample time to 
criticize the design of the new strect lamps: 
two years according to some councillors, 
one year according to letters over the Town 
Clerk’s signature. They were told that a 
‘pilot scheme’ of twenty-one new lamps, 
including some on wall-brackets, had been 
put up in Chelsea Manor Street ‘to test the 
opinion of residents,’ and the ‘pilot 
scheme’ had been fully publicized; ‘after 
thoroughly investigating the various types 
of equipment available the type now 
selected was considered the most suitable 
both from an aesthetic and a practical 
point of view.’ And anyone who thought 
the lamps were awful for Chelsea’s streets 
had had all the time in the world to say so. 

This might seem on the face of it to be 
a tolerable example of democracy in 
action, even if the council’s notion of ‘full 
publicity’ turns out to be recording their 
decisions in the Minutes (available to rate- 
payers at the public library or for a sub- 
scription of 30s. a year) which information 
was reproduced in the West London Press, 
an excellent local paper with a circulation 
of about 5,000. But anyone who did take 
the trouble to go to Chelsea Manor Street 
(a wide street running oddly enough 
beside the Town Hall—one of the reasons 
the council chose it—and consisting of a 
hotchpotch of modern buildings, flats, 
bank, cinema, public baths, vehicle repair- 
shops, London Electricity Board) to look 
for himself could not help being struck 
by one obvious fact: the ‘pilot scheme’ 
lamps, 2, are quite different from the lamps 
now going up in the borough’s side-streets. 
True they are of the hexagonal post-top 
variety, but the design is in every way 
lighter and less coarse in detail, and they 
aren’t topped by what the Minister of 
Works has called in public ‘replicas of 
dustbins.’ The ‘pilot scheme’ lamps con- 
sist of Revo lanterns, on Lucerna tapered 
tube aluminium columns, with white opal 
glass giving a diffused, less glaring light 
from the fluorescent tubes. Although this 
glazing is more expensive, the overall cost 
per lamp is understood to be not more 
than £50 complete. 

Petitions were handed in from several 
streets, a vast number of letters and tele- 
phone calls poured into the Town Hall, and 
eventually in October an attempt was 
made to justify the scheme in a Works 
and Highways Report to the full council.® 
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incurred no adverse criticism. It also stated that the. “pilot 
scheme’ was ‘put into operation in the Autumn of 1967’ [sic] 
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Among other odd assertions, this replace- 
ment of one manufacturer’s lamp by 
another’s at roughly double the price is 
airily described in the report as ‘slight 
modifications.’ The council show no sign 
of realizing that to invite ratepayers to 
give an opinion of a lamp that is not in 
fact being used, and then to put up another 
type on which they don’t invite any 
opinion, is somewhat disingenuous, It may 
be connected with the fact that the Council 
Minutes show that the design of the ‘pilot 
scheme’ lamps was submitted to the Royal 
Fine Art Commission (at the Commission’s 
suggestion) and the Chelsea Society for 
comment, and both of them were very 
uncomplimentary about it. It is interest- 
ing, too, that the earlier Minutes describe 
the purpose of the ‘pilot scheme’ as ‘to 
ascertain the effect of the equipment’ 
without anything ‘about ‘testing the 
opinion of residents.’ To anyone checking 
back, this can hardly fail to give the 
impression of an afterthought resulting 
from the large number of protests.* 

Compared with the actual design of the 
standard lamps now being put up in 
Chelsea, for which so far no designer has 
been named and which do not appear in 
the current GEC catalogue, this bit of 
council double-talk may seem insignificant. 
But to the ratepayers who have looked 
into the business a bit more closely a 
certain pattern begins to emerge. In these 
small residential streets the mounting 
height of the new lamps is a sore point, 
because as well as being higher than the 
old gas lamps the glare from vertical 
fluorescent tubes is thrown sideways full 
into first-floor bedroom windows and not 
down on to the pavement. 

Vigilant residents looked up the BSI 
Code of Practice and, on enquiring at the 
Town Hall about this, had letters over the 
signature of the Town Clerk (and even of 
the Mayor) stating that the 15-foot mount- 
ing height ‘is a Ministry of Transport 
regulation,” and a council spokesman 
repeated this in a statement to the local 
paper. The borough engineer in a letter to a 
resident’s solicitor flatly contradicted his 
committee chairman by saying he does not 
propose to screen any lights, only to be con- 
tradicted again by a letter over the Town 
Clerk’s signature which takes refuge behind 
‘after the lamp has been put into lighting 
and an opportunity afforded to judge its 
effect’ (what was the ‘pilot scheme’ sup- 
posed to be for?) ‘the question of screening 
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will be considered.’ Recently the committee 
decided to ‘postpone any action (on 
requests for screening) for a period of six 
months when they anticipate the scheme 
will be complete. Then there are the two 
councillors who wrote to residents imply- 
ing that the Royal Fine Art Commission 
approved the design of the ‘pilot scheme’ 
when in fact they severely criticized it; 
the official version sent out from the Town 
Hall in answer to all those who wrote says 
‘The Royal Fine Art Commission were 
consulted as to the scheme for the main 
roads and the side-streets and their views 
were taken into consideration’ and can 
some of them be blamed for interpreting 
this as approval? 

All these are small points, but to the 
ordinary resident (and a very large number 
have protested in every way they can 
think of) they seem to add up to either 
intentional or unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion of the lighting scheme to the rate- 
payers who are footing this substantial bill 
(the loan won’t be paid off till 1974) as 
well as suggesting a standard of council 
accuracy more worthy of some backwoods 
rural district than a Metropolitan Borough. 

This dismal business is given a touch of 
farce by the council’s design for a wall- 
bracket lamp for the mews and narrower 
side-streets of Chelsea.5 The idea of 
brackets is sensible, for economy, . for 
traffic safety and for preserving the 
character of small streets. But the bracket 
lamp proposed—one was put up in Godfrey 
Street ‘experimentally’ after some per- 
suasive personal visits by the borough 
engineer in quest of the necessary way- 
leaves—was simply the lantern of the 
standard lamps ponderously planted on a 
lumbering steel bracket which, as some- 
one observed, might have looked all right 
on a very large battleship. This picturesque 
equipment, which was blessed by a Royal 
Academician, was revealed after some 
probing to have been thought up by some- 
one in the borough engineer’s office (some 
very good designers live in Chelsea). A 
deputation from Godfrey Street Residents’ 
Association was told this, when they went 
to voice the general dislike in the street of 
the bracket design and to ask for a better 
one. They were told too, that the brackets 
had already been ordered (though even 
here the committee and the officers contra- 
dicted each other on details, in writing). 

Apart from being clumsy and incon- 
gruous in a narrow street of basically two- 
storey late Georgian terrace houses, the 
design was obviously too heavy for houses 
fronted with brick that in some cases 
hasn’t been touched since the 1820's, 
when the street was built. The only con- 
cession offered was to shorten the arm of 
the bracket by a foot from about 2 ft. 6 in. 
~ SAR, February i , 














to bring the lantern nearer to the wall— 
@ concession more apparent than real as 
the bracket, 5, is telescopic and one which 
went nowhere in dealing with the simple 
objection that the whole thing was out of 
keeping and out of proportion. 

So now the council has put up standards 
in this hitherto charming street, one of the 


streets in other parts of the borough. 
Apart from this inappropriate wall 
bracket and an apparently improvised 
version for corner sites put up at the 
junction of Lawrence Street and Upper 
Cheyne Row, 6 (an ingenious borough 
engineer's special this one), Chelsea’s 
council seems to have left out of their 
calculations any idea of accommodating 
their lighting scheme to the special 
character of the small side-streets which 
comprise at least one quarter of the 
borough. ‘Asa matter of policy’ they have 
refused to consider any variant of the 
15-foot standards with their glaring fluor- 
escent light which, as many people have 
already remarked, are so much more suc- 
cessful at floodlighting the fronts of the 
houses than illuminating the roadway; 
traffic in these streets at night is almost 
entirely residential just because they are 
so narrow. They have scouted all sugges- 
tions of converting the existing elegant 
12-foot gas lamps, 3, to electricity for the 
small streets, mainly on the grounds that 
they are all corroded at the base, though 
there is no evidence that they have 
followed the example of other London 
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boroughs and tried to salvage enough of 
the gas lamps for the 40 or 50 streets con- 
cerned and convert them to electricity so 
as to preserve the character of the parts of 
Chelsea people come from all over the 
world to see. (It is interesting to note, 
however, that gas bracket lamps on the 
Cremorne Estate have been converted to 
electricity, if only experimentally.) Resi- 
dents have even been told that conversion, 
which it has been established can be done 
for about £6 per lamp, would be more 
expensive than new lamps at £80 or so! It is 
not difficult to deduce a reason other than 
pure regimentalism for this inflexibility. 
The council have published the information 
in their Minutes that next year the borough 
engineer’s department proposes to take 
over the maintenance of the street lighting 
from the London Electricity Board, and 
the fewer the types of lamp, the cheaper 
and less skilled the staff needed to look 
after them, with less visible impact on the 
rates (the gas lighting would now be run- 
ning at an estimated annual £34,000, 
whereas at rates obtaining in November, 
1956, the annual estimated cost of the new 
electric lighting is £388,000. But, says the 
council, in 1974, when the loan is paid off, 
this will be reduced by £18,000 a year— 
ratepayers naturally hope that the value of 
the £ won’t go down too much by then). 

Anyone reading the evidence offered by 
the Chelsea Borough Council representa- 
tives to the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Greater London can hardly 
help being struck by the readiness of this 
small borough (which might, under any 





radical reorganization of metropolitan 
boroughs, be absorbed into Fulham, Ken- 
sington and Westminster) to take on any 
and every local government function— 
planning, education, health, and, of course, 
street lighting maintenance. The rigid, 
inappropriate and pretty expensive re- 
lighting scheme which is being forced on 
the ratepayers can then be seen as a 
prestige move in Chelsea’s fight for auto- 
nomy. However much one may applaud 
the motive, one can only deplore the 
methods. Some people may even feel that 
if the presentation of the lighting scheme 
is typical of the local government they 
are going to get, being part of Fulham 
or Westminster might have its points. 
The moral of all this is that as long as 
provision of street lighting is considered 
primarily as a road engineering matter, 
English towns and boroughs will continue 
to be defaced by inappropriate street lamps 
in the name of efficiency and ‘cheerfulness’ 
by councillors without the aesthetic judg- 
ment to stand up to the advice of tech- 
nicians. As the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government has acknowledged 
responsibility for advising local authorities 
on the preservation of buildings and on 
urban tree planting, it should also assume 
responsibility for trying to guide them on 
aesthetics of street furniture, especially 
lighting. The present Minister of Transport 
has been a Parliamentary Secretary to a 
Minister of Housing, and when he has 
some respite from his traffic preoccupations 
he raight well be sympathetic to such a 


proposal. 
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STUDENTS’ HOSTEL, PRINCES GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.7 
t(RCHITECTS: RICHARD SHEPPARD, ROBSON AND PARTNERS 


Weeks Hall is the first hostel to be built in Princes linked with future developments through the glass- 
Gardens as part of the residential precinct for the fronted staircase and lift tower. 
students of the Imperial College of Science and Tech The ground floor contains the common and dining 


nology. It is designed as a separate building but will be rooms, assembly hall, conference room and offices, In 
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and tried to salvage enough of 

lamps for the 40 or 50 streets con- 

and convert them to electricity so 
preserve the character of the parts of 
people come from al! over the 

see, (It is interesting to note, 

that gas bracket lamps on the 
Cremorne Estate have been converted to 
electricity, if only experimentally.) Resi- 
dents have even been told that conversion, 


after them, with less visible impact on the 
rates (the gas lighting would now be run- 
ning at an estimated annual £34,000, 
whereas at rates obtaining in November, 
1956, the annual estimated cost of the new 
electric lighting is £88,000. But, says the 
council, in 1974, when the loan is paid off, 
this will be reduced by £18,000 a year— 
ratepayers naturally hope that the value of 
the £ won’t go down too much by then). 

Anyone reading the evidence offered by 
the Chelsea Borough Council representa- 
tives to the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Greater London can hardly 
help being struck by the readiness of this 
small borough (which might, under any 





radical reorganization of metropolitan 
boroughs, be absorbed into Fulham, Ken- 
sington and Westminster) to take on any 
and every local government function— 
planning, education, health, and, of course, 
street lighting maintenance. The rigid, 
inappropriate and pretty expensive re- 
lighting scheme which is being forced on 
the ratepayers can then be seen as a 
prestige move in Chelsea’s fight for auto- 
nomy. However much one may applaud 
the motive, one can only deplore the 
methods. Some people may even fee! that 
if the presentation of the lighting scheme 
is typical of the local government they 
are going to get, being part of Fulham 
or Westminster might have its points. 
The moral of all this is that as long as 
provision of street lighting is considered 
primarily as a road engineering matter, 
English towns and boroughs will continue 
to be defaced by inappropriate street lamps 
in the name of efficiency and ‘cheerfulness’ 
by councillors without the aesthetic judg- 
ment to stand up to the advice of tech- 
nicians, As the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government has acknowledged 
responsibility for advising loca! authorities 
on the preservation of buildings and on 
urban tree planting, it should also assume 
responsibility for trying to guide them on 
aesthetics of street furniture, especially 
lighting. The present Minister of Transport 
has been a Parliamentary Secretary to a 
Minister of Housing, and when he has 
some respite from his traffic preoccupations 
he might well be sympathetic to such a 


proposal. 
























» 1, the hostel from Princes 
Gardens. 

2. close up, u ith the 

entrance hall and 

staircase and glazed lift 

tower on the left. On the 

right are the assembly 

hall and conference room 

on the ground floor and 

study-bedrooms on the 


upper floors. 








STUDENTS’ HOSTEL, PRINCES GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.7 
ARCHITECTS: RICHARD SHEPPARD, ROBSON AND PARTNERS 


Weeks Hall is the first hostel to be built in Princes linked with future developments through the glass- 
Gardens as part of the residential precinct for the fronted staircase and lift tower. 
students of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- The ground floor contains the common and dining 


nology. It is designed as a separate building but willbe rooms, assembly hall, conference room and offices. In 


Students’ Hostel, 
London, 8.W.7 


3, 4, inside a typical 
study-bedroom. 

5, the assembly and 
conference room on the 
ground floor, with the 


dining room beyond. 
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cd Ad upper floor plan 


ground floor plan 


the basement are the heating plant, housekeeper’s room 
and four study-bedrooms. The other study-bedrooms 
are grouped in sets of eight on each of the first to eighth 
floors, each set sharing a kitchen, bath, shower and two 
w.c.’s. On the ninth floor is the warden’s flat. 

The structure is basically three reinforced concret 
cross walls supporting precast prestressed floors, which 
vives complete freedom from columns and projecting 
cladding is 


beams. External precast concrete units 


faced with Cornish granite and Norwegian quartz. The 
reinforced concrete structure is ¢ Xpose d at ground floor 
and penthouse levels, where Cornish Lee Moor sand was 
used in the mix to give 


The cill 


better weathering properties 


horizontal units also form the 3 ft. high 


back-up walls to meet the fire regulations. These units 


sit on the edge of the structural floor slab and the 


vertical units are notched into them above and below 
There are no bronze cramps as in traditional claddin 
fixing. The units are profiled so that they restrain eac! 
key them 


flank walls have 


other and bronze bolts or dowels into the 





structure. The in-situ concrete project 


ing nibs at floor levels on which the L-shaped horizonta 
units sit. The vertical units in turn rest on these and are 
prevented from falling outwards by the horizontal unit 
on the floor above. 

The elliptical secondary stairs were precast in flights 
and bolted direct to the floor slabs. The 
teak 


studv-bedroo 


windows are Burma untreated externally and 


oiled internally. All other windows are metal 


dark 


paint | 


blue-grey. Internally, the structural walls ane 


columns are smooth concrete. Ground floor brick-worl 
is fair faced, flush pointed and painted gloss white 
Woodwork is polished beech. The study-bedrooms 
plastered and painted white, but occasionally a colour 
is used on one wall. Each room has a built-in wardrol 
and cupboard unit made of polished beech. A precast 
terrazzo window seat is fitted with a 


heater below it 


which blows 


The lift 


warm air up through slots in the bach 


is in a steel cage fixed in the main staircase 


well and glazed with polished wired plate glass 
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OFFICES AT BILLINGHAM, 
co. DURHAM 


{IRCHITECTS: 
{RCHITECTURAL 
DEPARTMENT OF ICI LTD. 


6. the west elevation. The building is 
ventilated mechanically and the 
windows, which are of aluminium alloy 
vith teak outer frames, are locked shut 
except for cleaning. Cladding is 
Portland stone and Westmorland riven 
slate ‘tiles’ which have been cast with 
the precast spandrel panels and 


bolted between structural mullions. 
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upper floor plan 
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ground floor pian 


This eight-storey block with a partial ninth floor 
above the general roof level is for the Billingham 
Division of ICI Ltd. The 285 ft. long building is 
designed on a 4 ft. 6 in. module, so that two modules 
give approximately a 9-ft. room. Flanking a central ser- 
vice core are 6 ft. wide corridors opening into 17 ft. deep 


rooms, which are on the perimeter of the building. A board 
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room and two conference rooms are on the top floor. 
The structure rises from a 3-ft. reinforced basement 
floor acting as a raft. The basement walls are 12 in. 
reinforced conerete. Floors are built up of precast 
units spanning 24 ft. Internal partitions are of brick and 
plaster, painted. Offices have linoleum floor covering 


and perforated metal acoustic ceilings. 
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LEEDS 
CROSSLEY EXPERTS WELCOME 





CONTRACT INSTALLATION PROBLEMS coneee 

Crossleys are always glad to meet architects and DUBLIN 

clients at the early planning stage of any project. 

F dies : GLASGOW 

Particular preferences in colour and design, 

installation requirements and technical problems NEWCASTLE 

can all be freely discussed with the Crossley 

Designers and sales staff at both the Halifax MANCHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM 








and London Studios. 
Carpets specifically designed as a result of these 


consultations will then be supplied through 






usual trade sources. 







JOHN CROSSLEY &SONSLTD., 
DEAN CLOUGH MILLS, HALIFAX 


Famous for fine carpets since 1803 
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Working all day under artificial lighting was not very comfortable. It ' 

life that much more difficult... and the job suffered. Never mind 

was easily remedied. They fitted some unitux Translucent Sheeting 

roof above his bench—and now he works in natural light. It wasn't any 

trouble. The beauty of uniux is that it can be supplied to match the 

UNILUX is made by a member-company of the U.A.M. Group profile of any standard roofing. That way it provides a perfect weatherproo 

a name synonymous with “better building”. The “U.AaA.m. GROUP ° 

fit, and unitux allows 85% light transmission. 
INFORMATION BULLETIN” is published every two months to ; 

unitux is fire-retardant, durable, strong, easy to work and easy to fix. It is 


keep you informed of the Group's activities. May we add your 
name to our Mailing List ? unaffected by weather and climatic conditions and needs no maintenan 


* 
U n i ux the Best in Translucent Sheeting 


U.A.M. PLASTICS LIMITED - TOLPITS - WATFORD - HERTFORDSHIRE .«- Telephone: WATFORD 


A Member of the VOT Gr fC 













Wallpaper and fabric showrooms, London, W.1 
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4 
showrooms. There is 34,000 sq. ft. of retail showroom area 
on the first, second and third floors, with some of the display 
areas running through two storeys. The remaining floors are 
devoted to offices. The showroom interiors are described in 
n detail in ID on pages 405-409. 
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ground floor plan 
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implies, 
though 


The miscellany 


include 


name 


subjects which marginal to 


EXHIBITIONS 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
I respect William Fagg’s expert 
knowledge of African tribal art, but 
I am puzzled by his attempt to use 
Epstein’s collection of tribal and 
archaic sculpture as a weapon against 
some of the best artists of our time, and I 
am surprised that Basil Taylor should have 
followed his lead. 

William Fagg says in introduction 
to the catalogue of the Arts 
exhibition that the collection has been put 
the 


his 
Council 


on view primarily as ‘a comment on 
little understood relationship between so- 
called “ primitive” art and 
twentieth-century Europe,’ but I don't see 
how he can « xpect members of the public 
better understanding of the 
relationship them 
( xample s of one side of it. His tendentious 
remarks on the subject were a pretty poor 
comparative group of 


to obtain a 


simply by showing 


substitute for a 
twentieth-century Kuropean works. 

One of his statements, reflecting on the 
collection itself, seems to me to be a choice 
example of the 
against the amateur: ‘the desire,’ he writes, 


professional in action 


‘to represent adequately the balance and 


intensity of E.pstein’s interests has often 


been allowed to override considerations 


which would 


of ethnographical purism, 


greater weight in an exhibition of 
On a 
this was a fancy 
saving that some of the exhibits 
fakes, but he later on that ‘a 
pieces aroused enough doubt to lead to 


earry 
tribal art 
thought 


per se. first reading, I 


that way of 
were 
says few 
and as this presumably 


fakes 


what 


exclusion,’ 
that the 


lmagine 


their 


were weeded out, 
the first statement 


that 


mcans 
I can t 


might because 


mean. Is he 
of the items are much less fine than 
that the collection is not ‘ethno- 
graphically pure’? I don’t think he can 
mean anything quite as ridiculous as that. 


Perhaps such terms as ‘unidentified tribe’ 


saving 
Sarre 


othe rs 


and ‘no obvious stylistic features’ which 
appear in the catalogue are code-words for 
probably not genuine.’ If so, why should 
works of doubtful authenticity help us 
to arrive at a better understanding of 
the relationship between tribal art and the 
art of twenticth-century Europe ? And if, 
as he contends, Epstein apprehended ‘the 
real nature of tribal sculpture more pro- 
foundly perhaps than any other artist of 
our time,’ was his understanding intensified 
by these doubtful or ‘impure’ works ? 


With regard to Fagg’s contention that 


of course, an 
architecture, 


that of 





1 


one that will 
vital to it 


miscellany 
nevertheless 


architectural 
are 


Epstein made better use of his appreciation 
‘perhaps any other 


Basil 


reads 


of tribal art than 
twentieth-century 


of the show, 


artist,’ Taylor, 


in his review into it 
everyone 
to read that 
from Epstein, who used the qualities of 
tribal art ‘sensibly,’ whatever that may 
mean, ‘the kind of twentieth-century art 
them 
the 


what Fagg would like 


exactly 


into it, and agrees apart 


modelled most immediately upon 


and which made them accessible to 


modern spectator cannot match them in 
expression This, if I may 
say so, puts Basil Taylor in a very curious 


or presence.’ 
position, for he is saying, in effect, that 
Epstein is a greater artist than Picasso, 
He knows better than this, and I'm sorry 
that he has allowed himself to be jockeyed 
into such a position by an ethnographical 
purist. 


If there is a special point to be made 


— = — wv 


A Member of the COTY Group of C 


about the Epstein collection it is that 
when a creative artist turns collector he is 
in a somewhat stronger position than the 
wealthy amateur or the average museum 
official to rely on his personal judgment, 
and Fagg seems to be endorsing this view 
when he says that ‘in general it must bi 
said that a great sculptor’s appreciation of 
the 
has in this case proved an almost unerring 
guide,’ and I 
declaration that the group of Fang heads 
and the 
the world. It was exciting to see the rang: 
the 


within a convention rigid enough to have 


artistic sincerity in work of others 


can well believe his 


most important inh 


figures is 


of variations achieved by carvers 
led to monotony in less warm and inven 
tive hands. Each piece seems to add to the 
the although 


there were some larger and more dominat- 


force of convention, and 


ing pieces from other tribes, including on 
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X to stimulate a fresh approach 


vinyl wall tiles to permanent decoration... 

















Marleymura.. . wall tiles of vinyl. . . attractive, distinctive, 
pleasantly colourful, clean— and tough. 

In new buildings and the reconstruction of old, Marleymura 
ends the monotony of large wall surfaces. Resistant to grease 
and acid; condensation reducing; easy to fix to any wall 
without any special surface: easy to clean, easy to maintain 
in beautiful condition. Simple washing keeps them bright and 
new and a lustrous sheen can be given to them with Marley 


Superwax. 


























MARLEYMURA tile sizes 


The actual dimension of each tile is 12” x 544” which permits any 
design to be used while still maintaining an equal 4” framed spacing 
between tiles. 


MARLEY - SEVENOAKS - KENT ~- Sewenoaks 55255 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 251 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
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BP chose... 


Copperad 


for their new headquarters 


This conference room at BP House shows the good Architects: Messrs. Joseph, F'/F.R.1.B.A. 
use of unobtrusive COPPERAD Convector heating Heating Engineers: Young, Austen & Young 
(specially picked out in white to indicate location). 
Being an integral part of the building, it wastes no 
space. As dampers are fitted to each unit, temperatures 
can be varied to personal taste. 
Over 1,000 units have been installed to give 
a natural healthy atmosphere by warmth with 
air movement. 
economical heat at the normal point of loss 
on the outside wall. Copperad Ltd. Colnbrook Bucks 
Telephone : Colnbrook 2521 
Telegrams : Copperad Colnbrook 
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the 


“nose ol 


with 


masks 


demonstrative 


of the huge Baga dance 


beautiful and 
increase,’ the Fang pieces generated mort 
power as a group than any ther section of 
the show. 

The Dan mask illustrated here, 1, 


Is SO 


near to being a portrait that I have the 
fecling that I’ve seen the girl herself 
somewhere. It made a striking contrast 
to the masks of the neighbouring Ngere« 
tribe whose more radical abstractions 
Summon up fierce and sinister presences, 
Sut no doubt I would realize that they 
are not in the least fierce or sinister if I 
knew more about them, so I had better 














move on, 

But to the 
recent paintings by Francis Bacon at the 
Marlborough Gallery 


familiar but far from safer ground. There 





move on to exhibition of 


is to get on to more 
is something of the early Munch in Bacon's 
new paintings, but it’s hard to pin down 
it is. Partly, I think, it’s to do with 


ectoplasmic treatment of thi 


what 


the slippe ry. 


flesh in some of his figures (where the 
paint seems, in a creepy, unimaginable 
sort of wav to issue from the body it ts 


with the reduction 
kind of Jugendstil 


complicated in Bacon’s ease by 


forming), and partly 
of the 


silhouette. 


hgure to a 


its application to foreshortened figures 


only partly in view 
which gives them the look of mishandled 
But probably the 
Munch is 


Bacon's 


and to figures 


materializations. SCHISE 


of a relationship to mainly 


due to the meaning of imagery, 


obviously COTLCE rned with 
Munch's 
But 


Munch dealt with the oncoming of virility, 


which is” as 


sexual disturbance as studies of 


puberty and adolescence. whereas 


passionate intercourse between the sexes | 


and the conflict between shame and desire. 
Bacon is concerned with the play of an 
the 


is conflict 


genitality 
there 


in his paintings it is a conflict between two 


anarchic, aimless upon 


human condition, and if 


physical states, between exhaustion and 


galvanization, between a loosening and 


tightening of tension, in a single figure. 


It is now apparent that his paraphrases 


of Van Gogh's On the Road to Tarascon 
were more an interlude than a develop 
ment and that the ‘figure in a landscapy 
was a departure from his main theme, 


which might be described as ‘the performer 
in a secret arena.’ It’s possibly due to the 
influence of Van Gogh’s sunlit landscape 
that the arena 1s no longer in semi-dark 
the 


into a 


ness. but if so. sunlight has been 
clare, 
his 
Gogh's 


flat 


bright areas of crimson carpet and billiard 


formed harsh electric 


the streaks of 


r xpre ssionisti 


tran 


red and green in 


Van 


turned 


and 
treatment of 
landscape have how into 
table green wall. 

Like the can-can, the paintings of nudes 


lying on couches with one leg up the wall, 





42% 






2. are designed to draw attention to the 


fork of the human body, and when they 
were on exhibition they provided the cers 
monial aspect of a grand re-union of the 
creatures of Eros, which included a sprink 
ling of popes and business men and many 
clothed 


reclining and seated figures and 


unclothed, grinning or shouting, for whom 


the artist risked a charge of incompetence 


in order to give them the appearance 


ol leaping across the room, as if at on 


and the both couchant 


same time they were 
und rampant, 
The smaller paintings of heads operated 


is formal portraits of the pe rlormers, and 


faces, 3, 


their 
as distorting as the grins and the equivocal 


ravaged by a melancholy 


acrobatics. pre sented them, so to spt ak, at 
their most presentable. 

At the Alan Davie’s 
recent paintings at Gimp ls it oceurred te 
me that if Bacon 


his nudes in the act of painting a picture, 


exhibition of 


were to depict one ol 
the picture might well bear a resemblances 
to Davie’s work. There 
Davie is thinking of 


was no indication 
the 


that 


giving up 








i 








voluptuous pleasure of debasing the 


emblem. It gives his paint something 
to do. In ‘The Monk’s Vision,’ 4, he 
would seem almost to have thought 


of the title first and been tempted to 
























remote 


contains a 
resemblance to a Christmas tree decorated 
with hearts, crescents, crosses and playing 
cards, and in the circumstances he would 


illustrate it, for it 


have done better to suppress the title, for 
it underlined the commonplaceness and 
pretentiousness than can 
remarkable talent for applying paint to 
CanVAS, He sub- 
metaphysical fly-papers for catching his 


accompany a 


uses his canvases as 















At 


curious best, he can give simple signs and 


thought-oddments. his 





own floating 
devices a fat, maggoty look and set them 
creeping and crawling, but he was not quit 
at his best in his latest show. 

Peter Blake, 


upon the commonplace, rediscovers the 


working unpretentiously 


poetry of signs and emblems on the tunics 
of drum majorettes and the lapels of small 
hoys. He seems to me to have a more 
decent and adult attitude to the vulgariza 
tion of values than those other young men 


who accompany their all-too-free abstracts 


with statements about their allegiance to 
the mass media and every kind of pop, 
which are intended to emphasize their 
superiority and ‘difference.’ Peter Blake, 


in his paintings of tinselled fair-ground 


people who 
the 


confirm 


performers, 5, and 


bedec k 


they 


young 
all 
to 


badge s 
the 
be 


recently 


themselves with 


is out 


that 


show 


collect. 
belief poetry 
made all. His at the 


opened Portal Gallery was a small retro 


can 
surrealists’ can 
by 
spective, and at his best he is able to add 
ready-made material to his paintings in an 
enchantingly humorous way. 

There was a pleasant lightness of colour 
about most of the exhibits in the Redfern 


Gallery's group showing of twelve Greck 


painters, but no outstandingly good or 
original work. Most of the landscapes lost 
their identity under a veil of tachisme. 
The abstract decorations of Nicholas 


Georgiadis were among the most charming 
things in the show, but according to th 


titles he too is concerned with landscape, 


and the typical example of his work illus 
trated 


here, 6, is called ‘Inland Harbour. 





| 


Paul Jenkins brings to its final polish 
the art should I ‘craft’ ? 
abstract texturing produced by the con 


or Say ol 
trolled precipitation of wet paint. There is 
no doubt about his virtuosity nor, if we 








may go by such titles as ‘Moon of the 
Falling Fish,’ ‘Eves of the Dove’ and so 





on, his poetic intentions. But the effects 





of gaseous phenomena and vast explosior 


occurring in an outer-space dreamland ar 


spoilt by the fact that the pretty vapours 


and sheets of flame lie still and inert on 
the canvas; but things like his circular 
‘Firehoop,’ 7, should have an immediate 


appeal for interior decorators. 


I propose to reserve comnie nt on the 


exhibitions which celebrate the centenar 
of Sickert’s birth until I 
major retrospective at the 


seen 


Mean 


have 
Tate. 


while, I would like to take advantage of 


the 


the splendid exhibition of moderate-siz 


paintings from private collections held at 


stiffening 
with the 
Hetherington 


Agnews, by up my 


illustrations lovable 


Little Dot 


singing 


picture of 


‘The 


group ol 


Boy I love is up in the Gallery,’ painted in 


1889, 8, and the beautiful ‘Lion of 


Mark's,’ 9, painted six years later. 
Robert Melville 
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SIR GILES SCOTT 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, son of George 


Gilbert Scott and grandson of Sir 
George Gilbert Scott. died on Feb- 


ruary 8th this year. Whatever else he 


may later have designed, he always 


remained to the British public the man 
who won the competition for Liverpool 
Cathedral at the age of twenty-two, so 


voung that Bodley was attached to him as 


i 








wow! 
THIS IS 
SOMETHING 

















‘round that door our young 
omething really exciting. It’s 
ring at its most modern and 
r & Trinidad. 
.SCOLIN produces a colourful and 
maintained. It is available in 
ety of plain and marbled colours, 
1f Companies are specialists in 
Industrial flooring and have unique 
ence to offer. 


on request. 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8,W.1. 
rATe Gallery 4388 


THE TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. (NORTH WESTERN) LTD., 
Liverpool 2. Central 8591. 


THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD., 
i Street, Cardiff. Cardiff 24731. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


LIMMER & TRINIDAD 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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A Palladio Magnus w Ilpaper PANNUS, designed by 
has been chosen 


MORTIMER STREET 


<a 


The Architectural Review 





Humphre v Spender, 


is one of the Design Centre Awards for 1960 


A place for Wallpaper 


THE FOLLOWING COLLE(C 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED 
WITH THE SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION 
OF DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


HAYWARD, THE ARCHITECTS BOOK 


AND MAY BE SEEN AT 


Ihe Architects’ Department The Wall Paper Manufacturers 
19/21 Mor er Street London W 1 


or Kn House | Street West 


TIONS 


PALLADIO, 


Manchester 3 


June 


1960 





kind of supervisor, an arrangement which 
came to an end at Bodley’s death in 1907. 

Liverpool Cathedral, 3, is indeed a pro 
digious design for so young a man—com 
petent and pe rfectly confident and at the 
same time daring in its use of the romantic 
possibilities of such an exceptional seale. 


It is recognizable as an early work of Sir 


Giles Scott’s in that its Gothic is handled 


more historicistically than he did later. 
But Liverpool Cathedral expresses already 
what was to be Sir Giles’s distinguishing 
trait among the last generation of histori 
cists and  semi-historicists—a sense of 
thrilling contrasts between exceeding 
heights and a puny human size, contrasts 
developed from Piranesi rather than the 
Scotts of the nineteenth century and 


paralleled in Fred Griggs’s never-built 





architectures and in some of Lutyens’s 
palace s and castles. 


It is this trait that makes Scott’s best 








buildings memorable, buildings such as the 
Charterhouse Chapel outside Godalming 
(of 1922), 1. Very tall proportions, sheer 
walls, immensely high, immensely narrow 
windows, dramatic, unexpected lighting 

such are the effects one ought to look for. 
They are by no means most conspicuous 
in his more familiar works. On the con- 
trary; Sir Giles Seott is, unfortunately, 
ren mibered primarily by buildings lacking 
in these qualities, and the unevenness of 
his modes of expression will always remain 
baffling. The Cambridge University Library 
of 1933, the Bodleian of 1935, the remodel 
ling of the House of Commons, the recent 
office building for the City behind the 


Guildhall—they are all accommodating 


425 





the nave of Liverpool Cathedral 
4. Waterloo Bridge 


and juste milieu, whereas such a church as. 
for instance, St. Francis Terriers outside 
High Wycombe, 2, 

But Sir Giles’s possibilities ranged vet 


wider, and Waterloo Bridge, 4. 


is not. 


seems to 


roan 











lit into neither of the two categories so far 
demonstrated. The elegance and simplicity 
of the lines of the bridge which, against all 
expectations, turned out to be a worthy 
Rennie’s 


twentieth-century successor to 


nineteenth century masterpiece, were 
almost as much a surprise when they wer 
first illustrated just before the war, as had 
been the designs for the Battersea Power 
Station nearly ten vears earlier. Battersea 
was in fact one of the first industrial 
bu:ldings in England that can be seen as 
twentieth century. It 
brick-built 


stations recognizable all over the country, 


and Sir Giles, a modest, entirely unpom- 


belonging to the 


created a style for power 


pous man, was proud of this unforeseeable 
result of his care for the fitting appearance 


of an exceptional job. N. Pevsner 








TOWNSCAPE 


TERRORS OF TAMENESS 


An appreciation of the charms of 


rusticity is part of the heritage we 
owe to the Picturesque. The tragedy 
is that conscious attempts to achieve 


} 


rusticity are so often ruined by 


trying to achieve something else 


that just won't mix with it, at the 
same time. 


Even those who, like J. T. 
cottage-mad and = are 


Smith, are 


means 
that 


shall be considered as no 


‘by no 


‘content rural and cottage-scenery 


more than a 
sort of low-comedy landscape”! will be abl 
to enjoy the complete harmony of the 
scene in the first photograph: cottage, 
wall of boulders, rough grass verge —there 
isn’t a single false note. Now look at the 
second photograph. It was taken in th 
same locality, in North Wales, and = the 
main components of the scene are identical. 
Yet what a change is here! It isn’t so much 


the fact that the new cottages are inferion 


as architecture. (On this subject one may 


note that the eighteenth-century one in 


| Remarks on Rural Scenery, 1707; quoted by John P 
AR, September 1947, p. 88 
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19 blocks of high flats are now being built by Leeds 

and REEMA. More to come in Swansea, Wallasey, 

London and Southsea. And, for Portsmouth, 616 
houses built in 686 working days. 


REEMA goes high, wide, low, substantial, light, severe, sublime. As you 
want it. Above all things reema is flexible. With an infinite variety of 
R BE EB M A finishes. With time saved by pre-casting large sections. With money saved 
by quick erection to weatherproof stage. Without scaffolding. Without 


U aS E site clutter. Anywhere. 
REEMA works for architects in the usual way. REEMA is worth knowing 
and easy to know. Write to the Sales Director, wis can show you many 


C O N C R E T E things REEMA has done. You will appreciate the opportunities it offers. 


to build as the architect likes REEMA : MILFORD MANOR - SALISBURY 6141 - WILTS 





Shower Song 


Bending and turning and gaily carolling 
Loving the feel of the tropical rain 

Leaving to Leo.iard the job of controlling 
Once she gets in she just wants to remain. 


Gone are the quirks of the old fashioned mixer 
Everything else but never just warm, 
Thermostat Leonard is fitted to fix her 
And keep the temp. fast at divinity’s norm. 


“Keeping the temp. fast” is just what Leonard 
control by thermostat does. It turns stone-cold 
and stinging-hot into steady warm — immovable 
until the bather moves it. It makes the shower, the 
Leonard shower, the best bath in the world. 
That’s why the Leonard valve has come to be 
specified by architects everywhere not just for 
showers in hospitals and schools, but also in 
factories and mines and ships. 


Please let us tell you more about Leonard 
thermostatic valves. We have composed 
literature to cover all applications in detail. 
Write for engrossing publication S.A.70 

to: Walker Crosweller, Cheltenham. The 
impetuous should ‘phone us at Cheltenham 
56317 or, in London, at Holborn 2986. 


WALKER, CROSWELLER 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


CHELTENHAM. ENGLAND. 








though humble 





thre first photograph, 
enough, was in the up-to-date idiom of its 
dav so far as general design was concerned, 
considered 


builder sensibly 


liberty to 


even its 
functional 
Tudor 


those in 


himself at retain a 


feature from an earlier age in the 


drip-moulds over the windows: 


the second, on the other hand, are what ts 


called 


lated as 


‘traditional’, which may be trans 


un-twentieth-century, in general 


form, with an up-to-date though not 


particularly functional cliché in the design 


of the porch.) The trouble lies rather in 


has no consistent 


the fact that the scene 

character: somehow it manages to be 
neither rural, nor urban, nor even sub 
urban: evervthing in it seems bent on 


contradicting, on showing up, everything 
should that 
The short answer. of course, is that it has 
that it has a 
character. But it is important 
that the kind of 


that is so obvious in the scene as 


eise, Llow have COTE about? 


be n no one's busine ss to see 
consistent 
to notice contradiction 
a whole 


clements. 


is also found in its individual 
And 
Stone is plentiful in these parts,’ someone 


wall.’ Well and 


upon a 


most conspicuously in the wall. 
vs, ‘so let us have a stone 
vod. But decided 
V ill. you must decide upon the character 
the thing 


having stom 


appropriate to it, and = carry 
end with that character in 

What has happe ned here 
itself to the 


he en 


through to the 
your mind’s eve 
is that 


a technique lending 


character olf chosen 


and the nit has been decided that the 


rusticity has 
wall 
whatever the 
that 


shape ot a 


must be neat, o1 word may 


be, as well: and vicious eve-irritant 


inthe quasi battlemented 
coping is the result. 
neatness, formality and 


Rusticity and 


informality ittempts to reconcile irre 


concilables such as these are the cause of 
the failure of so much of what is done in 
the name of improvement today. The irony 
of it is that it is really so much easier, as 
well as so much better. to aim at one efiect 


it a time, M.W. 


TRAVEL 


PALAZZO MALASPINA AT ASCOLI PICENO 
The Renaissance palace of the Mala- 
spina in Ascoli Piceno, which is 
attributed to Cola dell Amatrice, has 
what is probably the most original 


loggia of any palace of its kind: 
the columns are made in the form of thorny 


tree-trunks, « learly a borrowing from 


sgramante’s colonnade of the Canonica of 
S. Ambrogio at Milan, 1. There was consid- 
erable argument among the local i.habi- 
tants when I asked at what time of day the 


sun fell upon the columns of the loggia, as 


I wanted to photograph it and had only 
Ascoli. 


was reduced to 


one free day in 
Finally I 


palace the evening before and climbing up 


going to the 


to the top storey to ask the tenants of the 
flats (into which the palace is now divided 
then 


Woon loggia, The 


when the sun fell 




















ah 


reply was, ‘At this time of year (mid-May) 
and in the summer, never; but in the winter 
when the sun is low on the horizon, the 
loggia is full of sun.’ 

The overhang of the roof is so wide 
and pitched at such an angle as to prevent 
the high sun of summer from entering it, 
2, 3. This is rapidly becoming a com- 
monplace of modern architecture, but it is 
interesting to note that Italian Renaissance 
architects, eveninthe remote Marche, made 
use of this particular structural device, 
in a town which is cold in winter and hot 


Im summer. Georgina Masson 


1. the colonnade of the Canonica of 8. Ambrogio at Milan, 2, the 
nterior of the loggia of the Palazzo Malaspina and 3, the exterior 
f the building, showing the deep shade provided by the eaves. 














Broadly speaking, there are two 
methods of off-setting the high cost 
of floor cleaning. One is to use some 
form of seal which will make cleaning 
less arduous and less frequent. The 
other is to use a machine. 


Machines versus Floor Seals 

One very large firm of office 
cleaners consulted on this point said 
that they were opposed to the use of 
machines for routine cleaning. The 
reason given was that, when the 
machines went wrong, it was a 
difficult matter to get them mended 
and much time was lost. This argu- 
ment might not apply where a firm 
does their own cleaning and where 
repair staff are constantly at hand. 
Another objection against commercial 
type equipment is thet it is difficult 
to control in narrow spaces and can 
easily mark skirtings and door jambs. 
To some extent this is a defect which 
can be overcome in design by using 
skirting materials which are easily 
cleaned, such as melamine plastic. 
Also there are certain floor cleaning 
jobs which can only be done by 
machine. The same firm of office 
cleaners invariably make use of 
machines for removing the build up 
of wax at the beginning of a cleaning 
contract. Machines are also at a 
premium in hospitals, where the mop 
is suspect as a cause of cross infection; 
and there is no doubt that, for the 
organization which does its own 
cleaning, recruitment is easier if 
machines are used. 


Slipperiness 

If the defect of heavy cleaning bills 
is one which will only become 
apparent in course of time, that of 
slipperiness is noted at once. It is 
reported that the wood floors of one 
large new London office block were 
found to be so slippery (a Director fell 
down three times in a matter of 
weeks) that all had to be sanded. 
The main cause of slipperiness is wax 
left on the surface and both of the 
new approaches to floor cleaning 
tend to diminish it: machines, by 
burnishing the floor and forcing the 
wax below the surface, seals by mak- 
ing waxing unnecessary. Even if wax 
is of no danger on any particular 
floor, it may still be carried about on 
people's heels. It is particularly dan- 


*The cleaning of High Buildings, April, 1960 








DESIGNING FLOORS FOR CLEANING 


by Lance Wright 


Itis a truism to say that as labour becomes more expensive, maintenance counts for more in design. Particularly 


is this true of commercial type buildings where the intensity of use is very great. In an earlier article* we have 


discussed the cleaning of the outsides of tall buildings: in this one 


gerous where floor surfaces change, 
as, for instance, where a wood floor 
adjoins a terrazzo staircase. One 
solution to this problem is to lay a 
rubber mat on each landing. This has 
the double effect of forcing people to 
brake before passing on to the 
different surface and of removing a 
certain amount of wax at the same 
time. For this reason, the door mat 
at the entrance to a building has a 
more important functional purpose 
than is commonly realized. Except in 
wet weather few people go through 
the ritual of solemnly wiping their 
feet and for this reason mats should 
extend six or seven feet in the direc- 
tion of travel so that those coming 
in are bound to place both feet on 
them in the course of walking 
through. One type used at the head- 
quarters of a firm of office cleaners 
uses three separate mats in the direc- 
tion of travel so that the mats can 
be changed round every now and 
then and uneven wear prevented. 


Floor Sealers 

The favourite finish of the flooring 
contractor is button polish and wax, 
for this gives the floor a formidable 
initial appearance and hides all 
defects. Unfortunately it is at once 
exceedingly slippery and exceedingly 
hard to maintain. The alternative is 
to use a floor seal. Flooring contrac- 
tors do not like seals because these 
show surface defects; also, of course, 
they are expensive, particularly 
where applied to relatively porous 
surfaces. Nevertheless, as has already 
been said, seals have the dual advan- 
tage of reducing cleaning and of 
reducing slipperiness. At the present 
time the Timber Development Asso- 
ciation is testing different proprietary 
makes in an existing office building. 
One interim reportt has been issued 
which lists no less than 60 different 
makes. While awaiting the final report 
a number of points can be made. The 
first is that no seal lasts for ever. 
TDA consider that their life 
depends partly on composition, partly 
on thickness. Other factors being 
equal, a two-coat seal will be better 
than one coat and it is calculated 
that a busy office ccrridor treated 
with two coats should be renewed 
once a year. One of the problems of 
Floor Seals by V. R. Gray, M.A., Ph.D. 
published by TDA. 3s. 6d. 





sealers is that those which last the 
longest (i.e. the “two-can’ urea- 
formaldehydes) may prove the most 
troublesome to renew. Floors treated 
with sealers need only to be ‘run 
over’ with a damp mop. They can, 
indeed, be waxed, but this treatment, 
though giving them an _ almost 
indefinite life, deprives them of their 
two chief advantages. Lastly there 
are two types of floor which cannot 
be sealed: thermoplastic and rubber. 


Mechanized Floor Cleaning 

Mechanized floor cleaning is closely 
analogous to grass cutting by motor 
mower in that both favour the large 
uninterrupted, undifferentiated, area 
and that both run into difficulties at 
right-angled corners. 

This article is concerned only with 
commercial type buildings and for 
these only commercial type equip- 
ment should be used. The difference 
between commercial and domestic 
equipment is clear cut and depends 
on the kind of electric motor. A 
domestic machine (‘vacuum cleaner’) 
does not have a continuous rating: its 
efficiency falls off quite sharply after 
it has been running from five to ten 
minutes on end. This does not matter 
in a house room since use is always 
intermittent. The commercial type 
machine, on the other hand, has a 
continuous rating and can go for long 
periods without any drop in efficiency. 
This differentiation is also reflected 
in the industry, for there seems to be 
an unofficial agreement whereby no 


firm manufacturing one type of 


equipment manufactures the other 
also. 

Commercial polishers cost between 
£40 and £100; and £20 must be added 
to these figures if the machine is to 
be used for scrubbing also: com- 
mercial driers cost about £80. The 
decision to use these rather than the 
much less expensive domestic equip- 
ment will turn not so much on the 
areas to be cleaned as on the intensity 
of use. In normal surroundings the 
amount of cleaning necessary is in 


direct proportion to the number of 


people using a building and the 
number of hours per day they are in 
it; and in all commercial type build- 
ings (shops, office, factories, etc.) this 
is so much greater than in houses as to 
create an entirely different problem. 

The use of commercial type 








we consider floors. 


machines creates a number of physical 
problems which affect design. The 
first and most obvious is that of 
corners, No machine can vet into a 
corner; which means that the little 
triangle of space where the machine 
cannot reach must be cleaned (if it is 
cleaned) by hand. This is of no great 
account in an ordinary room (there 
is no acceptable architectural recipe 
for getting rid of corners altogether): 
but it does furnish a motive for not 
having unnecessary recesses on plan 
at floor level (e.g. underneath win- 
dows). 

Another problem is that of getting 
equipment underneath fixed furniture 
and any projections standing out 
from the wall. This is particularly 
troublesome where floors are to be 
washed and must, therefore, be dried; 
for the drying machine, as it contains 
a vertical tank, may need a clearance 
of as much as 2 ft. 6 in. Projections 
in this case should not be lower than 
three feet. Polishing and scrubbing 
equipment is much shallower. One 
type which is driven by belt can get 
under shallow projections which are 
as little as six inches above floor level. 
Machines driven by crown and pinion 
are more common, however, and these 
need a clearance of at least one foot 

If these are the limitations imposed 
by machines on plan and_ section, 
there remain two extra provisions 
that must be thought about. The 
first is power supply. Some large 
users of electrical equipment (among 
them British Railways and ICI) 
insist that the voltage should be 
stepped down to 50 or 110. For the 
higher voltages the long trailing flex 
is unquestionably a source of danger 
and power points should be provided 
at not jess than 15-yard intervals. 
The other provision is that of a cup 
board in which machines can be 
stored. An area 4 ft. by 4 ft. on plan 
is large enough. 


Conclusion 
It is not necessarily the architect's 
business to provide the most econo- 
mical and the safest floor; but it is 
his business to know, when he is pro- 
ducing a floor which is neither of 
these, by how much it falls short, 
and what greater benefit he can show 
to justify his choice. The cost of a 
floor should be measured by the year 
[continued on page 429 
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We manufacture Precast Reinforced Concrete 

Units to meet rapid erectional needs for all types 

and all sizes of industrial buildings. Standard span 
sizes range from 16’ 6” to 60° — made to meet our own 


TYLE R exacting technical specifications and we can supply 
. ‘ insulation to comply with the Standard of Thermal 
TONBRIDGE Insulation for Industrial Buildings No. 1220 of 1958. 


Tylers’ Units combine durability of construction with 

a special smooth finish that contributes to the 
attractiveness of all modern concrete elevations 
completed and erected by our own highly skilled teams. 


interest to you 





O 





precast reinforced concrete INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 





If you have a building problem or an extension to existing 
premises query —why not get into touch with Tylers of 
Tonbridge? Our assistance is prompt—and practical—and 
you have the benefit of actual manufacturer's prices. And, 
of course, our work conforms to the B.S.S. Code of Practice 
7 C.P. 114/57. Send for our interesting literature. 


EE. W. TYLER & CO. LTD., Verdant Works, Cannon Lane, Tonbridge, Kent. Tel: Tonbridge 4024 
(6 LINES) 
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Designed by the Chief Architect Planner, Basildon Development Corporation 
Nominated Architects: Phase 2 Infilling Contract, Messrs. Burles & Newton, A’ A.R1I.B.A 
Contractors: Messrs. W. & C. French Ltd 


Selected for GARAGES OF DISTINCTION 


Set 1/50 with a FIRST QUALITY TIMBER DOOR, 8ft wide x 7ft high, for under £20 
With 7ft wide Quality STANDARD DOORS from under £18 


Specify quiet TIMBER doors with ‘Henderson’ Ultra Overhead Gear. They 
perfect combination for every garage, and for ranges of lock-ups. 
NO clanging—no drumming noises. 
Nylon wheels, quiet easy action. 
Nice to handle, smooth, secure 
Request List OD. 


are the 
NO projection when up and open—no 
rain trap. 

NO rust and minimum maintenance. 
Easy to fix and balance precisely. 





LARGEST RANGE OF STANDARD BOXED DOOR SETS 
4 STANDARD SETS Height of Door ght of oor 
PRICE PER SET 
OF GEAR Min Max 


‘ULTRA’ 140 
‘ULTRA’ 150 
‘ULTRA’ 210 
*ULTRAMATIC’ 180 

Door braces (if required) 86 pair 
DESPATCH FROM STOCK 


Qualified Technical Representatives wait upon you if required (without obligation) in all areas 


WORKS HOLIDAY Henderson 9 an ‘comm 


July 29th—Aug. 15th 
SLIDING DOOR GEAR 
STRAIGHT ROUND CORNERS FOLDING OVERHEAD 


FOR ANY DOOR, PARTITION OR WINDOW THAT SLIDES OR FOLDS 


Espagnolette Locking 36 6 
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and should consist of the first cost 
divided by the expected life in years, 
plus interest on the first cost (usually 
taken at 5 per cent), plus the annual 
cost of cleaning. One recent estimate 
prepared on these lines for the most 
used areas of a large office building 
that terrazzo the most 
economical; that linoleum, the next 
most economical, cost about twice as 
much; and that rubber and thermo- 
plastic, which were the most expen- 
three times as much 


showed was 


sive, cost about 
as terrazzo. 
The detailing of floors for cleaning 


is a matter which has not received 
much attention. Of the broad design 
issues, one which is often missed is 


the need to avoid placing side by 


side, in the same space, floors which 
need a radically different cleaning 
treatment. The worst case of this is 


where a floor which must be washed 
terrazzo) is placed 
which must be 


(e.g stone or 
alongside a floor 
sealed or polished 
Of the narrower 
what happens at the foot of the wall 
is by far the most significant. In the 
early days of the Modern Movement 
the standard both at the 
foot of the wall and at corners, was to 
use a This completely 
acceptable hygienically, but less so 
visually. There is no doubt that an 
architecture of planes cannot afford 
the kind of blurring at the edges 
which a cove Visually, the 


aesign Issues, 


solution, 


cove. was 


vives, 


problem has become more acute in 
the last twenty vears in that our 
hard, machine finished surfaces can- 


kind of misfor- 
about 


not stand up to the 
tunes which cleaning brings 
The cleaners’ high water line at skirt- 
ing level on the floor, the 
incursions of polish on vertical paint- 
work, the black scuff marks from the 
bumpers of cleaning equipment, all 


washed 


of these are becoming more notice- 
able. The general answer seems to be 
to use a dark skirting and, where 


THE INDUS 


Wallpapers on Tottenham Court 
Road. 

The wallpapers is 
perhaps skilled 
operations in architectural practice: 
room size, room shape, the direction 
and quality of light, all of these and 
other make 


room con- 


hoosing of 


one of the most 


besides, 
each No 
ceivable method of wallpaper display 
can cut out all hazards, but it is 
encouraging to notice that wallpaper 
manufacturers are generally setting 
out to provide more room for seeing 
papers and wider surfaces for dis- 
playing them. John Line’s rehabil- 
itated showroom in Tottenham Court 
Road (architect Jack Dalling) is 
disappointing as a design (the layout 
vou of its near neighbour, 
the Building Centre), but the firm 
continues to turn out a high pro- 
portion of the good wall- 
papers and these 
displayed than before. 

John Line & Sons Lid., 214 Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, Wd 
Vuseum 3300. 


many factors 


a special case, 


reminds 


season Ss 


are much 


Automatic switching 


The amount of work which does 
not have to be done by the occupants 
of a building is increasing with the 
introduction of more gadgets and 
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better 


possible, to recess it as well. The line 
at which wall and floor meet will 
always be a line of imperfection and 
to withdraw it from sight seems a 
legitimate subterfuge. 

The one-foot clearance for the floor 
polisher may often be acceptable for 
free standing furniture, but we cannot 
tell if it will prove the same for pro- 
jections from the wall. It might be 
worth while for projecting wall cup- 


boards or lockers, which otherwise 


add gratuitously to the number of 
inaccessible corners. 

If information on cleaning is still 
less than is needed for effective 


design, this is because enough atten- 
tion has not yet been paid to it. A 
recent study by R. A. Stone of BRS* 
showed that maintenance and decora- 
tion accounted for 13 per cent of the 
total of office buildings, ‘total 
cost’ meaning first cost plus running 
costs during the expected period of 
life. Only a part of this is attributable 
to floors, but it is certainly a signi- 
ficant part. For the architect, how- 
ever, the motive for giving attention 
to this is not wholly economic; it is 
also visual. The fine, hard surfaces of 
modern building technique are train- 
ing our eves to notice surface defects 
more readily. Also, of course, there is 
no plethora of mouldings to distract 
the eye from them. The detail, there- 
which cannot be easily and 
cleaned will soon become 
anathema. Apart from this, cleaning 
policy itself greatly affects appear- 
ance: too high a polish on too large 
an area is just as destructive of visual 


cost 


fore, 
effectively 


effect as too little. If the architect 
wishes to stabilize his visual effects 
(and which architect doesn’t?) he 


must not only think of cleaning from 
the start of the design process, but 
must give his client exact instruction 
on how to clean on handing over the 
building. 


**The economics of building designs’ given to 
the Roval Statistical Societv on March 16 
1860 

automatic controls. A new switch 


gear, 1, which operates on the level 
of daylight has been developed by 
Londex Limited to control lighting 
or other electrical circuits in factories, 


railway sidings, loading bays, hotel 
and theatre fovers. 

Components of the gear = are 
mounted on to a_ printed circuit 
which is fixed behind the insulated 
panel in front. The whole unit is 
mounted in a weatherproof cast 


iron case. Light falls on to the photo- 
cell through the glass dome on top 
of the and will cause the 
contacts in the unit to operate when 
the light has decreased to the level 
set on the controls provided. Simi- 
larly when the light improves to the 
‘lights off level, the contacts are 
restored to their original position. 
The output contacts operate approxi- 
mately 30 seconds after the pre-set 
light intensity has been reached. A 
switch is provided, however, which 
enables the delay period to be 
eliminated when required. The unit 
is suitable for connecting to a 200-250 
volt AC supply. One advantage over 
time switch gear is that it comes into 
operation when the natural light falls 
below a given level, irrespective of the 


casing 


time. 
Londex Limited, inerley Works, 
London, S.E.20. (Sydenham 3111.) 

















1. phot f / } iv bu Londex 
New sanitaryware 
Doultons have just produced a 


illustrating a range of new 
china sanitary fittings 

basins, drinking fountains, 
pans and cisterns. This 
the industry shown 


catalogue 
vitreous 
lavatory 
urinals, we 


section of has 


exciting advances in the design of 
fittings over the last decade and 
Doultons’ most recent contribution 


maintains the standard. The im- 
provement in design is, no doubt, the 
result of employing good designers 
and their work reflects a careful 
study of functional requirements 
married to a feeling for the purely 
sculptural possibilities of lavatory 
basins, urinals and the like. The 
lavatory basin, 2, is 20 in. by 16 in. 
overall, has a central soap dishing 
and is supplied either with two tap 
holes or right hand one only. It is a 
bracket basin supported either on an 
aluminium central bracket or painted 





cast iron concealed brackets. The 
drinking fountain, 3, which is 114 in. 
by 84 in. has a hood at one end which 
protects the nozzle and has two holes 
in it for cleaning purposes, The 
nozzle is above overtlow level. 
Colours are described as primrose, 
old ivory, opal green, sky blue, 
turquoise, light coral, mist grey, and, 
of course, black and white. Fortu- 
nately the admen have not yet 
thought of more exotic terms for 
black and white. 

Doulton Sanitary Potteries Lid., Doul- 
ton House, Albert Embankment, Lon- 
don, SAA. (Reliance 1241.) 


Two boilers 

Two new oil-fired boilers by Valor 
are the SA25 and the SAS5, 4. 
These new designs are identical 
except that the SA35 is larger than 
the SA25. They can be used either 
exclusively for water heating or for 
water heating, radiators and skirting 
board heating. The SA25 is suitable 
for two to three radiators plus 30 
gallons of hot water and the SAS 
six radiators and 30 gallons of hot 
water. Operating thermal efficiency 
is claimed to be approximately 80 
per cent in both cases. Fuel con- 
sumption is 1 pint per hour for the 
SA25 and 2 pints for the SA35, 
The makers say that the running 
cost of the SA35, for instance, does 
not exceed 4}$d. per hour. Both 
boilers have a steel case finished in 
hard white enamel and a large 
ylass-fronted inspection hole. They 
incorporate the Valor Blue Flame 
steel sleeve burner. The pilot flame 
burner is a turn-down device for 
economical running, while the built-in 
oil control valve incorporates a safety 
non-flood device as well as a thermo- 
stat which maintains an even boiler 
temperature within the 140-180 
degree F. range. Tappings are supplied 








” the ‘Beaver’ 


lavatory basin and 3, the ‘Oval’ drinking fountain, both by Doultons. 
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4 STANDARD SETS Height of Door Weight of Door 
: PRICE PER SET 
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6'9 76 90 Ib 210 lb £11. 12.6 


*‘ULTRA’ 210 
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and should consist of the first 
divided by the expected life in years, 
plus interest on the first cost (usually 
taken at 5 per cent), plus the annual 
cost of cleaning. One recent estimate 
prepared on these lines for the most 
used areas of a large office building 
showed that terrazzo was the most 
economical; that linoleum, the next 
most economical, cost about twice as 
much; and that rubber and thermo- 
plastic, which were the most expen- 
times as much 


cost 


sive, cost about three 
as terrazzo. 

The detailing of floors for cleaning 
is a matter which has not received 
much attention. Of the broad design 
issues, one which is often missed is 
the need to avoid placing side by 
side, in the same space, floors which 
need a radically different 
treatment. The worst case of this is 
where a floor which must be washed 
terrazzo) is placed 


cleaning 


(e.o7 stone or 


alongside a floor which must be 
se aled or polished 
Of the narrower design issues, 


what happens at the foot of the wall 
is by far the most significant. In the 
early davs of the Modern Movement 
the standard solution, both at the 
foot of the wall and at corners, was to 
use a This completely 
acceptable hygienically, but less so 
visually. There is no doubt that an 
architecture of planes cannot afford 
the kind of blurring at the edges 
which a Visually, the 
problem has become more acute in 
the last twenty vears in that our 
hard, machine finished surfaces can- 
not stand up to the kind of misfor- 
tunes which cleaning brings about 
The cleaners’ high water line at skirt- 
ing level on the washed floor, the 
incursions of polish on vertical paint- 
work, the black scuff marks from the 
bumpers of cleaning equipment, all 
of these are becoming more notice- 
able. The general answer seems to be 
to use a dark skirting and, where 


cove. was 


cove vives. 


THE INDUS 


Wallpapers on Tottenham Court 
Road. 

The hoosing of wallpapers is 
perhaps one of the most. skilled 
operations in architectural practice: 
room size, room shape, the direction 
and quality of light, all of these and 
other make 
a special case. No con- 


many factors besides, 
each room 
ceivable method of wallpaper display 
can cut out all hazards, but it is 
encouraging to notice that wallpaper 
manufacturers are generally setting 
out to provide more room for seeing 
papers and wider surfaces for dis- 
playing them. John Line’s rehabil- 
itated showroom in Tottenham Court 
Road (architect Jack Dalling) is 
disappointing as a design (the layout 
you of its near neighbour, 
Centre), but the firm 
turn out a high pro- 
good wall- 


better 


reminds 
the Building 
continues to 
portion of the 
papers and these are 
displayed than before. 
John Line & Sons Ltd., 214 Totten- 
Court Road, London, W.1 
3300. 


season's 


much 


ham 
Museum 


Automatic switching 

The amount of work which does 
not have to be done by the occupants 
building is increasing with the 
and 


of a 
introduction of more 
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gadgets 


T 


possible, to recess it as well. The line 
at which wall and floor meet will 
always be a line of imperfection and 
to withdraw it from sight seems a 
legitimate subterfuge. 

The one-foot clearance for the floor 
polisher may often be acceptable for 
free standing furniture, but we cannot 
tell if it will prove the same for pro- 
jections from the wall. It might be 
worth while for projecting wall cup- 
boards or lockers, which otherwise 
add gratuitously to the 
inaccessible corners. 

If information on cleaning is still 
less than is needed for effective 
design, this is because enough atten- 
tion has not yet been paid to it. A 
recent study by R. A. Stone of BRS* 
showed that maintenance and decora- 
tion accounted for 13 per cent of the 
total cost of office buildings, ‘total 
cost’ meaning first cost plus running 
costs during the expected period of 
life. Only a part of this is attributable 
to floors, but it is certainly a signi- 
ficant part. For the architect, how- 
ever, the motive for giving attention 
to this is not wholly economic; it is 
also visual. The fine, hard surfaces of 
modern building technique are train- 
ing our eyes to notice surface defects 
more readily. Also, of course, there is 
no plethora of mouldings to distract 
the eve from them. The detail, there- 
fore, which cannot be easily and 
effectively cleaned will soon become 
anathema. Apart from this, cleaning 
policy itself greatly affects appear- 
ance: too high a polish on too large 
an area is just as destructive of visual 
effect as too little. If the architect 
wishes to stabilize his visual effects 
(and which architect doesn’t?) he 
must not only think of cleaning from 
the start of the design process, but 
must give his client exact instruction 
on how to clean on handing over the 
building 


*The econot f building designs’ given to 
the Royal Statistical Somety on March 16 
1v60 


automatic controls. A new switch 
gear, 1, which operates on the level 
of daylight has been developed by 
Londex Limited to control lighting 
or other electrical circuits in factories, 
railway sidings, loading bays, hotel 
and theatre foyers. 

Components of the gear are 
to a printed circuit 
behind the insulated 
panel in front. The whole unit is 
mounted in a weatherproof cast 
iron case. Light falls on to the photo- 
cell through the glass dome on top 
of the casing and will cause the 
contacts in the unit to operate when 
the light has decreased to the level 
set on the controls provided. Simi- 
larly when the light improves to the 
‘lights off level, the contacts are 
restored to their original position. 
The output contacts operate approxi- 
mately 30 seconds after the pre-set 
light intensity has been reached. A 
switch is provided, however, which 
enables the delay period to be 
eliminated when required. The unit 
is suitable for connecting to a 200-250 
volt AC supply. One advantage over 
time switch gear is that it comes into 
operation when the natural light falls 
below a given level, irrespective of the 
time. 

Londea Limited, Anerley Works, 
London, S.E..20. (Sydenham 3111.) 


mounted on 
which is fixed 


number of 
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New sanitaryware 

Doultons have just produced a 
catalogue illustrating a range of new 
sanitary fittings 
drinking fountains, 
pans and cisterns. This 
industry has shown 
in the design of 
decade and 


vitreous china 
lavatory 
urinals, we 
section of the 
exciting advances 
fittings over the last 
Doultons’ recent contribution 
maintains the standard. The im- 
provement in design is, no doubt, the 
result of employing good designers 
and their work reflects a careful 
study of functional requirements 
married to a feeling for the purely 
sculptural possibilities of lavatory 
urinals and the like. The 
lavatory basin, 2, is 20 in. by 16 in. 
overall, has a central soap dishing 
and is supplied either with two tap 
holes or right hand one only. It is a 
bracket basin supported either on an 
aluminium central bracket or painted 


basins, 


most 


basins, 





cast iron concealed brackets. The 
drinking fountain, 3, which is 11} in. 
by 84 in. has a hood at one end which 
protects the nozzle and has two holes 
in it for cleaning purposes. The 
nozzle is above overtlow level, 
Colours are described as primrose, 
old ivory, opal green, de blue, 
turquoise, light coral, mist grey, and, 
of course, black and white. Fortu- 
nately the admen have not yet 
thought of more exotic terms for 
black and white. 

Doulton Sanitary Potteries Lid., Doul- 
ton House, Albert Embankment, Lon- 
don, SBA. (Reliance 1241.) 


Two boilers 

Two new oil-fired boilers by Valor 
are the SA25 and the SA35, 4. 
These new designs are identical 
except that the SA35 is larger than 
the SA25. They can be used either 
exclusively for water heating or for 
water heating, radiators and skirting 
board heating. The SA25 is suitable 
for two to three radiators plus 30 
gallons of hot water and the SA&5 
six radiators and 30 gallons of hot 
water. Operating thermal efficiency 
is claimed to be approximately 80 
per cent in both cases. Fuel con- 
sumption is 1 pint per hour for the 
SA25 and 2 pints for the SA35. 
The makers say that the running 
cost of the SA35, for instance, does 
not exceed 4$d. per hour. Both 
boilers have a steel case finished in 
hard white enamel and a_ large 
glass-fronted inspection hole. They 
incorporate the Valor Blue Flame 
steel sleeve burner. The pilot flame 
burner is a turn-down device for 
economical running, while the built-in 
oil control valve incorporates a safety 
non-flood device as well as a thermo- 
stat which maintains an even boiler 
temperature within the 140-180 
degree F. range. Tappings are supplied 








2. the ‘ Beavei 


lavatory basin and 3, the ‘Oval’ drinking fountain, both by Doultons. 
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1, the new Valor oil-fired boiler 


both on the right and left-hand sides 
of the boilers. Vitreous enamel 
draught diverters are also supplied 


which may be connected to 4 in. 
or 4) in. flue pipe or an existing 
chimney stack. The boilers are each 


$2 in. high, 164 in. wide and 20} in. 
deep. The SA25 costs £65 and the 
SASS £77 10s. 

Valor Co. Lid., Wood Lane, Bromford, 
Erdington, Birmingham, 24. (Erding- 
ton G151.) 


TDA bulletins 
The latest batch of TDA Informa- 
which 


tion Bulletins includes two 
are particularly significant as they 
are concerned with design and 


construction in what is now known as 
timber engineering, a field of struc- 
tures which is becoming rapidly 
popular. In all fairness the use of 
timber as a structural element on a 


large scale is not new, pre-dating, 
in fact, steel and concrete. The 
trouble is it somehow got crowded 
out by these ‘newer’ materials at 
about the time of the eighteenth 
century civil engineering heyday. 
Now, encouraged by the adhesives 
manufacturers, a few enlightened 
engineers and by the TDA itself, 


more and more firms are establishing 


themselves as not only manufac- 
turers of large structural elements 
(trusses, box beams, etc.) but also 


constructors of buildings using these 
elements. 

Anyone interested in timber 
gineering will soon find that as yet 
there is littl data for the designer. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say 
that the data is possibly there but 
not collected together in a form in 
which it is easily get-at-able. The 
new TDA Bulletins should help 
overcome this problem. 

‘Fabrication Manual for Connec- 
tored Assemblies’ is concerned with 
structural units using nailed, screwed, 
bolted or timber connector joints. 
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It establishes quality standards for 
materials and information on grading 
of timber and plywood. Other sec- 
tions deal with engineering practice 
in the workshop, site work, inspec- 
tion and maintenance. 

‘The Effective Width of Plywood 
Flanges in Stressed Skin Construc- 
tion, by H. Tottenham, MA, is a 
fairly technical study of the subject 
and is considerably helped by a 
design example at the back of the 
book. 


Both Bulletins are available from 
the TDA at 3s. 6d. each. 
Timber Development Association, 21 


College Hill, London, E.CA. (City 


4771.) 


Glass blocks 

Amongst Pilkington’s latest batch 
of new designs in glass hollow blocks 
is the PB4 Prismatic, 5, described 
as a light directing block. It is of 
usual size (7} in. by 7} in. by 3] in.) 
and weighs 7 Ib. For the purposes of 
description the four faces of the 
block (two for the front and two 
for the back) are referred to as 
1, 2, 3 and 4. Of these the external 
faces (1 and 4) have vertical ribs 
and internal faces (2 and 3) have 
horizontal prismatic ribs at different 


angles. The makers say that face 
no. 1 is designed to collect light 
from wide azimuth angles; no. 4 to 
refract the transmitted light hori- 
zontally, thus reducing contrast 
glare and helping to keep the 
apparent brightness of the blocks 


low and uniform even under intense 
sun or sky brightness. The internal 
faces bend the incident light upwards, 


so that the maximum amount 
emerges above the horizontal. This 
prevents sun and sky glare and 


throws part of the light on to the 
from where it is refiected 





5, the P_B4 Priamatic glass block by Pilkingtons 


into the depth of the room, giving a 
uniform high daylight factor. 
Pilkington Brothers Ltd., St. Helens, 
Lanes. (St. Helens 4001.) 


Small bore accelerator 

Small bore central heating is one 
of the most significant developments 
in whole house heating in recent 
years and equipment pertaining to it 
is, naturally, of considerable interest 
to architects. The use of small bore 
pipes is made possible by pumping 
or ‘accelerating’ the water through 
the pipes. Ideal Boilers and Radia- 
tors are now marketing a very neat 
little accelerator, 6, suitable for 
domestic installations. Made of 
non-ferrous metal it has a projection 
of less than 3 in. from the centre of 
the pipe. It is quiet in operation and 
suitable for temperatures up to 
275°F. The manufacturers describe 
it as having no seal or gland to leak 
or require servicing. Accessories 
include a set of four flanges for 


XC 














6. Ideal-Hotflow accelerator for small bore 
central heating 


connection between accelerator and 
pipe. 
Ideal Boilers and Radiators Ltd., 


Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, WA. (Gerrard 8686.) 


Duct cover 

Broads have produced a new floor 
duct frame and cover, 8&8, called 
‘Stelduct.” It is manufactured from 
12 gauge zine-coated steel. The frame 


which supports the cover trays is 
made in lengths of 5 ft. and requires 
a 3 in. deep by 4 in. wide rebate 


along either side of the floor duct. 
The cover is in lengths of 2 ft. 6 in. 
and will take a safe distributed load 
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8. ‘Stelduct’ duct frame and by Broads 


when filled to the 
mix. The 


of 1,120 Ib. sq. ft 
top with 4:2:1 


concrete 


7, the Bowater DC ceiling panel 














tray has } in. diameter rods across 


“key 


it at intervals to provide a 
for the infill. 
Broad & Co. Ltd., 4 South Wharf, 


Paddington, London, W.2. ( Padding- 
fon T7061.) 


Ceiling panel 

A new ceiling panel produced by 
the Building Boards Division of the 
Bowater Organization consists of a 
timber frame, } in. thick, faced on 
the exposed side with 4 in. thick 
bevelled edge leather grained hard- 
board and on the back with an alu 
minium faced waterproof paper 
providing a sealed air space between 
Each panel is 2 ft. square, 7. 

It is fixed direct to timber joists 
nailing through the 

in. lost head nails 
edges of the timber 
frame are grooved and hardboard 
splines are slipped into to 
ensure alignment of panels. Covering 
2} panels per square yard 


or grounds by 
frame with 14 
The exposed 


thes« 


capacity ts 


of ceiling area. Holes can be drilled 
for lighting fittings, ete., and as the 
frame is closely bonded to the hard 


board face, removal of sections of 
the frame will not impair the strength 
of the panel as a whole. The makers 
claim that used in conjunction with 
} in. thick tongued and grooved board 
ing the panel provides a U value of 
0.22. Price per square yard, supply 


and fix, is 15s. for normal installa 
tions. 
The Bowater Organization, Bowater 


House, Knightsbridge, London, SW 1 


(Knightsbridge 7070.) 


Gas cooker 

There has been a lot of rethinking 
on cooker design in recent years and 
the various parts of this essential 
item of domestic 
all, in their turn, been the subject 
of study by the designers. A few years 


equipment have 


ago it was the oven, with the 
emphasis on being able to see what 
it was doing to the Sunday joint 


without opening the door. Now it is 
the griller and it is probably true to 
that this item 


has come 


say up inh 
the world. Eye level grillers are the 
thing. A smart new cooker, 9, by 
R. and A. Main Ltd. has, as one of 
its principal features, a griller at 
eye level and a shelf beneath this on 
which plates may be stacked. The 
warming compartment and shelf 
combined will accommodate — six 


large plates. A tap on the right-hand 
top side of the back plate automati 
cally operates both griller and 
warming burner. An anti-clockwise 
turn puts on the griller and a clock 
wise one the warming burner. This 
tap incorporates an interlock me 
chanism which ensures that the gas 
to the griller cannot be turned on 
with the door to the compartment 


[continued on page 432 
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People who know, are talking about 


the controlled use of textures and the contribution 
they make to the World Headquarters of Castrol 
Oil Group (illustrated here) ... the well planned 
spaciousness of the Associated Electrical 
Industries executive suite... the intelligent lighting 
arrangements of the new B.M.K. Cardiff 
showrooms... and the scores of other 

furnishing and designing jobs carried out by 


HEALS 


CONTRACTS LIMITED 


196, Tottenham Court Road, London W.1. MUSeum 1666 








Boardroom Castrol House. 





Architects for Castrol House: Messrs Gollins, Melvin. Ward and Partners, in association with Sir Hugh Casson and Neville Condor. 
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closed or the door closed if the gas 
m On. 

The oven has a drop down door, 
counter-balanced for easy handling, 
is spring loaded and seals into a stain- 
less steel spring grip fitted around 
the front edge of the oven. Auto- 
matic temperature control is by 
means of a rod type thermostat, the 
setting knob being on the fascia 
immediately above the oven door 
4 single burner is fitted at the back 
and is lighted through a flash port 
situated at the front of the oven. 

Finish is high-gloss vitreous enamel 
and it is available in white or cream 
Overall dimensions are 57} in. high, 
234 in. wide (including the gas torch 
at the side), 23% in. deep. The hot 
plate is 34 in. above floor level. 

R. and A. Main Limited, 48 Gros- 


venor Gardens, London, S.W 1. (Sloane 


241.) 


New catalogues 

To the busy architect it is bad 
enough to be inundated with manu- 
facturers’ leaflets which tell you 
nothing about the product — at least 
nothing of any use to the architect. 
But to be sent a so-called Architect's 
Catalogue which also succeeds in 
telling you nothing is infuriating. 
The manufacturer who produces a 
catalogue which looks good and at 
the same time contains all the techni- 
eal information about his product is 
to be encouraged for he is a rare 
bird. The Cape Asbestos Company 
Limited has just produced a set of 
three handsome catalogues which 
deal with one of their products, 
‘Rocksil.” One catalogue is devoted 
to the use of ‘Rocksil’ in marine 
engineering, one to its use in industry 


) the ‘Monarch gas 








and a third to its application to 
transport, kitchen equipment and 
domestic piping. Each catalogue 
tells you on its front cover what it 
is about. Each one contains a detailed 
specification of the product and other 








information, such as thermal con 
ductivity. The layout is imaginative 
and yet clear and simple. For example 
under each type of ‘Rocksil’ (i. 
rocks, slabs, building mat, loose 
wool, etc.) the information is tabu 
lated as follows: ‘description 
‘packaging,’ ‘use,’ ‘density,’ ‘size, 
‘thickness,’ ‘price unit.’ All the cata 
logues are of the same size. The pity 
is that they are all the wrong size! 
Why the designers (Woodhuysen De 
sign Group) who, otherwise, have 
done such a good job, should have 
failed to look up the appropriate 
British Standard (BS 1311 : 1955) 
for guidance on size is hard to under 
stand. For years architects have been 
campaigning, not just for better 
design, but for standardization of 
sizes and the failure to produce them 
to A4 size takes the edge off the 
welcome these catalogues deserve 
The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 
114/116 Park Street, London, W.1 
(Grosvenor 6022.) 


Partitions 

The rapid increase in commercial 
building in our cities has meant that 
the planning of offices is a_ fairly 
constantly recurring problem for 
architects. In the USA much em 
phasis is placed on a large open area 
or general office in which everybody 
works including, sometimes, the 
executives. We, on the other hand 
are loyal to the idea of relatively 
small working spaces where some 
degree of privacy is possible. Hence 
the market for office partitions 
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Guest Lounge, carpeted in ‘Rhapsody’ textured Wiiton in shades of rich purple 


— 


Cocktail Lounge, carpeted 


ton in tacauver red 
(xcii) 


Skyway Carpets 


All the fine carpets in the new 


SKYWAY HOTEL at London Airport have 
been made and installed by Carpet Trades 
Limited, Kidderminster (supplied through 


Messrs. Andrew Bruce & Co. Ltd. London) 


CARPET TRADES LIMITED 
G.P.O. BOX 5, MILL STREET, KIDDERMINSTER 


Carpets are supplied only 
through normal trade channels 
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PROVES THAT 

QUALITY 
1S COMPATIBLE WITH 
SPEED AND ECONOMY 


*~ Write for the latest copy of the Truscon Review 








Truscon Limited, Reinforced Concrete Designers & Contractors 


35/41 Lower Marsh, London SE1 Waterloo 6922 


Also at; Birmingham, Edgbaston 4391-2-3 * Bristol 21861 * Glasgow, Central 0157-8 
Liverpool, Ceatral $281-2 ‘ Manchester, Trafford Park 2765 “3 York 24594 
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some 


Despite the preference of 
architects to the partitions 
along with everything else in the 
building and the fact that most large 
manufacturers will purpose-make 
any partition you want, there is an 
increasing range of sound design in 
‘off-the-peg’ partitioning 

The steel partitions, 10, are of the 
usual neat and sturdy form which is 
possible using this material. One of 
the advantages of steel for this 
purpose is that the designer can 
more easily rationalize his design to 
the point where site assembly is 
almost as simple as putting together 
a meccano set. No fixings are visible 
and, in fact, very few fixings are 
required to the building's structure 
itself. The standard Norwood par- 
tition is on a 3 ft. 2 in. wide module 
and panels are made in standard 
heights of 7 ft. 2 in., 8 ft. 2 in., 
® ft. 2 in. and 10 ft. 2 in. The solid 
section of the panel is a metal casing 
with an infill of mineral wool to 
assist in sound reduction. All metal 
parts are stove enamel and there is 
a variety of standard colours avail- 
able. The connection between panels 
is a particularly sound detail provid- 
ing for a snap-in cover plate on one 
side. The removal of this plate 
enables access to the fixings between 
panels and the space is suitable for 
vertical conduit runs. It is interesting 
to note that the number of principal 
component parts has been reduced 
to four. 
Norwood Steel Equipment 
i440 Borough High Street, 
S.B.A. (Hop 5033.) 


design 


Limited, 
London, 





und standard steel partitioning 


CONTRACTORS etc 


Three Power Stations. irchitects: 
Farmer & Dark. Willington, Derks. 
Vain contractors: Marples Ridgway & 
Partners Ltd. Ash pipeline construc- 
Crowley Russell & Co. Structural 
steelwork: Kdward Wood & Co. Main 
cold water storage tank: Braithwaite & 
Co. Engineers Ltd. Aluminium clad- 
ding, patent glazing, metal windows, 
lantern lights, concrete roof lights and 


tion 





opening gear: Williams & Williams 
Ltd. Asphalt roofs: Ragusa Asphalte 
Paving Co. Sanitary fittings: Broads 
Manufacturing Co. Heating and hot 
water installations: Rosser & Russell 
Ltd. Metal flooring and handrailing: 
Power Utilities Ltd. Glazed wall and 
floor tiling and quarry tiling: Alan 
Milne Ltd. PIC and rubber floor 
filing: Semtex Ltd. Door furniture 
and ironmongery: Comyn Ching & 
Co. (London) Ltd. Sliding folding 
doors: Bolton Gate Co. Light weight 
barrel vault roofing: Cheeseman & 
Sons: Tubewrights Ltd. Timber flush 
doors: Gliksten Doors Ltd. Steel par- 
titions: Roneo Ltd. Open mesh steel 
partitions: Steelbrac Ltd. Aluminium 
Wim. Mallinson & 


cubicles partitions 
and wall 


Sons. Acoustic tile ceilings 


linings and glazed screens to control 


Construction Co. 
Vigers Bros. Ltd. 
Bennett's Wood Flooring (Tungit) 
Co. Asphalt floors: Limmer & Trini- 
dad Lake Asphalt Co. Granolithic 
floor tiling: Prodorite Ltd. Cement 
glass wall finishes: Modern Surfaces 
Ltd. Special roof finishes and weather 
hoods: Samuel Wheeler Ltd. Metal 
clothes lockers: Norwood Steel Equip- 
ment Ltd. Rolling shutters: Haskins. 
Post and wire fencing: Allen Fencing 
Ltd. Unclimbable steel fencing: Bayliss 
Jones & Bayliss Ltd. Venetian blinds: 
Contravent Ltd. Cycle and 
cycle stands: Odoni Productions Ltd. 
Paint suppliers: Leyland Paint & 
Varnish Co. Facing brick suppliers: 
Uxbridge Flint Brick Co. Reinforced 
concrete chimneys: Tileman & Co 


room: Anderson 


Wood block floors 


motor 


Marchwood, Hants. (‘ivi/ engineering 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons. Building 


workshop and stores) 
Ltd. Structural 
Findley & Co 
Chimneys Ltd 
Kier & 


(matin 


(except 
Staverton Builders 
steelwork: Alexander 
Chimney number one: 
Chimney number two: J. L 
Co. Sub-contractors: Cladding 
buildings): Aypex Ltd. Cladding (can- 
teen and welfare block): Hills (West 
Bromwich) Ltd. Heating, 
and plumbing: Benham & Sons Ltd. 
Painting: Baxter Bros. Ltd. Asbesto 
lur internal linings: The Cape 
Asbestos Co. Column guards: Huntley 
& Sparks Ltd. Floor tiles: Alan Milne 
Ltd. Clothing lockers: Speedweel Gear 
Case Co. Facing bricks and sanitary 
fittings: Broad & Co. Roller shutter 
doors: Dennison, Kett & Co. 


work 


ventilating 


Belvedere, Kent. General contractor 
M. J. Gleeson (Contractors) Ltd. 
Steelwork: Sir Wm Arrol & Co 
Reinforced concrete chimneys: Tile 
man & Co. Sub-contractors Atlas 
Lighting Co., Atlas Stone Co., 
I). Anderson & Son, Ancorite Ltd., 
Adamsez Ltd., Broad & Co., James 
Briton, British Patent Glazing Co., 
William Briggs & Sons, Cape Build 
ing Products Ltd., Carter & Co 
Clark & Fenn Ltd., Claridges (Put- 
nev) Ltd., Carter-Horsley (Engin- 
eers) Ltd., Colt Ventilation Ltd., 
Concrete Ltd., Coronet Engineering 
Ltd., Courtaulds-Celanese, Durasteel 
Ltd., Dover Engineering Co., Die- 
speker & Co., Electric Installation 
Co. (Wimbledon), G. Forrest & Son, 
Greenwood Airvac, Stewart & Gray 
Ltd., Hall & Co.. Heyman Construc- 
tion Ltd... W i Heywood & Co., 
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OVERHEAD DOOKS 


the proud finishing touch 


A few of their special advantages 
and refinements are: All wall 
and floor space is left clear... 
the doors cannot wedge or jam 

. they seal tight to exclude 
insects .. . they have no grooves 
or rails to collect grit . . . they 
cannot be damaged by a car in 
transit ventilators, special 
glazing and remote control can 
be incorporated. 


A generously illustrated and fully descriptive 
brochure will be sent on request. 


OVERHEAD DOORS (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., 


BACK 


HILTON ROAD, ABERDEEN. TEL: 43570 


(xciv) 
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ESSEX WHARF 1857 








OVER 


YEARS 


OF TRUSTWORTHY SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


ROOFING Wvall and Floor Tiling Contractors. May we 
offer you the advantage of our skilled staff experienced in 
all classes of tiling, and our prompt service for the supply 


of all requisite materials. 


CONCRETING. Suppliers of all materials for road, 


concrete and building construction work. 


CERABOS Compressed Concrete Decorative Floor 


Tiles, Plain and Terrazzo. 


ALL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
FROM 


A N K iE 


REFRACTORIES. Pyruma, Tiluma and Aluma Fire 
Cements. Alkali and Acid Resisting Cements. 


“SANKEY” Down Draught Preventing Chimney Pot. 


CRAN HAM Terra-cotta Hollow Partition and Building 
Blocks. 


MOLER Lightweight Hollow and Solid Insulating 


Partition Blocks and Insulating Bricks. 


ESSEX WORKS 1960 














ROOF TO FOUNDATION. an 





J.H.SANKEY & SON I"? 














ESSEX WORKS, BARKING, ESSEX 





‘PHONE: DOMINION 6666. GRAMS: BRICKWORK, BARKING. 
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Haywards Ltd., Haskins, Geo. W. 
King Ltd., T. & W. Ide Ltd., Langley 
London Litd., Leyland Paint & Var- 
nish Co., Light Steelwork (1925) Ltd., 
Lionweld Ltd., Marriott & Price 
Lid., H. Newsum Sons & Co., Nor- 
thern Aluminium Co., F. A. Norris 
& Co., T. W. Palmer & Co., Power 
Utilities Ltd., Potter Rax Ltd., Pel 
Lid., Regional Manufacturing Co., 
Hosser & Russell Ltd., A. G. Roberts 
Lid., Sevenoaks Brick Works Ltd., 
Sotas Ltd., Standard Pavements Co., 
Stewart & Gray, St. James Tile Co., 
Tubewrights Ltd., Turners Asbestos 
Co., C, E. Welstead, Wottons (Croy- 
don) Ltd. 


Wallpaper and Fabric Showrooms, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Architects: Slater & Uren. 
General contractors: Holloway Bros. 
(London) Ltd. Sub-contractors: Heat- 
ing, ventilation, hot water and gas ser- 
vices: Ellis (Kensington) Ltd. Elec- 
trical installation; Duncan Watson 
Ltd. Sprinkler installation: Mather & 
Platt Ltd. Lift installation: Otis 
Elevator Co. Aluminium and _ steel 
windows, external aluminium cladding 
and patent glazing: Henry Hope & 
Sons. Portland stone, marble, slate and 
stone paving: Nine Elms Stone 
Masonry Works Ltd. Faience work 
and Staffordshire blue bricks: Hathern- 
ware Ltd. Facing bricks: National 
Coal Board. Canopy steelwork: More- 
land Hayne & Co. Roller shutters, 
portcullis grilles, hinged and shutter 
gates, aluminium and steel balustrad- 
ing: Haskins Ltd. Aluminium shop 
fronts, ceilings, grilles and balustrad- 


ing: Culford Art Metal Co. Wood 
strip flooring: Rowan & Boden Ltd. 
Linoleum and paving: E. J. Elgood 
Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Shanks & Co. 
Suspended tile ceilings: Clark & Fenn 
Ltd. Kitchen equipment: James Slater 
& Co. Roof lights, coloured external 
glass and mirrors: T. & W. Ide Ltd. 
Cellulosing external aluminium work: 
Electro Metal Platers Ltd. Artificial 
stone paving and kerbing: Atlas Stone 
Co. Pavement lights: Haywards Ltd. 
Durasteel panels: WDurasteel Ltd. 
Strongroom door: Fire Doors Ltd. 
Canopy steel decking: Robertson 
Thain Ltd. Building maintenance 
equipment: Palmers Travelling Cradle 
& Scaffold Co. Ironmongery: Yannedis 
& Co. Lamson tubes: Lamson Engin- 
eering Co. Steel partitioning: Norwood 
Steel Equipment Ltd. Metal inset 
signs: E. M. Richford Ltd. Jllum- 
inated signs: Pearce Signs Ltd. 
Electric clocks: The Synchronome Co. 
Light fittings: General Electric Co.; 
Rada Scientific Glass Works; Allom 
Heffer & Co.; Merchant Adventurers 
Ltd. Venetian blinds: J. Avery & Co. 
staging: Access Equipment 
Ltd. Tree and garden planting: 
William Wood & Sons. Joinery: 
Victoria Joinery Ltd. 


le CCSS 


Princes Gardens, 
Richard 


Students’ Hostel, 
London, $.W.7. Architects: 
Sheppard, Robson and Partners. 
General contractors: Tersons Ltd. 
Sub-contractors: Lift enclosure: The 
Morris Singer Co. Rubber flooring: 
Haskell Robertson Ltd. Piling: 
Cementation Co. Lifts: Express Lift 
Co. Fire fighting equipment: General 


H. & C. Davis & Co. Timber windows 
and wardrobes: Geo. Hammer & Co. 
Terrazzo seat and drawer: Malacarp 
Terrazzo Co. Internal telephone system: 
Siemens Edison Swan Ltd. Metal win- 
dows: James Gibbons Ltd. Bricks: 
Pratt (Watford Ltd.) Locks: A. G. 
Roberts Ltd. Limpet spray: Turners 
Asbestos Cement Co. Hand operated 
hoist: Aldous & Campbell Ltd. Iron 
spiral stair, bridge and metal balus- 
trade: Haywards Ltd. Acoustic panels: 
Coronet Engineering Ltd. Slate 
plaque: Bow Slate & Enamel Co. 
Heating: Weatherfoil Heating Sys- 
tems Ltd. 


Offices at Billingham, Co. Durham. 
Architects: Architectural Department 
of ICI Ltd. General contractors: John 
Laing & Son. Sub-contractors: Cork 
tile flooring: Acme Flooring Co. 
Daempa acoustic ceilings: Acoustics 
& Insulating Engineering Ltd. Port- 
land stone: Bath & Portland Stone 
Firms Ltd. Fibrous plaster: David 
Esdaile & Co. Burgess acoustic tiles: 
Draftsele Ltd. Suspended plastered 
ceilings: Expanded Metal Co. Paropa 
roofing: Frazzi Ltd. Hardwood floor- 
ing: J. A. Hewetson & Co. Asphalt 
roads, linoleum and rubber flooring: 
Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Co. Mechanical services, etc.: Matthew 
Hall & Co. Mastic jointing work: 
Mann-Reddington Ltd. Roofing work: 
The Ruberoid Co. Erection of glazed 
partitions: Richard Savage Ltd. 
Marble and quartzite facings and pav- 
ings: John Stubbs Ltd. Metal doors 
and windows: Williams & Williams 
Ltd. Masonry fixings: Abbey Build- 


engineering bricks: Barnett & Bed- 
dows Ltd. Veneered partitioning 
British Werno Ltd. Asbestolux: The 
Cape Asbestos Co. Strongroom doors 
and safes: Chubb & Sons Lock & Safe 
Co. Special precast floor units, paving 
slabs and precast work: Concrete Set 
vices Ltd. Special joinery: J. Curtis & 
Son. Facing bricks, impact adhesive 
Esk Manufacturing Co. Special tim 
ber screens: George M. Hammer & Co 
V eneered timber doors: ¥. Hills & Sons. 
Joinery: J. Hustler & Son. Alu 
minium extrusions, cement and plaste: 
ICI Ltd. Wall tiles: H. & R. Johnson 
Ltd. Cycle racks: Le Bas Tube Co 
Precast quartzite and slate panels 
Cc. S. Ormerod Ltd. Glass and armour 
plate doors: Pilkington Bros. Ltd 
Ironmongery: W. F. Ramsay & Co 
Silvered mirrors: Reed Millican & Co 
Shelving: Remploy Ltd. Specialist 
furniture, soft furnishings and 
fittings: Russell Furnishings Ltd 
Blind boxes: W. T. Seymour (Stock 
ton) Ltd. Reinforcement: Tentor Ltd 
Precast post tensioned beams Ss 
Tvyzacks & Co. Ifo floor tiles: Dennis 
M. Williams Ltd. Roof lights: West 
Bromwich Casements Ltd. Lifts: J 
& E. Hall Ltd.; Otis Elevator Co 
Metal trunking: Thomas Ash Ltd 
Refrigeration: Lightfoot Engineering 
Ltd. Insulation: Darlington Insula 
tion Co.; Versil Ltd. Fire alarm 
system: Sound Diffusion Ltd. Lamps 
AEI Lamp & Lighting Co 


Advertisement 








Reader wishes to purchase coy 


tectural Review for periods July 
December 1955 and January 1957 
ember 1957 inclusive Hugh 
Gordon House, Golf Lane 
Leamington Spa. 


Suppliers Ltd. Joinery: Arm- 
(Hull) Ltd. Linoleum and 
coves: Armstrong Cork Co. 
Avery Ltd. Blue 


Appliance Co. Precast concrete ing 
strongs 
PVC 


Venetian blinds: J. 


ing: J. Starkie Gardner Ltd. Stair- Fire 
case balustrading, grilles and con- cladding and stairs: Kendall's Stone 
vector casings: F.. Coules & Son Ltd. & Paving Co. Sliding and folding 
Internal steel staircases and balustrad- Esavian Ltd. Balustrading: 








doors 








PLAN FOR 
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STABILITY 








WITH 


WEST'S 


$s Y 











SHELL PILING 


T E M 





The stability of West's Shell Pile is derived from a number 
of factors. Firstly, the pile is driven to the correct dynamic 
set for the bearing capacity required. Secondly, while the 
consolidating effect of the positively driven pile is retained, 
the outer shell being firmly embedded in the load-bearing 
stratum, there is no fatigue in the pile core, which is 
cast after driving is completed. 


Please write for the latest pubiications describing this modern system wo: 
WEST'S PILING & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD 
Foundation Specialists . Design & Construction in Reinforced Concrete 
BATH ROAD HARMONDSWORTH MIDDLESEX ~- Tel: SKYPORT 5222 
Branches in London Bristol Birmingham Manchester Glasgow 
Australasia: West's Shel! Piling (A/sia) Pty Ltd, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide & Wellington,N.Z. Southern Africa: The Roberts Construction 
Co. Led, Johannesburg. France: Compagnie Générale de Construction 
de Fours, Paris. Ireland: Farrans Limited, Dunmurry, Belfast 
A7 


A MEMBER OF WEST’S GROUP OF INDUSTRIES 








DAWNAYS 


specialists in the design 
fabrication & erection of 


STHEELWORK 
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PROTECTI( 
ALUMINIUM: 
IN BUILDING 


kadiwe 


APPLIED TO ALUMINIUM : 
BEFORE BUILDING OPER- ' 
ATIONS, GIVES LONG TERM 
PROTECTION FROM ALL 

WEATHER CONDITIONS AND 
ATMOSPHERIC POLUTION 

AND ALLOWS MORTAR 
SETTLEMENT TO BE HOSED 

OFF AFTER COMPLETION. IT 
ELIMINATES THE NEED FOR 
STRIPPABLE COATINGS AND 

IS EQUALLY VALUABLE FOR 
MILL-FINISH OR ANODISED 
MATERIALS, PREVENTING 

PITTING AND PRESERVING 
BRIGHTNESS. IT IS EASILY 

APPLIED BY BRUSH OR 

SPRAY. 


FOUNTAIN HOUSE, Fenchurch St., London, E.C.!. 


Lakadize BUT 100 has now been chosen for long-term protection 


Anodized aluminium plate; 
left hand side unlacquered, 
right hand side coated with 
Lakadize BUT 100, each part 
splashed with mortar (four 
parts sand, one part cement, 
one part lime) before and after 
hosing off. Note; all trace of 
mortar removed from coated 
section—severe corrosion on 
uncoated section. 


Before Hosing After Hosing Photographs by Kodak Ltd. 


Write for information sheet AR/BUT.100 or telephone Croydon 5498 


SWALE Me NS 


53, PARK HILL RD., CROYDON, SURREY. Works at Aycliffe, Darlington 
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ALUMIN ‘“‘Warwick’’ windows were used in the first stage of the important ne 
Swindon Hospitai. Architects: Messrs. Powell & Moya 


TOMORROW'S WINDOWS 


—already taking shape with 


VAN LCA NI ALUMINIUM 


The windows of today and tomorrow made of ALCAN aluminium are better than ever before. 
In their natural clean finish, or colourfully anodized, they will present no problems of rust and 
lessen the cost of maintenance. 
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Architectural 





To the architect and designer 


ALCAN aluminium means: 


e Freedom to design outside the limitations 


of traditional raw materials 


@ One-piece hollow extruded sections 


made to intricately designed shapes 


never possible before 


e Windows opening up new horizons in 


To 


planning and design but right 
down-to-earth in sheer practicality 


the building owner 


or occupier 


ALCAN aluminium means: 





Dorney County Primary School, 


Eton, 


windows 
softwood frames with associated 
fixed lights 

Archit 


F.R.1.¢ 


showing “‘Warwick’’ aluminium 


ALCAN (U.K.) LIMITED 


No painting necessary 

No rusting 

Resistance to decay and corrosion 
No warping 

No needless weight — windows that 
are always easy to open 


Reduced maintenance cost throughout 
the life of the building 


fitted as inserts into 


ect: F. B. Pooley, ¥.R.1.B.A., 


S., A.M.P.T.I 





* Aluminium Canada House 


with ALCAN aluminium. ALCAN, one of the world’s 


The advantages of aluminium are at their greatest 


largest producers, are specialists in the ingot field. 


To manufacturers, ALCAN specialization means a 


constant, reliable source of aluminium in alloy 


forms exactly—consistently-suited to precise needs. 


To architects and designers ALCAN specialization 


makes available a vast store of technical know- 


ledge and experience 
ready to be applied to 
any project, backed up 
by years of fabricating 


technique. 


To the user of every 
aluminium product 
ALCAN specialization 
means a certainty of 
quality and the best value 


that money can buy. 


Architects 


£ 


& Partner 





A typical example of an 


extrusion for aluminium 


windows 


“Warwick”? double-hung sash 
windows, manufactured by ALUMIN 
BUILDING COMPONENTS LTD., were 
specified for the new CIBA 


laboratory at Horsham. 


7. Douglass Mathews 


* 3O Berkeley Square - London W1 
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irchitect Slater @ Ly 


Interior decor and display designed by Beverley Pick A 


Lighting installation by Dunc i 
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seacercon 


devoted to interior decoration 


&E6.C. lighting triump 


This is the new world headquarters of Sanderson’s, a palace of design and colour, devoted 


solely to the display of wallpapers, fabrics and paints. In such a building lighting plays an 
important and exciting role, for lighting is, itself, a part of modern decor. Yet it must never 
be allowed to steal the show. It must never be the star. 

So, throughout the showrooms, lighting to the design of Beverley Pick, F.s.1.4., has been used, 
ometimes dramatically as in the fabulous two-storey exhibition area, often discreetly for small 


intimate fabric display features like the rondelles. 


Dominating the reception hall is an already famous stained glass 

mural. Brilliantly symbolising the house of Sanderson, living by design SE.C. 
* . dl 

ind colour, it is apparently flooded by natural daylight, an effect LIGHTING DIVISION 


G.E.C. has actually achieved by carefully positioned cold cathode tubes. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee a a a a a a a a a a a a a 
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Interior view of factory for Messrs. Brook Motors Ltd. 


New Ropery for British Ropes Ltd. 


hala. . STEELWORK 


is quicker, more flexible 
and is CHEAPER 


* AUSTINS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SONS (ccvssurr) LTD 


THORMHILL IRON & STEEL WORKS, DEWSBURY, YORKSHIRE 


Telephone: DEWSBURY 1750 (7 Lines) Telegrams: AUSTINS, DEWSBURY, TELEX 55-129 
LONDON OFFICE: KIRKMAN HOUSE, 54A TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1 TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1064 
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the advanta 


Lightweight loadbearing insulating buildi 


in curtain wall 
construction 






Architect: Reginald H. Gallannaugh L.R.I.B.A. 
Consulting Engineers: Bylander, Waddell & Partners 
Contractors: Tersons Limited 


a case in point 


In Petrofina House an inner leaf of 4” Thermalite blocks 
has been used to sill height. A cavity of approximately 
2” is provided between it and the curtain wall glazing. 


Thermalite, thus employed, more than adequately 
fulfills the L.C.C. construction bye-laws. It provides a fire 
resistance superior to that of the 8} inch brickwork 
which would be needed to comply otherwise, thereby 
increasing valuable floor space. 

Numerous other advantages are attendant upon its use. 
Reduced dead loads have enabled all-round structural 
savings in beam column and foundations; direct fixing 
of radiators and other internal fittings without plugging 
has been made possible. Added to these items, and the 
considerable saving which can be inferred are the 
improved comfort conditions and reduced fuel costs 
which automatically follow wherever Thermalite is used. 


For further information and samples apply to: 


THERMALITE YTONG LIMITED 


Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 
Telephone: Coleshill 2081, 


A Lainc | COMPANY 


- 
i 
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new VERTILEX... 


for permanently 


bright, gay walls! 


Semtex present Vertilex Decorative Wall Tiles—a 
colourful new wall covering that’s specially designed to 
meet the demands of a wide and varied market. These 
tiles are not only exceptionally practical and hard-wearing, 
they also provide a wonderful means of creating 
attractive, contemporary interiors by bringing more 
lasting colour to industrial and trade premises, public 
buildings and the home. 

Vertilex is made of thin gauge, viny] materials that retain 
their attractive high-gloss upper surface indefinitely. 
They afford the maximum hygiene, require the minimum 
maintenance and are resistant to oils, fats and most 
chemicals in everyday use. These tiles are simple and 
speedy to clean—just polish them lightly with a damp 
cloth. What’s more, they are highly flexible and easy to fix. 
Available in 13 decorative colours. 


VERTILEX 
Decorative Wall Tiles 


—Yoesh a —> ae noe 


A DUNLOP COMPANY 


Write for full details and colour samples today. 


SEMTEX LTD..9 SEMTEX HOUSE, 19/20 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel: LANgham 0401 


crH/60/se/c.11 
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SERVICE 





MANUFACTURING & BUILDING 





Roman Catholic Primary School at Tye Green, Harlow, Essex. Architect: R. A. Boxall, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 
OF THE SIMMS C-DA SYSTEM 
OF PERMANENT TIMBER CONSTRUCTION 


The Simms C-DA System can 
be applied to all kinds of building. 
A large variety of spans and heights 
is available for all requirements. 


Simms Prefabrication backed by Simms Building Service means completion to time 


W. J. Simms Sons & Cooke Ltd. = Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


Head Office: Haydn Road, Sherwood, Nottingham. Nottingham 66264 (10 lines). 
Sales Office: British Simms Buildings Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 3383. 


BRANCHES: LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER -: LEEDS - ADEN - TORONTO 
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Life always seems a puzzle when you've just had cross words 

with the fixer and been blank-well told what to do with blank tiles 
that won’t fit. We can give you a clue. 

The answer stands for perfect shade, perfect fit and excellent delivery, 
Let us know your requirements and we will 

send you by return full details, colour charts and samples. 


SILTEX 
CERAMIC WALL TILES 


Tr. & R. BOOTE LTD. 


(Established 1842) Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent 


Fix tiles with Boote’s “ TYLOFAST ” Tile Fixing Mastic ! 
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For the Presidential Suite 
at the Board of Trade 


the Ministry of Works specified 


CORONET WOODACOUSTIC PANELS 


\rchitects for leading Banks, Boardrooms, Post Offices, Restaurants, Theatres, Cinemas 


insist on CORONET WOODACOUSTIC 
Why ? 


Woodacoustic is beautiful—made from fine woods: it is strong, inexpensive, and above all 





a superb sound absorber, ideal tor modern and traditional interiors! 


For free sample and literature write or telephone, or better still visit our Showrooms 


COR OnNEeET 4CGOUSTIGCS BIVtsreOw | 1 


8-10 HALLAM STREET * PORTLAND PLACE: LONDON W:1 TEL: LANGHAM 0121-2 
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Planning 
d 
kitchen: 


P t | 
Too many ‘modern’ kitchens still leave 
the housewife to cope with messy, un- 
hygienic sink tidies and bins. Solve the 


problem at the planning stage .. . by 
including a Wastemaster by Kenwood 
in your plans. 

This neat, efficient appliance fits into 
the waste pipe under the sink . . . out 
of sight, saving valuable floor space. It 
automatically grinds up most kitchen 
refuse, including food scraps, small 
bones, vegetable peelings, tea leaves 
and coffee grounds. These are washed 
right away, preventing clogged waste 
pipes and drains 

Many sink units are now designed to 
incorporate the Wastemaster, which 
can also be attached to existing units. 
A necessity in flats and maisonettes, 
the Wastemaster is a requirement for 
every truly labour-saving kitchen. 
Well gladly send you further details and 
specifications, and literature that will 


interest your clients. 


Ken wood MANUFACTURING (WOKING) LIMITED, OLD WOKING, SURREY 
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ison Krene 


and the death of St. Pancras Gothic 





Sir Gilbert Scott thought his St. Pancras possibly 
too good for its purpose—if ever he held its 
purpose in mind. The dirt and steam of antique 
locomotives, have buried its Gothic glories under 
a shroud of grime, and the traveller shivers in the 
medieval discomfort of a dark waiting room. 
Steelwork for today’s station will give the architect 
cleanness oftline, freedom of form, the opportunity 
to use lightjand space. Denison French Ltd., as 
constructional engineers, contractors and 
fabricators; knows the capacities of steel and 
steelwork. Dehison French Ltd., work with architect 
5a and builder towards the, best. solution of the 
ie problem of'sreel straeturé, to save on’cost and bulk 
of steel, and accelerate-deliyeries. Denison French 
steel services frequéntly effect savings of 20% and 
more for clients, A.copversation:at the initial 
design stage can show you the advantages of 
catiing in'Dénison French. 
PS) May, wé send you 4 copy of “Savings in Steel’ 
for your files, 


Denison French Ltd 
Constructional Engineers 


67 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


Telephone : HOLborn 2587 
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ontract Carpeting 


The TEMPLETON contract range offers you the widest scope available today in carpeting 
for hotels, restaurants, cinemas, theatres—anywhere in fact that requires distinctive 
designs and good qualities. 

TEMPLETON designers and craftsmen combine to produce the finest designs, colours and 
qualities in contract carpeting—designs which will tone with modern furnishings and 
decor ; qualities to meet the needs of heavy wear and tear in all public buildings. 


T om NVI fd L & T ' @ | a | Weavers of the finest carpets in the world 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO LTD GLASGOW London Manchester Leeds Birmingham 
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Transformation 


| me 
Trollopes 

















The entrance to the 
banking hall has 
walls covered in 
PVC material. 
Writing tables have 
black metal frames | 
and grey-green 
leather tops. 











main banking 


The 


hall has all walls but 


Extensive structural 
alterations were necessary 
to the site of the National 
Provincial Bank's new 
branch at Victoria. The 
exterior consists ot a 


one panelled in 
straight grained 
white ash. The rear 












wall is covered in 


Texturide for con 








black granite fascia and 








columns with windows 





set in marble panels 


A wealth of experience and a qualified staff 


is at your disposal when you contact 
Trollopes for any of the following: furni- 
ture, fabrics, upholstery, floor coverings, 
decorations, electrical work, building work, 


exhibition stands. 
Architects: B. C. Sherren and F. N. fames, 


F/A.R1I.B.A., Architects Office, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd. 


| tht Ok eh PL Os =e 3K 





TROLLOPE & SONS (LONDON) LTD., WEST HALKIN STREET, 
BELGRAVE SQUARE, S.W.1. TELEPHONE: BELGRAVIA 4511 
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WINDOWALL 
A glazing frame made from supe r quality pressed concrete 
ed to high frequency vibration in manufacture, which 


th reinforcement in the courses 





can be built into large 


areas of glazing 

RECONSTRUCTED STONE 

A plete service is available so that details can be taken off 

architects’ drawings, stone produced and hxing sub-contracts 
8 $ 


ndertaken 


FX 
At 


KPOSED AGGREGATE 


CLADDING PANELS 


us Stone have specialised in the production of these units 


for some time and are confident that they can offer material 

second to none on the market 

B.S. BUILDING BLOCKS 

One of the largest single block making units is operating at 

Greenhithe Works producing 1000 yds per day 

SPECTRA-GLAZE 

Atlas Stone have pioneered the introduction to the UK. of 
s range of blocks with a semi glazed coloured hnish 

QUICKBUILD 

A new block which can make material savings in building costs 

PRECAST CONCRETE ROOF AND FLOOR UNITS 

Illustrate the capacity for producing structural 

concrete to specification, 
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Atlas Stone are currently 
making the OMNIA 
fl 


ub-license 






vor under 








Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, S.W.1. 


Works at GREENHITHE STROOD MELDRETH 








Tel: 


CAMBRIDGE 


ABBey 3081-2-3-4. Grams.: Atlastonco, Sowest London 


SHORNE RYE (SUSSEX) GREAT YARMOUTH 





CATV 
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Stainless steel in Architectural Design 





Aluminiur 
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Blind Box 











Glazing Bead 





Neoprene Gasket | 


Transom 


Mastic 


Vectair Grille 
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Bp PPD PPIs 


Curtain Walling 
for Sheffield 
Laboratories 


Architects: A. M. Gear & Associates 





Thermolite 
back-up wall 





| 
White | 
| 








Stub Column 





rc =----}-+-------- 





: 


These new Sheffield Laboratories for Samuel Fox & Co. Ltd. 
employ a curtain-wall system of glass and stainless steel, 
developed by the architects and manufactured and marketed 
by Crittalls. 

Laminated spandrel panels of }” Asbestolux board are faced 
with 26 gauge “Silver Fox” stainless steel, polished to a matt 
finish which keeps down glare and reflectivity. The panels, 
which are rigidly flat, are manufactured by Flexo Plywood 
Industries Ltd. The extrusions forming the structural grid are 
of anodised aluminium, specially treated to resist the heavy 
industrial atmosphere of a steel works. 

The initial cost of using stainless steel is largely offset by 
remarkably low maintenance. Superficial dirt and dust is 
removed by wiping with a wash leather when the windows are 
cleaned. No other maintenance is either desirable or necessary. 


Juncton cast 
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Stainless steel 
faced spandrel j 
panel 
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‘SILVER FOX’ STAINLESS STEEL gaa 
The precious metal of ourtime Mi” Sarmnuel fox 
“>, & company limited 
Sj STOCKSBRIDGE SHEFFIELD 


a subsidiary of the United Steel Companies Ltd 
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if you know what’s best 
for underlining asphalte 
you’ll specify 

Black Sheathing Felt 





BLACK SHEATHING FELT 


ne THE ASPHaty, 


Tak to any of the country’s mosi able tate mre the lindotay 


and experienced asphalters about the 


ideal underlining for hot asphalte. They 
panel £ 33 

“ACK SueaTuins FO 
All rolls bear cnis sign 


and they'll give you reasons as well. : all 
- i - Accept no substitute for 


Black Sheathing Felt 


know that it is Black Sheathing Felt 


Good reasons, like B.S.F. being the 
perfect keying medium, able to resist 
cracking and creeping, and giving com- 
plete isolation from the substructure. 
Experience proves, too, that B.S.F. 
handles pleasantly, lays easily, and 
doesn't wrinkle, shrink or absorb mois- 


ture. After that... it’s up to you to 


specify asphalte laid on 


Black Sheathing Felt 


for your job 


MIANUFACTURED BY: 


Permanite Ltd., London 

John Erskine Ltd., Belfast 

John Rogers Ltd., Belfast 

D. Anderson & Son Ltd., Manchester 
Engart & Rolfe Ltd., London 

Robt. McCalmont & Sons Ltd., Belfast 
F. McNeil & Co. Ltd., London 





— 


...stronger....cheaper 


The high quality of British structural steet 
is now recognized by the sanctioning of higher working stresses. 
More efficient columns and beams, new methods of 
design and fabrication—all combine to reduce the amount 
of steel and labour required, and thereby to reduce the cost. 


The result: an overall saving. 


CHEAPER 


These advances mean that the finished structure is 
cheaper, because steel and labour are saved. 


STRONGER: A higher safe working stress is now recognized, again reducing the amount 
of steel needed for a given job. 

FURTHER SAVINGS: Fire-proof encasement, hitherto calculated as a burden on pm 
steelwork, is now accepted as contributing to its strength, so that columns can be slimmers, 
saving steel and labour. ia 


STEEL-FRAMED surtp1nes 
GIVE GREAT ARCHITECTURAL SCOPE WITH 
UNQUESTIONED STRUCTURAL SECURITY 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK ASSOCIATION, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 
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STEEL GIVES STRENGTH 


Colvilles have built up a reputation as suppliers 
of all types of Structural Steel - Light and Heavy 
Sections, Joists and Plates - to all specifications. 
Colvilles can supply a range of High Strength 
Steels under our DUCOL series with a minimum 
yield strength of 23 tons per square inch and 
upwards. 

These special steels are in regular production 
and can be supplied in accordance with our 


rolling programme. 


rf COLVILLES 


FITNESS FOR PURPOSE STEELS 


ES LIMITED 195 West ¢ 
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Lightweight aggregate gives... 


Maximum workability 
LYTAG gives greater workability for a particular mix than any other lightweight aggregate, 
because its spherical particles present the minimum surface area to be wetted. 


S ° y 7 ] 
Minimum shi InhaZe and high Cart) strength 
The low water contents of LYTAG concretes lead to reduced drying shrinkages and give 
high early strengths. Surface finishes obtained on precast concrete units are smooth and 


pleasing. 


High fire resistance with low ‘U’ values 

The combustible content of LYTAG is less than }°%,. It will withstand temperatures of up 
to 1,000°C without damage. At the same time, it provides a ‘U’ value well below that of 
ordinary concrete. For example, the ‘U’ value of a 6” LYTAG struc tural concrete element 
would be less than a half that of the same element in dense concrete. 

boY Ai aan ee 

Of, Alt —100 7%, efficient 

LYTAG is produced from pulverised fuel ash by a carefully controlled sintering process. 
Spherical in shape, it has a slightly roughened surface so providing an excellent key for the 


sion of cement. 


ering all aspects of LY TAG will be forwarded on request. Write to: 


[ ED MANOR WAY, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE. . 
Telephone Elstree 2854 
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FOR THEIR NEW OFFICE BLOCK 


AT BILLINGHAM, CO. DURHAM 
Main ¢ 


ontractors: John Laing & Son Lid. 
Hundreds of Hills ‘Aristocrat’ flush doors lend 
additional harmony and grace to this attractivel 
spacious building. These fine doors in a wide range of 
veneers and matching edge strips, with the exclusive 
Hills Kreibord core, add dignit; any major project 

They are manufactured in the dimensions and veneers 


to your specification 
Your important pr 


rves Hills 


ject dese 


‘Aristocrat 


sh door 
































Photographs by 
of 1.C.) 
FLUSH DOORS 
a RNP 
. eneiemeinmananll 
For more information write to pee 
F. HILLS & SONS LIMITED NORTON ROAD STOCKTON-ON-TEES = Telephone: 67141 
LONDON OFFICE WINDSOR HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 + Telephone: CHAncé 
Telex in operation at bot! tices 
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Above: 2 coats of Silexine on old brickwork 


S T C N E = « sa Beautifies and Protects New Buildings 


and Creates New Buildings from Old 


SILEXINE is ideal for Stucco, Cement, Brickwork, etc. on the 
exterior of buildings giving a * water repellent, durable 
textured finish with CHARACTER and EYE APPEAL. 
SILEXINE hides imperfections and flaws, disguises pointing, 
improves bad or cracked rendering and is water repellent. 
Available in 13 permanent colours. 


° Building Research Report available on application. 





Below: 2 coats of Silexine on cracked rendering 














Full details, shade card and applied sample 


on request to the sole manufacturers 


DENTON EDWARDS PAINTS LTD. 


Abbey Road, Barking, Essex. RIPpleway 3871 
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Just how 

many feet” 
has your 

an Friday 
got? 


The footprints could belong to us. Or rather, our research 
team. You'll notice they cover quite a bit of ground. 
Anything, in fact, to do with bonding or sealing building 
materials has them cheerfully searching in all directions for 
the right answer. Whether you’re looking for the right 
Curtain Wall Sealant, Gap Sealant, Contact Bonding 
Adhesive, or what-have-you, you’re bound to find us pretty 
useful as your Man Friday. 

Write to Bostik Building Advisory Department, 

B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


Bostik 


ALWAYS ONE USEFUL STEP AHEAD 






als 


7 In case it’s some time since you last 
read the book of the film, you might 
like to be reminded: Robinson Crusoe’s 


Man Friday left one single, solitary foot- 
printinthesand! Defoe, bless him, never 
explained this one-footed mystery. 
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- Wise heads on the shoulders of 
ise a S applications engineers, and 
designers, with the accumulated 

know-how of over 90 years 

experience at their fingertips, stand 


- behind the hands of craftsmen 

ff if who know more about their job 
than words could ever teach... 

to whose sensitive touch metals 


respond like sculptor’s clay. 
Together heads and hands are 


. 
wise hands responsible for the perfection of 
design, construction and performance 
that distinguish Barker products 
b ild from all others. 


ROLLER SHUTTERS 
ELECTRIC LIFTS 
HAND LIFTS 
DELIVERY HOISTS 


BARKER WOOD SHUTTER 


yesterday's craft 
tomorrow's design 


. IN f For full details of Barker products send for illustrated literature A.11 to:- 
JOHN BARKER & SONS (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Union Street, Ancoats, Manchester 4. Tel: COLlyhurst 2018 
London: 71 Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, 

Telephone: POPesgrove 0794 

Scotland: W. J. Leonard, 51 Braemar Place, Aberdeen. 
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SEVENOAKS 


Light Buff Facings 
' Grey Black Facings 
and Selected Commons 


were chosen by the architects, Messrs. Farmer & Dark, F.R.1.B.A., for the new 
BELVEDERE POWER STATION, Kent, illustrated on pages 394-5. 
Supplied by 


SEVENOAKS BRICKWORKS LTD. 


Makers of LOAD BEARING & FOUNDATION BRICKS 
WHITE & COLOURED SANDLIME FACINGS and 
SANDFACED MULTISTOCKS * Telephone Sevenoaks 2325 





HEATING 


is just one of the good reasons why 


nore and more architects have 





discovered the many technical and 


practical advantages of the 








A TEMPERATURE RISE OF UP TO 20°F 
CAN BE SUPPLIED TO AN AVERAGE ROOM IN ABOUT 10 MINUTES. 


This “‘ warmth where you want it’ equipment presents no difficulties in installation, 
by simple duct system, suitable for houses, bungalows and flats. 
It is compact, easy to control and economical to maintain. The ‘‘ HALCYON ” time- 
switch can be set to operate automatically at any required time. 


CAPITAL COST UNDER £80 


Choose ** HALCYON *’—for a new high standard of near-central domestic heating. Thousands 
already in use. 











: P| Literature and full technical details available from 
lilustration of Halcyon Model F.45 WILLIAM SUGG & COMPANY LTD., 67-73, Regency Street, London, S.W.! 


shown with the ducting removed Telephone ViCtoria 3211 
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Current architecture - huilding practice - planning 





Acoustics in Modern Building Practice, by Fritz Ingerslev 35s. 0d 

The Adventure of Building, by Clough Williams-Ellis, i//ustrated 
by Geoffrey Robson 10s. 6d 

Architects’ Working Details, Volumes |, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, edited 
by D. A. C. A. Boyne and Lance Wright 25s. 0d. each volume. 

The Architecture of Denmark, a symposium by seven contributors 
12s. 6d 

The Architecture of England, by Frederick Gibberd 12s. 6d. 

Architecture USA, by Ian McCallum 63s. 0d. 

Building Elements, by R. Liewelyn Davies and D. J. Petty 37s. 6d 

Building Materials: Science and Practice, by Cecil C. Handisyde 
(Revised edition) Ws. Od 


Buildings and Prospects, written and illustrated by John Piper 
18s. Od. 


The Canals of England, by Eric de Maré 21s. 0d. 
The Chapel at Ronchamp, by Le Corbusier 25s, Od. 


The City of London: A Record of Destruction and Survival, 
with a Report by Dr. C. H. Holden and Sir William Holford 25s. 0d. 


Concerning Town Planning, by Le Corbusier, translated by Clive 
Entwistle 10s. 6d 
Counter-Attack Against Subtopia, by Ian Nairn 12s. 6d 


The Design and Practice of Joinery, by John Eastwick-Field and 
John Stillman 42s. 0d. 


The Design of Structural Members, Part 1, by H. T. Jackson, 
25s. Od 


Early Victorian Architecture in Britain, by Henry-Russel] Hitch- 
cock, 7 gns. the set of 2 volumes. 


Electrical Installations: a Handbook for Architects and Assist- 
ants, edited by Brian Grant 16s. 0d 


English Architecture at a Glance, by Frederick Chatterton, 
illustrated by J. D. M. Harvey 4s. 6d. 


English Furniture at a Glance, written and illustrated by Barbara 
Jones 8s. 6d 


English History at a Glance, A Chart designed by H. A. Vetter 
8s. 6d. 


English Panorama, by Thomas Sharp 12s. 6d. 

The Englishness of English Art, by Nikolaus Pevsner 16s. Od. 

Fifty Modern Bungalows, edited by Felix Walter 18s. 6d. 

Foundations for Houses and Other Small Structures, by W. H. 
Elgar 12s. 6d 

The Functional Tradition in Early Industrial Buildings, by 
J. M. Richards 36s. 0d 


The Future of Architecture, by Frank Lloyd Wright 50s. 0d. 


Gardens in the Modern Landscape, by Christopher Tunnard 
18s. 6d. 


Gardens of Japan, by Tetsuro Yoshida 63s. 0d. 


Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings, by Oscar Faber and 
J. R. Kell (Revised edition) 65s. 0d 


High Victorian Design: A Study of the Exhibits of 1851, by 
Nikolaus Pevsner 12s. 6d 


A History of the English House, by Nathaniel Lloyd £3 13s. 6d. 
A History of Modern Architecture, by Jurgen Joedicke 45s. 0d 


The Home of Man, by Le Corbusier and Francois de Pierrefeu 
15s. Od 


House Conversion and Improvement, by Felix Walter 42s. 0d 


Indoor Plants and Gardens, by Margaret E. Jones and H. F. Clark 
edited by Patience Gray, illustrated by Gordon Cullen 18s. 0d 


Inside the Pub, by Maurice Gorham and H. McG. Dunnett 18s. 0d 


Italy Builds, by G. E. Kidder Smith, with photographs by the author 
56s. Od 


The Japanese House and Garden, by Tetsuro Yoshida 60s. 0d 
The Landscape of Power, by Sylvia Crowe 16s. 0d 
Lettering on Buildings, by Nicoleie Gray 25s. Od. 


London ee and Day: A Guide to Where the Other Books 
Don’t Take You, by Osbert Lancaster and Sam Lambert 5s. 0d 


The Modern Architectural Model, by T. W. Hendrick, with a 
Foreword by Hugh Casson 16s. 0d 


Modern Architecture in Brazil, by Henrique E. Mindlin 84s. 0d 
Modern Architectural Design, by Sir Howard Robertson 25s. 0d 
The Modern Church, by Edward D. Mills 30s. 0d. 

Modern Gardens, by Peter Shepheard 36s. 0d. 

The Modern Factory, by Edward D. Mills 36s. 0d 

Modern Flats, by F. R. S. Yorke and Frederick Gibberd 63s. Od 
The Modern House, by F. R. S. Yorke 50s. 0d. 

The Modern Shop, by Bryan and Norman Westwood 30s. 0d 


New German Architecture, by Gerd Hatje, Hubert Hoffmann 
and Karl Kaspar 56s. 0d. 


The New Small Garden, by Lady Allen of Hurtwood and Susan 
Jellicoe 15s. Od. 


The New Small House, edited by F. R. S. Yorke and Penelope 
Whiting 25s. 0d. 


New Ways of Building, edited by Eric de Maré 45s. Od. 
Outrage, by Ian Nairn 15s. 0d. The book about ‘Subtopia.’ 


Parliament House: The Chambers of the House of Commons, 
by Maurice Hastings 12s. 6d. 


The Planning and Equipment of Public Houses, by F. W. B. 
Yorke 21s. Od. 


Plastics in Building, by Joseph B. Singer 18s. 0d. 


Playgrounds and Recreation Spaces, introduction by A. Leder- 
mann and A. Trachsel 63s. 0d. 


The Principles of Architectural Composition, by Sir Howard 
Robertson 15s. Od. 


The Railway Station, by Carroll L. V. Meeks 60s. 0d. 


School Design and Construction, by J. A. Godfrey and R. Castle 
Cleary 36s. 0d. 


Site Supervision, by A. A. Macfarlane 16s. Od. 


Structure in Building, by W. Fisher Cassie and J. H. Napper 
(Revised edition) 30s. 0d. 


Sweden Builds, by G. E. Kidder Smith, with photographs by the 
author 56s. Od. 


A Testament, by Frank Lloyd Wright 70s. 0d. 

Theory and Design in The First Machine Age, by Reyner 
Banham 45s.0d. 

Time on the Thames, written and illustrated by Eric de Maré 9s. 6d 

Tomorrow's Landscape, by Sylvia Crowe 21s. 0d. 


Towards a New Architecture, by Le Corbusier, translated by 
Frederick Etchells 18s. Od. 


Town Design, by Frederick Gibberd £3 13s. 6d. 


The Unsophisticated Arts, written and illustrated by Barbara Iones 
25s. Od. 


The Works of Pier Luigi Nervi, 56s. 0d. 


A complete illustrated catalogue will be sent free on application: 
The Architectural Press 
9-12 Queen Anne’s Gate Westminster Swi 
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The superb, bold simplicity of modern Scan- 
dinavian glass can be seen in this range of 
Atlas fittings based on an original design by 
TAPIO WIRKKALA. It achieves a remarkable 
combination of colour effect, elegance and 
functional efficiency. 

The fittings are of double-sleeve design, the 
inner luminous white opal glass creating a 
solid tube of light giving direct downward 
illumination and casting a warm glow from 
the coloured glass outer. 

With a choice of four colours and two shapes 
of outer sleeve, plus four shapes of inner, the 
Atlas ‘Finlandia’ range offers great scope for 
decorative lighting singly or in clusters. 


ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED 
THORN HOUSE - UPPER ST. MARTIN'S LANE-WC2 
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light 


A 


Hiscock Appleby 


showroom 


12-16 Holbein Place 
Sloane Square 
London SWI 


sloane 2225/6/7 





Arthur 
Sanderson 


& Sons Ltd. 


Waring & Gillow supplied 
and laid much of the carpet 
in these new showrooms: | 
also made special patter: 
book tables, wallpaper 
display stands and other 
furniture to the designs of 
Beverley Pick F.S.1.A 


WARING & GILLOW ... 


\NELLING ) ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS 
(Tel: MUSeum 5000) 
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Library and Office Block 1.C 1. Research Laboratorie 
Plastics D n, Welwyn Garden Cit 
{rchitects J. Dou Mathews & 


WHAT HAS WIRE 

to do with 

REINFORCED CONCRETE? 
Quite a lot! 










Reinforcing mesh is made from wire, which is 
drawn at our headquarters in Wakefield; 
thousands of tons of it and much is fabricated 
into mesh. 

We are the experts who ensure that this 







reinforcement is used to the most economical 
advantage in the reinforced concrete structures 
we design. Of course, we design in bars as well, 
which are also fabricated in Wakefield. 

The many buildings which have gone up to our 
designs justify our claims—so let us be 
judged by our works. 


THE SPENCER WIRE CO 
(DEVELOPMENTS) LTD 





Reinforced Concrete Engineers 


53, VICTORIA ST, LONDON, S.W. | 


Telephone 
ABBey 6373-5 


Dad660AR 
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FH 3107-pressed form, 
stacking 


SWAN-pressed form, 
foam upholstered 


Arne Jacobsen chairs 


exclusive to FINMAR 


FINMAR Limited 26 Kingly Street London W1 


















Ne 


ii 


FH 3100-pressed form, 
steel legs, stacking 


Regent 8308 


fi 


GRAND PRIX- pressed form, 
stacking 


EGG-foam upholstered, 
swivel 
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OL) ; HOD GRILLES 


by the makers of Kinnear Shutters and Kinylon Grilles 






JAMES 


make good 


METAL 
WINDOWS 


solve the problem 


of combining complete protection with an 
attractive appearance. Although the Kinrod Grille 
is enormously strong, its pattern gives good visibility 
without detracting from the modern 
aspect of the entrance. 


Please send for 
illustrated leaflet 10B 












Il W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 

— we Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
| J LADbroke 6471 (6 lines) N.W.10 
is [; <M i} 


ARTHUR L GIBSON & CO. LTD. 


Twickenham, Middx. Tel, Popesgrove 2276. Birmingham: Highbury 2804 
Glasgow : Halfway 2928 Manchester : Central 1008 Cardiff 51428 























You have our modern, scientifically-controlled Direct 
Oil-Fired Tunnel Kiln to thank for the complete uni- 
formity and competitive prices of WINDMILL Tiles. Con- 
sistent in strength, colour and size—they are the result of 
advanced and highly effective production methods and 
conform to British Standard 1286: 1945, Type A. 
Speciry rich, dark red or brown fleck WINDMILL Quarry 
Tiles for your next flooring contract. Available in stan- 
dard sizes and suitable for flooring Hospitals, Schools, 
Kitchens, Sculleries, Canteens, Dairies, etc. WINDMILI 
dust pressed floor tiles and fittings are also available. 





A NEW “WINDMILL” PRODUCT 
We have pleasure in announcing that we can now offer 
CERAMIC CILLS in both Red & Brown Fleck, in 
6x Tix} 6x8xj 6x9xi 


All the more reason for specifying 


<aace| WINDMIL 
your enquir ‘ED BRICK AND 


s LTD. 
Tae We LONDON, EC QUARRY TILES 
6-7 Q ~ CITY 2 

ee... -THE a HILL, 


— 




















OGATE AND 
HARR MAMSDELL SEND NOW FOR SAMPLES AND BROCHURE 
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AMBLYGONOCARPUS OBTUSANGULUS 






if you've got time: but it’s quicker to call 


. it BANGA WANGA, which is just as right (and 





more friendly, don’t you think?) Under either 





name, it’s a very smooth, very tough hard- 
wood from East Africa. Call it what you like, 


it makes a lovely floor, and— though we may 







MORE SPECIFIC NOTE. 


be pre e : ver lovelier nor better 
be prejudiced——it’s never lovelier n« etter Banga Wanga or Ambly-see- 
laid than when Vigers lay it. above. is in the Very Heavy 


traffic group, extremely smooth 


Hardwood flooring and reddish to dark brown in 

colour. It is one of very many 

of any quantity exotic hardwoods imported bi 
in many timbers Hien far Viners foere 











MANUFAC TURED AND LAID BY Please write for Leaflet ARH. 
VIGERS BROS. LTD., 
LUDGATE BROADWAY LONDON, E.C.4 CiTy 211 
and at Exeter Belfast - Cardiff « Birmingham 








UN ~ 


SLIDING AND FOLDING DOOR GEAR 


FOR HANGARS 
FACTORIES 
SHOWROOMS, ETC., 












No. 200. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 2 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 300. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 3 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 400. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 5 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 400H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 7 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 500. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 20 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 500H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 40 CWT. PER LEAF 




















A comprehensive range of Sliding and Folding Door Gear is avail- 
able for any application, from a cabinet to an aircraft hangar door. 
Fully illuseraced |iterature available on request. 








bf ae ; LONDON OFFICE 
| ; ; © hag 5 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. Tel: CiTy 4815 


> » < 


ELLARD SLIDING DOOR GEARS Ltd., (Desk 5/5) Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. Tel: 613/4 
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ARBOLITE 


METAL CASEMENT PUTTY 


the perfect M¢ga 
for glazing METAL WINDOWS 


ARBOLITE Metal Casement Putty is the key to the 
successful glazing of metal windows. Eliminates 


cracking and wrinkling because it contains 
ARBOSYN, which 


better adhesion and controlled setting properties. 


ensures greater durability, 


the master glazing 
compound, that 


bonds glass to 





metal, makes 


METAL WINDOWS 


last 


LONGER 





ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE & CO. LTD. 


BELPER, DERBY. Tel/.: Belper 89//2/3 
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Architecture 
USA by lan McCallum 


SINCE 1950 AMERICA, a land of opportunity and a land 
of achievement, has attained a dominant place in world 
architecture. But it has remained largely unknown territory 
for want of a book that sets out to map the whole field. 


Architecture USA remedies this omission by surveying the 
field in breadth and depth, studying not only the major 
architects in America today, but also their antecedents—the 
great pioneers and the social and historical developments 
that have carried their ideas to fruition. Here, in close enough 
juxtaposition to make comparisons possible and influences 
clear, are H. H. Richardson and Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the pioneers of the Middle West; Greene and 
Greene and William Maybeck, pioneers of the West Coast; 
Raymond Schindler, Richard Neutra, Gropius, Breuer, 

Mies van der Rohe, the Europeans who have made an heroic 
contribution to US architecture; Edward Stone, Philip 
Johnson, Charles Eames, Buckminster Fuller, Paul Rudolph 
and others who have helped to make modern American 
Architecture both modern and American. 

In Architecture USA, Ian McCallum has combined first- 
hand experience with extensive research to draw a group 
portrait of the most stimulating assembly of architectural 
minds in the world today. 

Size 11} x 8? ins., 216 pages, with 474 halftones and 90 line 
illustrations and a bibliography. 63s. net, postage Is. 9d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, SW! 
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IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
& TECHNOLOGY 
WEEKS HALL 
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{rchitects: 
Richard Sheppard, Robson & Partners. 
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The window frames were manufactured in Teak by GEO. M. 
HAMMER. Teak was specified by the Architects to save 


maintenance costs in the heavily polluted London atmosphere. 







HAM MER’S also made the Built-in Wardrobes at Weeks Hall. 






NEW OFFICES for the Engineering Department, I.C.I. The 
special timber screens were also supplied by HAMMER’S. 






Write for the catalogue of our *U’ complete range of Office 


> 46? 48° 49° 


furniture designed by Basil Spence & Partners. 






You can trust Hammer's personal service” 





Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, 
STAmford Hill 6691-2 London, N.4 













Crafismen in woodwork since 1858 












For Modern Office 
Blocks, Flats and 
Public Buildings 

IA 


‘“Weljet’ 
IU Uf ev 


UL) — — 7 VY individual noiseless room units giving 
: \ occupants personal control of: 


e AIR FRESHNESS @ HUMIDITY 
® TEMPERATURE @ AIR CLEANING 


Special neat duct construction at lower manufacturing 
and installation costs. 


MELLOR BROMLEY (AIR CONDITIONING) LTD. 


A Member of the Bentley Group 
ST. SAVIOURS ROAD, LEICESTER, Telephone : Leicester 38161 
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| am: only a newcomer — I don’t really know what life is 


all about yet—but they tell me the Engravers Guild are 


wonderful Blockmakers and Photographers. Have you tried them ? 


Q 


Windsor House, Cursitor Street, E.C.4 Tel. No.: HOL. 1727 
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Photograph by courtesy of King Edward's School, Whitley 





rubber flooring 


by MORRIS 


selected by Gerald S. Jones & Sykes, architects, 
and installed by Chapman, Lowrie & Puttick Ltd., 
in King Edward’s School, Whitley. Morris non-slip 
studded flooring is available in a very large range 
of colours, made in 12-in. square tiles, 74-in. thick. 
Rubber flooring tiles designed and produced by 
Morris Rubber Industries Ltd. combine an inbred 
resistance to wear with an outward appearance 
which looks well in all kinds of surroundings. 
Available in many attractive colours and patterns, 
warm, hygienic, quiet and resilient, Morris Rubber 
Tiles will satisfy the need for hard-wearing floor 
covering wherever people work and live. 

Please let us send you more detailed information 
about Morris Rubber Flooring and, when in 
London, see our exhibit at The Building Centre, 
26 Store Street, W.C.1. 


SELECTED BY THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
FOR EXHIBITION IN DESIGN CENTRE 


MORRIS RUBBER INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


High Road - Byfleet - Surrey 


a a Telephone: BYFLEET 4351/3 
A Telegrams: RUBBER, BYFLEET 





The photograph shows our ‘Studded Tile’’ flooring, 


















DESIGN Milner Steel Partitioning is unit con- 
structed. It is easily transferable, 
sound and fire-resistant, and—above 
all—good locking. 

CONSTRUCT The ready-made units of differing 
shapes and sizes can be combined in a 
great variety of ways. This enables 
our Office partitioning to be ‘‘tailored”’ 
to suit particular requirements. 

We have experienced consultants 

ADVISE ready at all times to offer you sugges- 
tions as to the planned partitioning of 
your office, bearing in mind the special 
factors involved. 

ERECT Our own lorries bring the necessary 
units direct to the site. Highly skilled 
erection gangs assemble them quickly 
and efficiently. 


aa i i | e r Steel Equipmene 
G@. A. HARVEY & CO.(LONDON)LTD 
Makers of office equipment and partitioning 
Central Sales Office : Branches at: Birmingham, 


60 Rochester Row, London, 8.W.1 Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Phone : VICtoria 5631 Liverpool & achester 
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BELVEDERE GENERATING STATION KENT 


featured in this issue 
Architects’: Farmer & Dark F FRIBA 


ROOF AND VERTICAL’PATENT GLAZING 
WAS ENTRUSTED TO US 


BPG glazing bars are extruded from an 
alloy covered by British Standard 1476 
which is recommended by the Aluminium 
Development Association as being the 
best for structural applications of this type. 
It is noted for its high strength and resist- 
ance to corrosion, and is double heat 
treated to give its maximum physical 
properties. 

A special feature of the bar is the self- 
locking cap equipped with a_ locking 
device——making replacement of glass a 


simple operation. 


Our technical staff are always available for consultation on designs of a special nature. 


BRITISH PATENT GLAZING COMPANY LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM: 670A, Washwood Heath Road. Telephone EAST 212: 
LONDON: 120, Moorgate, E.C.2. Telephone MONARCH 6651 
SCOTLAND: 19, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. Telephone CITY 6791 
WALES: Pengham Road, Cardiff. Telephone CARDIFF 44436-8 





PLEASING FACE 
ON AN 


‘ENGINEERING’ BODY ae 


Unrivalled for all load-bearing purposes. 
Sandfaced Facings, one of the famous range of 


ACCRINGTON “NORI” 4 canal — 
BRICKS : aan 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


er aes Sa rea resorrrtn 
ESS $k bo? Re vi 


- 


prers 4 


z DLE 


eae CAREER oa 


LTD., ACCRINGTON, LANCS. "PHONE: ACCRINGTON 2684 


THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. 
Telephone No.: Biggin Hill 0538 


Southern Representative: L. G. Rogers, Oak Lea, Main Road, Westerham Hill, Kenc 
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AS FLORA 

MACDONALD 

SAID TO 
BONNIE 
PRINCE 

: CHARLIE... 
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need a 
( RAMSAY 


ladder! 








Aluminium or wood . . . single or 
extending .. . loftladder or trestle... 
always insist on the RAMSAY stamp 
« on every ladder you buy. Genuine 
Ramsay ladders have many exclusive 
features for easy operation and added 
safety, yet they cost no more than 
ordinary ladders. With over 1,000 
always in stock, and a range to suit 
every purpose, the Ramsay ladder for 
your job is available NOW with 
immediate delivery. Write for 


catalogues and price lists. 


RAMSAY LADDERS 


RAMSAY & SONS (FORFAR) LTD. 
WORKS & HEAD OFFICE: FORFAR, ANGUS, SCOTLAND 
Tel: FORFAR 855 












GLASGOW DEPOT: British Railways Mineral Yard, Kelvinbridge, 
South Woodside Road, Glasgow, C.4. Telephone: Western 3083 


EDINBURGH DEPOT: British Railways Mineral Yard, Haymarket, 
Edinburgh 12. Telephone: Donaidson 1022. 


LEEDS DEPOT: British Railways Goods Yard, Whitehall Road, 
Leeds,12. Telephone: Leeds 32903. 


LONDON AND EXPORT OFFICE: Excel House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: Trafaigar 6745. 


STOCKS ARE ALSO HELD AT BELFAST & OUBLIN 






























Egad—how 
exquisite ! 













It is the consistent 











high quality and fault- 
less finish of MCKechnie 





Extrusions that has 










made them the choice 
of industry throughout 
the world. Whether 


sections in brass, bronze, 






















nickel silver or copper from 






over 20,000 dies available or 









brass rods in straight lengths or 





coils for high speed turning and 
screwing, M¢Kechnie ca~ meet 


every production need. 












HIGH QUALITY 
EXTRUDED SECTIONS and 


BRASS RODS for Industry 













M°KECHNIE BROTHERS LIMITED 
14 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Hyde Park 9841/7. 
Metal Works: Middlemore Lane, Aldridge, Staffs. Telephone: 
ALDridge 52921 
Other Factories at Widnes, London, South Africa, New Zealand. 
Sranch.Offices at London, Manchester, Leeds, Gloucester, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Glasgow (Agents J. Hood & Co.), Paris. 


















BRITISH HOME STORES 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


G. W. Clarke Esq. L.R.1.B.A. Chief Architect. 


Hathe 


Loughb« 


roware Ltd 
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Constructional Faience 
blockwork cornices and 
window surrounds, also 
Faience Slabs to ground 
floor and over 


Dept. AR 
entrances. 


rough, Leics. Tel.273 





FOR 


SIEBER 


Metal Letters 


in STAINLESS or ENAMELLED STEEL 


CAST BRONZE LETTERS | ENGRAVED BRONZE PLATES 
ding CERAMIC PERSPEX LETTERS 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS erected and maintained for the Trade using plain vane 


se Products 


(ENGINEERING) To 


Filled 





27 PACKINGTON ROAD, SOUTH ACTON, W.} 
Telephone Acorn 1/534 





Beautiful 
parquet 
by 
Iinghams 


THE MODERN 
FLOOR 
SHEATHING 


18” x 18° die squared mounted mosaic panels of 
64 blocks for fixing to any floor. 


POINT ONE 
Individual pieces 9” x 2” for laying in any pattern 


Dawu on wood or hardboard. 


SPECIFY PARQUET BY INGHAMS IF YOU REQUIRE. 
ELEGANCE : 
Naturalsolid timber—choice of decorative, durable hardwoods. 
DURABILITY : 
Wear is taken by a tough easily maintained plastic finish. Point 
One panels can be supplied with this already applied. 
ECONOMY : 
Low cost sub-floors only necessary. Flexibility of parquet allows 
it to ‘flow’ over sub-floors not perfectly level. Special adhesives 
ensure rapid and easy laying. Easily cut to fit and needs no 
final sanding. 
HYGIENE : 
The tough plastic finish is resistant to most solvents, weak acids 
etc. The ingress of dirt is prevented thereby permitting 
hospital cleanliness. The non-slip characteristics have obvious 
advantages. 


Please write for full details to: — 


R. E. INGHAM & CO. LTD. (oor. 0.2), BURTON LEONARD, 


Telephone: Bishop Monkton 3/6 


HARROGATE, YORKS. 





CXAAVIII 


We specialise in 


LONG LENGTH SEATING 


with Latex & Resilient Foam Cushioning 


AS USED IN HOTELS, BARS & CLUBS. MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
RECEPTION & WAITING ROOMS, SCHOOLS & LECTURE HALLS 
WINDOW BAYS & ALCOVES, EXHIBITION STANDS 


Dunlopillo cushions and backrests sup- 
plied to any specification, uncovered or 
covered and ready for installation on site. 


MAY WE SEND YOU FULL DETAILS? 


LATEX UPHOLSTERY LIMITED 


THE LEADING SPECIALISTS 
41, Lonsdale Road, LONDON, W.!1. Tel. BAYswater 6262-5 
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1:10) Av), eg OLLASIBLE 
DOORS & GATES 


Specified by Farmer 
& Dark FF.R.IBA 


You can benefit from the high for Marchwood 
standards of workmanship 
and engineering design em- 
— in the manufacture of 

olton Collapsible Doors and 
Gates. For full details of our 


Generating Station 
and Willington ‘A’ 


Power Station. 











range send for catalogue 





BOLTON GATE COMPANY LIMITED BOLTON LANCS 
dmBG276 
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TILES THAT CREATE IDEAS 


MALKIN 


screen printed 
tiles 


This exciting new range 
of Malkin screen printed 
tiles is designed to give 
imaginative inspiration 
for wall decoration. 
Write for our illustrated 
leaflet and see the full 
range for yourself. 


THE MALKIN TILES (BURSLEM) LIMITED 


Burslem Stoke-on-Trent Telephone Stoke-on-Trent 87287 


Members of the Glazed and Floor Tile Manufacturers Association 





F THE FUNCTIONAL TRADITION 
in early industrial buildings 


by J. M. RICHARDS, photographs by 
ERIC DE MARE 


‘Functionalism’ is a term so closely associated with modern 
architecture that it is regarded as an invention of our own day. 
Yet, in fact, a tradition of functional building has persisted 
throughout history, to emerge most clearly immediately after 
the Industrial Revolution when, in response to the sudden 
expansion of trade and industry, the buildings described and 
illustrated here, were mainly built. Such is the thesis upon 
which the author enlarges in his Introduction; and he follows 
this up with a fascinating series of photographs specially taken 
by Eric de Maré (an architect well-known as an outstanding 
photographer) of warehouses, docks, naval dockyards, textile- 
mills, water-mills, bridges, breweries, maltings and others 
many of which have never before been illustrated). These 
buildings, possessing architectural virtues which have never 
yet been properly recognised, are to be found all over Britain. 
Size 10 * 7} ins. 200 pages with over 260 photographs. Price 
36s. net. (Postage 1s. 9d.). 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


9-13 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 





CAAXAIN 


1Ce 


choose 
RUSSELL 


furnishings 


Russell Furnishings Limited working in consultation 
with W. B. Edwards & Partners F/A.R.1.B.A. of Newcastle 
furnished sixteen executive offices and various 


building at Billingham, 


other rooms in the new I.C.I. 


Russell Furnishings Limited 


Sweden House, 13 Stratford Place, London W.1 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST TO ADVERTISERS 
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at the new premises for Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd., Berners St., W.| 


linoleum flooring and staircase finishings by 


| rn Pe oe cee Zod oie & so | 


INOUSTRIAL FLOORING SPEC/AL/STS 
YEOMAN STREET: LONDON: S:E°-8 


Telephone BERmondsey 1144 (7 lines) 


Architects for the building, illustrated on pages 405 and 420, were Messrs Slater & Uren, F/FRIBA 
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AR enquiry service 


If you require catalogues and further information on building 
products, equipment and services referred to in the 
advertisements appearing in this issue of The Architectural 
Review please mark thus 4/ the relevant names given in the 
alphabetical index overleaf. Then detach this page and 

in the space overleaf type, or write in your name, address, 
profession or trade; fold the page so that the post-paid 
address is on the outside, and despatch. 

All requests received will immediately be passed to the 
advertisers concerned, 

Overseas readers, unfortunately, cannot take advantage of 
reply-paid postage; in the interest of time-saving we hope 
that they will return completed forms to us by air-mail, 








Postage 
will be paid 
by 
Licensee 




















Barker, & Son 
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alphabetical index to advertisers 


CO Esavian, Ltd... 


0 Finmar, Ltd. re 
O Formica, Ltd, 
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€) Hope, Henry, & Sons, Ltd. 
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(0 Meliowes & Co. Ltd. 

0 Microcell, Limited ‘. 

C Alfred Morris Furnishings Co. ee 
{) Morris Rubber Industries, Ltd. . 


( Newman, William, & Sons, Ltd.... 
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PLASTICELL 


plasticell 


Sales Enquiries 


MICROCELL LIMITED 
9 Kingsway London W.C.2. Tel: Covent Garden 1262 





Srecirication " (THe ArcuirectuRAL Press, Lrp.) 
Majesty the Queen, Printers, Kingston-on-Thames 
irsitor Street, London, E.C.4. 
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it’s his 


future... 


Today architects and builders can keep 
up to date with new technicai data on gas 
and coke appliances and their installa 
tion:—sections | ana 2 (Domestic Space 
Heating), 3 (Domestic Water Heating) 
4 (Gas Flues). 5 (Coke), 6 (Gas Appli- 
ances and Flues in Tall 
Buildings). 7 (Domestic 
Kitchen). 8 (Catering) and 
9 (Installation) are now 


available. 






and builders always... 


.in all ways. Today, new building materials and new 


building methods—what of tomorrow? He will grow up with 

Mr. Therm, for each advance made by the Architect and Builder 
will be helped by the unceasing research of the Gas industry 
and the development of new gas equipment for water heating, 
space heating and other purposes. Through the twelve Area 
Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers an unrivalled free 


advisory service on fuel to Architects and Builders. 


Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNC 


Mae aI 


























